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CHAP.  VI. 

• * 

THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  DROMEDARY. 

These  names  do  not  make  two  diftindt  kinds,  but  are 
only  given  to  a variety  of  the  fame  animal,  which  has,  how- 
ever, fubfifted  time  immemorial.  The  principal,  and  per- 
haps the  only  fenfible  difference,  by  which  thofe  two  races 
are  diftinguifhed,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  cancel  has  two 
bunches  upon  his  back,  whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  one  ; 
the  latter  alfo,  is  neither  fo  large,  nor  fo  ftrong,  as  the 
camel.  Thefe  two  races,  however,  produce  with  each  other, 
and  the  mixed  breed  formed  between  them  is  confidered  the 
beft,  the  mofi  patient,  and  the  mofl  indefatigable  of  all  the 
kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is,  by  far  the  moft 
numerous ; the  camel  being  fcarcely  found,  except  in 
Turkey,  and  the  countries  of  the  Levant  *,  while  the  other  is 
found  fpread  over  all  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa,  Berfia,  Tartary,  and  a great  part  of  the 
eaftern  Indies.  Thus,  the  one  inhabits  an  immenfe  tradl 
of  country,  the  other,  in  comparifon,  is  confined  to  a pro- 
vince ; the  one  inhabits  the  fultry  countries  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  the  other  delights  in  a warm,  but  not  a burning  cli- 
mate : neither,  however,  can  fubfifl,  or  propagate,  in  the 
variable  climates  towards  the  north  ; they  feem  formed  for 
thofe  countries,  where  fhrubs  are  plenty,  and  water  fcarce  *, 
where  they  can  travel  along  the  fandy  defert,  without  being 
impeded  by  rivers,  and  find  food  at  expe&ed  diftances ; 
Volume  111 \ B 
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fuch  a country  is  Arabia,  and  this  of  all  others,  feems 
the  moft  adapted  to  the  fupport  and  production  of  this 
animal. 

The  camel  is  the  moft  temperate  of  all  animals,  and  it 
can  continue  to  travel  feveral  days  without  drinking.  In 
thofe  vaft  deferts,  where  the  earth  is  every  where  dry  and 
fandy,  where  there  are  neither  birds  nor  beafts,  neither  in- 
fects nor  vegetables,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  hills 
of  fand  and  heaps  of  bones,  there  the  camel  travels,  polling 
forward,  without  requiring  either  drink  or  pafture,  and  is 
often  found  fix  or  feven  days  without  any  fuftenance  what- 
soever. Its  feet  are  formed  for  travelling  upon  fand,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  moift  or  marfliy  places ; the  inhabitants, 
therefore,  find  a moft  ufeful  afiiftant  in  this  animal,  where 
no  other  could  fubfift,  and  by  its  means,  crofs  thofe  deferts 
with  fafety,  Which  would  be  unpayable  by  any  other  method 
of  conveyance. 

An  animal,  thus  formed  for  a fandy  and  defert  region, 
cannot  be  propagated  in  one  of  a different  nature.  Many 
vain  efforts  have  been  tried  to  propagate  the  camel  in  Spain ; 
they  have  been  tranfported  into  America,  but  have  mul- 
tiplied in  neither.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  thefe  countries,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  produce  there,  but  the  care  of  keeping  them  is  fo  great, 
and  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed,  from  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  climate,  are  fo  many,  that  they  cannot 
anfwer  the  care  of  keeping.  In  a few  years  alfo,  they  are 
feen  to  degenerate  ; their  ftrength  and  their  patience  for- 
fake  them  ; and  inftead  of  making  the  riches,  they  become 
the  burthen  of  their  keepers. 

But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and  thofe  countries 
where  the  camel  is  turned  to  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is  there 
confidered  as  a facred  animal,  without  whofe  help,  the 
natives  could  neither  fubfift,  traffic,  nor  travel ; its  milk 
makes  a part  of  their  nourilhment ; they  feed  upon  its  flelh, 
particularly  when  young;  they  clothe  themfelves  with  its 
If&ir,  which  it  is  feen  to  moult  regularly  once  a year,  and 
if  they  fear  an  invading  enemy,  their  camels  ferve  them  in 
flight,  and  in  a fingle  day,  they  are  known  to  travel  above 
an  hundred  miles.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  camel,  an 
Arabian  finds  fafety  in  his  deferts  ; all  the  armies  upon  earth 
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might  be  loft  in  the  purfuit  of  a Hying  fquadron  of  this 
icountry,  mounted  upon  their  camels,  and  taking  refuge  in 
folitudes  where  nothing  interpofes  to  flop  their  flight,  or  to 
force  them  to  wait  the  invader.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  the  afpedt  of  thefe  fandy  plains,  that  feem  en- 
tirely forfaken  of  life  and  vegetation  : wherever  the  eye  turns, 
nothing  is  prefented  but  a fteril  and  dufty  foil,  fometimes 
torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  in  great  waves  along, 
which,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence,  referable  lefs  the 
earth  than  the  ocean  5 here  and  there  a few  fhrubs  appear, 
that  only  teach  us  to  wifh  for  the  grove  that  reminds  us  of 
the  fliade  in  thefe  fultry  climates,  without  affording  its  re- 
frefliment ; the  return  of  morning,  which,  in  other  places, 
carries  an  idea  of  cheerfulnefs,  here  ferves  only  to  enlighten 
the  endlefs  and  dreary  wafte,  and  to  prefent  the  traveller 
with  an  unfmifhed  profpedt  of  his  forlorn  fituation  ; yet  in 
this  chafm  of  Nature,  by  the  help  of  the  camel,  the  Arabian 
finds  fafety  and  fubfiftence.  There  are  here  and  there  found 
fpots  of  verdure,  which,  though  remote  from  each  other, 
are,  in  a manner,  approximated  by  the  labour  and  induftry 
of  the  camel.  Thus  thefe  deferts,  which  prefent  the  ftranger 
with  nothing  but  objedls  of  danger  and  fterility,  afford  the 
inhabitant  protection,  food,  and  liberty.  The  Arabian  lives 
independent  and  tranquil  in  the  midft  of  his  folitudes ; and, 
inftead  of  confidering  the  vaft  folitudes  fpread  round  him  as 
a reftraint  upon  his  happinefs,  he  is,  by  experience,  taught 
to  regard  them  as  the  ramparts  of  his  freedom. 

The  camel  is  eafily  inftrtnted  in  the  methods  of  taking  up 
and  fupporting  his  burthen ; their  legs,  a few  days  after 
they  are  produced,  are  bent  under  their  belly  ; they  are  in 
this  manner  loaded,  and  taught  to  rife  ; their  burthen  is 
every  day  thus  increafed,  by  infen fible  degrees,  till  the  ani- 
mal is  capable  of  fupporting  a weight  adequate  to  its  force  : 
the  fame  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient  of  hunger 
and  thirft  : while  other  animals  receive  their  food  at  ftated 
times,  the  camel  is  reftrained  for  days  together,  and  thefe 
intervals  of  famine  are  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
feems  capable  of  fuftaining  them.  By  this  method  of  educa- 
tion, they  live  five  or  fix  days  without  food  or  water  ; and 
their  ftomach  is  formed  moft  admirably  by  Nature  to  fit 
them  for  longrabftinence  : befides  the  four  ftomachs,  which 
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ail  animals  have  that  chew  the  cud  (and  the  camel  is  of  the 
number),  it  has  a fifth  ftomach,  which  ferves  as  a refervoir, 
to  hold  a greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  animal  has  ari 
immediate  cccafion  for.  It  is  of  a fufficient  capacity  to  con- 
tain a large  quantity  of  water,  where  the  fluid  remains 
without  corrupting,  or  without  being  adulterated  by  the 
other  aliments : when  the  camel  finds  itfelf  prefied  with 
third,  it  has  here  an  eafy  refource  for  quenching  it ; it 
throws  up  a quantity  of  this  water  by  a fimple  contraction 
of  the  mufcles,  into  the  other  domachs,  and  this  ferves  to 
macerate  its  dry  and  fimple  food  ; in  this  manner,  as  it 
drinks  but  feldom,  it  takes  in  a large  quantity  at  a time,  and 
travellers,  when  flraitened  for  water,  have  been  often  known 
to  kill  their  camels  for  that  which  they  expeCted  to  find 
within  them. 

In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  their 
whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels,  and  no 
carriage  is  more  fpeedy,  and  none  lefs  expen  five  in  thefe 
countries.  Merchants  and  travellers  unite  themfelves  into  a 
body,  furnifhed  with  camels,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
infults  of  the  robbers  that  infed  the  countries  in  which  they 
live.  This  afiemblage  is  called  a caravan , in  which  the  num- 
bers are  fometimes  known  to  amount  to  above  ten  thoufand, 
and  the  number  of  camels  is  often  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
men : each  of  thefe  animals  is  loaded^according  to  his  drength, 
and  he  is  fo  fenfible  of  it  himfelf,  that  when  his  burthen  is  too 
great,  he  remains  dill  upon  his  belly,  the  podure  in  which  he 
isloaden,  refufing  to  rife,  till  his  burthen  be  leflened  or  taken 
away.  In  general,  the  large  camels  arer*pable  of  carrying 
a thoufand  weight,  and  fometimes  twelve  hundred  ; the  dro- 
medary from  fix  to  feven.  In  thefe  trading  journies,  they 
travel  but  flov,  ly,  their  dages  are  generally  regulated,  and 
they  feldom  go  above  thirty,  or  at  mod  about  five  and  thirty 
miles  a day.  Every  evening,  when  they  arrive  at  a dage, 
which  is  ufually  fome  ,fpot  of  verdure,  where  water  and 
fhrubs  are  in  plenty,  they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ; 
they  are  then  feen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hour,  as  will  fupply 
them  for  twenty-four;  they  feem  to  prefer  the  coarfed 
weeds  to  the  fofteft  padure ; the  thidle,  the  nettle,  the  caflia, 
and  other  prickly  vegetables,  are  their  favourite  food ; but 
their  drivers  take  care  to  fupply  them  with  a kind  of  pafte 
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tompofition,  which  ferves  as  a more  permanent  nourhhment. 
As  thefe  animals  have  often  gone  the  fame  track,  they  are 
faid  to  know  their  way  precifely,  and  to  purfue  their  paffage 
when  their  guides  are  utterly  aftray  : when  they  come  with- 
in a few  miles  of  their  baiting-place,  in  the  evening,  they  fa- 
gacioufly  fcerit  it  a diftance,  and  increafing  their  fpeed,  are 
often  feen  to  trot,  with  vivacity  to  their  ftage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  moft  extraordinary  5 and  it 
is  probable*  that  its  fufFerings  are  great,  for  when  it  is  loaded, 
it  fends  forth  moft  lamentable  cries,  but  never  offers  to  refill: 
the  tyrant  that  oppreffes  it.  At  the  flighted  fign,  it  bends 
its  knees  and  lies  upon  its  belly,  differing  itfelf  to  be  loaded 
in  this  pofltion  ; by  this  practice  the  burden  is  more  eafily 
laid  upon  it,  than  if  lifted  up  while  ftanding ; at  another4 
fign  it  rifes  with  its  load,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its 
back,  between  the  two  panniers,  which,  like  hampers,  are 
placed  upon  each  fide,  he  encourages  the  camel  to  proceed 
with  his  voice  and  with  a fong.  In  this  manner  the  creature 
proceeds  contentedly  forward,  with  a flow  uneafy  walk,  of 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it  comes  to  its  ftage* 
lies  down  to  be  unloaded,  as  before. 

Mr.  Buffon  feems  to  confider  the  camel  to  be  the  moft  do- 
medicated  of  all  other  creatures,  and  to  have  more  marks  o£ 
the  tyranny  of  man  imprinted  on  its  form.  He  is  of  opinion* 
that  this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  a ftate  of  nature ; 
that  the  humps  on  its  back,  the  calofities  Upon  its  bread,  and 
its  legs,  and  even  the  great  refervoir  for  water,  are  all  marks 
of  long  fervitude  and  domeftic  conftraint.  The  deformities 
he  fuppofes  to  be  perpetuated  by  generation,  and  what  at 
firft  was  accident  at  laft  becomes  nature.  However  this  be* 
the  humps  upon  the  back  grow  large  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  is  'well  fed,  and  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  com- 
pofed  of  a fubftance  not  unlike  the  udder  of  a cow. 

The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one  male  to  wait  on 
ten  females,  the  reft  they  caftrate ; and  though  they  thus  be- 
come weaker,  they  are  more  manageable  and  patient.  The 
female  receives  the  male  in  the  fame  pofition  as  when  thefe 
animals  are  loaded  ; the  goes  With  young  for  about  a year,  and* 
like  all  other  great  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a time* 
The  earners  milk  is  abundant  and  nourifhing,  and  mixed 
with  water  makes  a principal  part  of  the  beverage  of  the 
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Arabians.  Thele  animals  begin  to  engender  at  three  year3: 
of  age,  and  they  ordinarily  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 
The  genital  part  of  the  male  refcmbles  that  of  the  bull,  but 
is  placed  pointing  backward  s,fo  that  its  urine  feems  to  be  eject- 
ed in  the  manner  of  the  female.  This,  as  well  as  the  dung,  and 
almoft:  every  part  of  this  animal*  is  converted  to  fome  ufeful 
purpofe  by  the  keepers.  Of  the  urine,  fal  ammoniac  is  made  ; 
of  the  dung,  litter  for  the  horfes,  and  fire  for  the  purpofe  of 
drefling  their  victuals.  Thus-,  this  animal  alone  feems  to 
comprize  within  itfelf,  a variety  of  qualities,  any  one  of 
■which  ferves  to  render  other  quadrupeds  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  welfare  of  man;  like  the  elephant,  it  is  manageable 
and  tame;  like  thehorfe,  it  gives  the  rider  fecurity;  it  carries 
greater  burthens  than  the  ox  or  the  mule,  and  its  milk  is 
furnilhed  in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow ; the  flefh 
of  the  young  ones  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  delicate  as  veal ; their 
hair  is  more  beautiful,  and  more  in  requeft  than  wool ; while 
even  of  its  very  excrements,  no  part  is  ufelefs. 


CHAP.  vir. 

THE  LAMA'. 

almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  fmaller  than 
the  refembling  ones  of  the  ancient  continent,  fo  the  Lama, 
which  may  be  conhdered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  world,  is 
every  way  lefs  than  that  of  the  old.  This  animal,  like  that 
defciibed  in  the  former  chapter,  ftands  high  upon  its  legs, 
has  a long  neck,  a fmall  head,  and  refembles  the  camel,  not 
only  in  its  natural  mildnels,  but  its  aptitude  for  fervitude,  its 
moderation,  and  its  patience.  The  Americans  early  found 
out  its  ufeful  qualities,  and  availed  themfelves  of  its  labours  : 
like  the  camel,  it  ferves  to  carry  goods  over  places  inacceffi- 
ble  tp  other  beafts  of  burthen  ; like  that,  it  is  obedient  to  its 
driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  refills  his  cruelty. 

Of  thefe  animals,  feme  are  white,  others  black,  but  they 
are  moftly  brown ; its  face  refembles  that  of  the  camel,  and 
its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  an  afs.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  ancient  continent,  but  entirely  belong  to  the  new ; 
nor  are  they  found  fpread  over  all  America,  but  are  found 
chiefly  upon  thofe  mountains,  that  ftretch  from  New  Spain, 
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to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the  higheft  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  feem  to  require  purer  air  than  animals  of 
a lower  fituation  are  found  to  enjoy.  Peru  feems  to  be  the 
place  where  they  are  found  in  greateft  plenty-  In  Mexico, 
they  are  introduced  rather  as  curiofities  than  beads  of  bur- 
then *,  but  in  Potofi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  who  rear  them: 
their  flefh  is  excellent  food  \ their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  may 
be  fpun  into  beautiful  clothing ; and  they  are  capablej  in  the 
mod  rugged  and  dangerous  ways,  of  carrying  burthens,  not 
exceeding  a hundred  weight,  with  the  greated  fafety.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  they  go  but  flowlv,  and  feldom  above  fif- 
teen miles  a day  $ their  tread  is  heavy,  but  fare,  they  defeend 
precipices*  and  find  footing  among  the  mod  craggy  rocks, 
where  even  men  can  fcarce  accompany  them  ; they  are, 
however,  but  feeble  animals,  and  after  four  or  five  days 
labour,  they  are  obliged  to  repofe  for  a day  or  two.  They 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Potofi; 
and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three  hundred  thoufand 
of  thefe  animals  in  actual  employ. 

This  animal,  as  was  faid  before,  is  above  three  feet  high, 
and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long,  the  head  is  final!  and  well 
proportioned,  the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  long,  the  lips  thick, 
the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  depending ; like 
all  thofe  animals  that  feed  upon  grafs,  it  wants  the  upper* 
cutting  teeth  \ the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with 
great  agility ; the  tail  is  but  five  inches  Jong,  it  is  fmall, 
flraight,  and  a little  turned  up  at  the  end ; it  is  cloven-footed 
like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a kind  of  fpear-like  appendage  behind, 
which  afiilts  it  in  moving  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways, 
the  wool  on  the  back  is  fhort,  but  long  on  the  fides  and  the 
belly ; it  refembles  the  camel  in  the  formation  of  the  genital 
parts  in  the  male,  fo  that  it  makes  urine  backwards ; it  cou- 
ples alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  and  though  it  finds  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  action,  it  is  faid  to  be  much  inclined  to  venery. 
A whole  day  is  often  palled  before  the  neceflary  bufinefs  can 
be  completed,  which  is  fpent  in  growling,  quarrelling,  and 
fpitting  at  each  other ; they  feldom  produce  above  one  at  a 
time,  and  their  age  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years 
fartliefh 
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Though  the  lama  is  no  way  comparable  to  the  camel* 
either  for  fize,  drength,  or  perfeverance,  yet  the  Americans 
find  a fubftitute  in  it,  with  which  they  feem  perfedUy  con- 
tented. It  appears  formed  for  that  indolent  race  of  mailers, 
which  it  is  obliged  to  ferve ; it  requires  no  care,  nor  no 
expence  in  the  attending  or  providing  for  its  fultenance ; it 
is  fupplied  with  a warm  covering,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  houfed  ; fatisfied  with  vegetables  and  grafs,  it 
wants  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  fubfift  it ; it  is  not  lefs  mode- 
rate in  what  it  drinks,  and  exceeds  even  the  camel  in  tempe- 
rance. Indeed,  of  all  other  creatures,  it  feems  to  require 
water  lead,  as  it  is  fupplied  by  Nature  with  faliva  in  fuch 
large  quantities,  that  it  fplts  it  out  on  every  occafion : this 
faliva  feems  to  be  the  only  offenfive  weapon  that  the  harm- 
lefs  creature  has  to  teftify  its  refentment.  When  overloaded 
or  fatigued,  and  driven  on  by  all  the  torturing  a£ls  of  its 
keeper,  it  falls  on  its  belly,  and  pours  out  againlt  him  a 
quantity  of  this  fluid  ; which,  though  probably  no  way 
; hurtful,  the  Indians  are  much  afraid  of.  They  fay,  that 
wherever  it  falls,  it  is  of  fuch  an  acrimonious  nature,  that  it 
will  either  burn  the  fkin,  or  eatife  very  dangerous  eruptions. 

Such  are  thefe  animals  in  their  domedic  date  ; but  as 
they  are  found  wild  in  very  [great  numbers,  they  exhibit 
marks  of  great  force  and  agility,  in  their  date  of  nature. 
The  dag  is  fcarcely  more  fwift,  or  the  goat,  or  the  fhamoy 
a better  climber.  All  its  fliapes  are  more  delicate  and  drong  ; 
its  colour  is  tawny,  and  its  wool  is  but  fhort;  in  their  native 
foreds,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are  often  feen  in 
jlocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time.  When  they  per- 
ceive a dranger,  they  regard  him  at  fird  with  adonifliment, 
without  marking  any  fear  or  furprize  ; but  fhortly,  as  if  by 
common  confent,  they  fnuff  up  the  air,  fomewhat  like  horfes, 
and  at  once,  by  a common  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of 
ihe  mountains;  they  are  fonder  of  the  northern  than  the 
Southern  fide  of  the  Andes ; they  often  climb  above  the 
incwy  trails  of  the  mountain,  and  feem  vigorous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  coldnefs  of  their  fituation.  The  natives  hunt  the 
wild  lama  for  the  fake  of  its  fleece.  If  the  dogs  furprize 
one  upon  the  plain,  they  are  generally  fuccefsful ; but  if 
once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice  of  the  mountain* 
the  hunters  are  obliged  to  defift  in  their  purfuit. 
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The  lama  feems  to  be  the  largeft  of  the  camel  kind  in  Ameri- 
caj;  there  are  others,  which  are  called  guana coEs]aftd  pacoes, 
that  are  fmaller  and  weaker,  but  endued  with  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
feem  to  bear  the  fame  proportions  to  each  other,  that  the 
horfe  does  to  the  afs,  and  are  employed  with  the  fame  degree 
of  fubordination.  The  wool,  however,  of  the  paco,  feems 
to  be  the  moft  valuable,  and  it  is  formed  into  fluffs  not  infe- 
rior to  filk,  either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  paco,  is  that  of  a dried  rofe  leaf;  the  manufacturers  feldom. 
give  its  wool  any  other  dye,  but  form  it  into  quilts  and  car- 
pets, which  exceed  thofe  from  the  Levant.  This  manufac- 
ture forms  a very  confiderable  branch  of  commerce  in  South 
America,  and  probably  too,  might  be  extended  to  Europe, 
were  the  beauty  and  the  durability  of  what  is  thus  wrought 
up  fufficiently  known. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


THE  NYL-GHAU. 

This  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced  nylgawy 
is  a native  of  India,  and  has  but  lately  been  imported  into 
Europe';  it  feems  to  be  of  a middle  natute,  between  the  cow 
and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  both  in  its  form. 
In  its  fize,  it  is  as  much  fmaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is  larger 
than  the  other ; its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are  not  unlike 
thofe  of  a bull ; and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs,  are  very  like 
thofe  of  a deer.  The  colour,  in  general,  is  afh  or  grey,  from 
a mixture  of  black  hairs  and  white ; all  along  the  ridge  or 
edge’of  the  neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  ereCl, 
making  a fhort,  thin,  and  upright  mane.  Its  horns  are  feven 
inches  long,  they  are  fix  inches  round  at  the  root,  growing 
fmaller  by  degrees,  they  terminate  in  a blunt  point.  The 
bluntnefs  of  thefe,  together  with  the  form  of  its  head  and 
neck,  might  incline  us  to  fuppofe  it  was  of  the  deer  kind  ; 
but,  as  it  never  ffieds  its  horns,  it  has  a greater  affinity  to 
the  cow. 

From  the  difpofition  of  that  brought  over  to  this  country* 
which  has  been  very  accurately  and  minutely  deferibed  by 
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Dr.  Hunter,  tlieir  manners  were  harmlefs  and  gentle.  Al- 
though in  its  native  wildnefs,  it  is  faid  to  be  fierce  and  vi- 
cious, this  feemed  pleafed  with  every  kind  of  familiarity, 
and  always  licked  the  hand  that  ftroked,  or  gave  it  bread,  and 
never  once  attempted  to  ufe  its  horns  offenfively ; it  feemed 
to  have  much  dependence  on  its  organs  of  fmell,  and  fnuffed 
keenly,  and  with  noife,  whenever,  any  perfon  came  within 
fight ; it  did  fo  likewife,  when  any  food  or  drink  was  brought 
to  it ; and  was  fo  eafily  offended  with  fmells,  or  fo  cautious, 
that  it  would  not  tafte  the  bread  which  was  offered,  when 
the  hand  happened  to  fmell  ftrong  of  turpentine.  Its  man- 
ner of  fighting  is  very  particular.  It  was  obferved  at  Lord 
Clive’s,  where  two  males  were  put  into  a little  inclofure,  that, 
while  they  were  at  a confiderable  difiance  from  each  other, - 
they  prepared  for  the  attack,  by  falling  upon  their  fore-knees, 
then  they  fliuffied  towards  each  other,  with  a quick  pace, 
keeping  {fill  upon  their  fore-knees  j and  when  they  were 
come  within  fome  yards,  they  made  a fpring  and  darted 
againfl  each  other.  The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which 
they  dart  againft  any  objeCt,  appeared  by  the  ftrength 
with  which  one  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  a poor  la- 
bourer who  unthinkingly  flood  on  the  outfide  of  the  pales  of 
its  inclofure.  The  nybghau,  with  the  quicknefs-of  lighten- 
ing, darted  againll  the  wood-work  with  fuch  violence,  that 
he  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  clofe  to 
the  root,  which  occafioned  the  animal’s  death.  At  all  the 
places  in  India,  where  we  have  fettlements,  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  the  diftanf  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Emperor,  fometimes,  kills  them  in  fuch 
numbers,  as  to  diftribute  quarters  of  them  to  all  his  omrahs; 
which  (hews  that  they  are  internally  wild  and  in  plenty,  and 
efteemed  good  or  delicious  food.  The  nyl-ghaus,  which 
have  been  brought  to-  England,  have  been  molt,  if  not  all  of 
them,  received  from  Surat  or  Bombay  ; and  they  feem  to  be 
lefs  uncommon  in  that  part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal  j which 
gives  room  for  a conjecture,  that  they  may  be  indigenous, 
perhaps  in  the  province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the  moft  weftern 
and  moft  confiderable  of  the  Hindoftan  empire,  lying  to  the 
northward  of  Surat,  and  ftretching  away  to  the  Indian 
ocean. 
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THE  BEAR. 

Of  the  Bear  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the  Brown 
Bear  of  the  Alps,  the  Black  Bear  of  North  America,  which 
is  fmaller,  and  the  great  Greenland  or  White  Bear.  Thefe, 
though  different  in  their  forms,  are  no  doubt  of  the  fame  ori- 
ginal, and  owe  their  chief  variations  to  food  and  elimate. 
They  have  all  the  fame  habitudes  being  equally  carnivorous, 
treacherous,  and  cruel.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the 
black  bear  of  America  reje&s  animal  food,  but  of  the  con- 
trary I am  certain,  as  I have  often  feen  the  young  ones, 
which  are  brought  over  to  London,  prefer  flefh  to  every  kind 
of  vegetable  aliment. 

The  brown  bear,  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  tempe- 
rate climates ; the  black  finds  fubfiftence  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  America,  while  the  great  white  bear  takes 
refuge  in  the  mofl  icy  climates,  and  lives  where  fcarce  any 
other  animal  can  find  fubfiftence. 

The  brown  bear  * is  not  only  favagc  but  folitary  ; he  takes 
refuge  in  the  molt  unfrequented  parts,  and  the  mofl  dange- 
rous precipices  of  uninhabited  mountains.  It  choofes  its 
den  in  the  moft  gloomy  parts  of  the  foreft,  in  fome  cavern 
that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  fom©- 
old  enormous  tree.  There  it  retires  alone,  and  paffes  fome 
months  of  the  winter  without  provifions,  or  without  ever 
ftirring  abroad.  However  this  animal  is  not  entirely  de- 
prived of  fenfation  like  the  bat,  or  the  dormoufe,  but  feems 
rather  to  fubfift  upon  the  exuberance  of  its  former  flefh, 
and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite,  when  the  fat  it  had  ac- 
quired in  fummer,  begins  to  be  entirely  wafted  aw^ay.  In 
this  manner,  when  the  bear  retires  to  its  den,  to  hide  for 
the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat,  but  at  the  end  of  forty  or 
fifty  days,  when  it  comes  forth  to  feek  for  frefh  nourifh- 
ment,  it  feems  to  have  flept  all  its  flelh  away.  It  is  a com- 
mon report  that  during  this  time,  they  live  by  fucking  their 
paws,  which  is  a vulgar  error  that  fcarce  requires  confute- 
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tion.  Thefe  folitary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the 
time  of  geftation  with  the  female  is  ftill  unknown  ; the  fe- 
male takes  great  care  to  provide  a proper  retreat  for  her 
young,  flie  fecures  them  in  the  hollow  of  a rock,  and  pro- 
vides a bed  of  hay  in  the  warrrieft  part  of  her  den  ; flie 
brings  forth  in  winter,  and  the  young  ones  begin  to  follow 
her  in . fprin£.  The  male  and  female,  by  no'  means-  in- 
habit the  fame  den  ; they  have  each  their  feparate  retreat, 
and  feldom  are  feen  together  but  upon  the  accedes  of  genial 
defire.  . , , , > . 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl,  interrupted  with 
rage,  .which  is  often  capricioufly  exerted ; and  tho’  this 
animal  feems  gentle  and  placid  to  its  mafter,  when  tamed  5 
yet  it  is  fliil  to  be  diftrufted  and  managed  with  caution,  as 
it  is  often  treacherous  and  refentful  without  a caufe. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  feme  degree  of  inftrutHon. 
There  are  f^w  but  have  feen  it  dance  in  awkward  meafures 
Upon  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice  or  the  inftrument  of  its 
leader $ and  it  mull  be  confeffed  that  the  dancer  is  often 
found  to  be  the  beft  performer  of  the  two.  I am  told,  that 
it  is  firft  taught  to  perform  in  this  manner,  by  fetting  it 
upon  hot  plates  of  iron,  and  then  playing  to  it,  while  in  this 
tineafy  fituation. 

The  bear,1  vvhen  come  to  rdaturity,  can  never  be  tamed ; 
it  then  continues  in  its  fiative  fiercenefs,  and,  though  caged, 
ftill  formidably  impotent,  at  the  approach  of  its  keeper  flies 
to  meet  him.  But  notwithftanding  the  fiercenefs  of  this 
animal,  the  natives  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  found, 
hunt  it  with  great  perfeverance  and  alacrity.  The  lead 
dangerous  method  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it,  by 
throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which  it  feems  to  be  chiefly 
fond  of,  and  feeks  for  in  the  hollow  of  trees.  In  Canada, 
where  the  black  beaks  are  very  common,  and  where  their 
dens  are  made  in  trees,  that  are  hollow  towards  the  top, 
they  are  taken  by  fetting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are 
often  above  thirty  feet  from  the  ground>  The  old  one  is 
generally  feen  firft  to  iflue  from  her  den,  and  is  fhot  by  the 
hunters.  The  young  ones,  as  they  defeend,  are  caught  in 
a noofe,  and  are  either  kept  or  killed  for  provifion.  Their 
paws  are  faid  to  be  a great  delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well 
enough  known  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here.  Their 
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fat  alio,  which  ft  ill  preferves  a certain  degree  of  fluidity,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  white  or  in- 
dolent tumours,  though  probably  very  little  fuperior  to  hog's 
lard. 

The  white  Greenland  bear  differs  greatly,  both  in  figure 
and  dimenfions,  from  thofe  already  deferibed  *,  and  though 
it  preferves  in  general  the  external  form  of  its  more  fouthern 
kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  above  three  times  the  fize.  The 
brown  bear  is  feldom  above  fix  feet  long ; the  white  bear  is 
often  known  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is 
made  rather  ftrong  and  fturdy,  like  the  maftifF;  the  Green- 
land bear,  though  covered  with  very  long  hair,  and  ap- 
parently bulky,  is  nevertherlefs  more  flender,  both  as  to 
the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  more  inclining  to  the  fhape 
of  the  greyhound.  In  fhort,  all  the  variations  of  its  figure 
and  its  colour,  feem  to  proceed  from  the  coldnefs  of  the 
climate,  where  it  refides,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is 
fupplied  with. 

The  white  bear,  feems  the  only  animal,  that  by  being 
placed  in  the  coldeft  climate,  grows  larger  than  thofe  that 
live  in  the  temperate  zones.  All  other  fpecies  of  Animated 
Nature,  diminiih  as  they  approach  the  poles,  and  feem  con- 
tracted in  their  fize,  by  the  rigours  of  the  ambient  atmo- 
fphere  5 but  the  bear,  being  unmolefted  in  thele  defolate 
climates,  and  meeting  no  animal,  but  what  he  can  eafily 
conquer,  finding  alfo  a fufficient  fupply  of  fiffiy  provifions, 
he  grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of 
an  African  foreft,  fo  the  bear  remains  undifputed  mailer  of 
the  icy  mountains  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When 
our  mariners  land  upon  thofe  fhores,  in  fuch  parts  as  have 
not  been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears  come  down  to 
view  them  with  an  awkward  curiofity  ; they  approach  fiowly, 
feeming  undetermined  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
being’  naturally  a timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged  on 
by  the  confcious  experience  of  their  former  victories  5 how- 
ever, when  they  are  fhot  at,  or  wounded,  they  endeavour 
to  fly,  or  finding  that  impracticable,  they  make  a fierce  and 
defperate  refiftance  till  they  die.  As  they  live  upon  fiih  and 
feals,  their  flefh  is  too  ftrong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have 
nothing  but  the  lkin,  to  reward  them,  for  the  dangers  in- 
curred in  the  engagement. 
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The  number  of  thefe  animals  that  are  found  about  the 
northupole,  if  we  confider  the  fcarcity  thereof,  of  all  other 
terreitial  creatures  is  very  amazing.  They  are  not  only  feen 
at  land,  but  often  on  ice-floats,  feveral  leagues  at  fea.  They 
are  often  tran {ported  in  this  manner  to  the  very  ihores  of 
Iceland,  where  they  no  fooner  land,  but  all  the  natives  are 
in  arms  to  receive  them.  It  often  happens,  that  when  a 
Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  at  fea,  by  coming 
too  near  an  ice-float,  a white  bear  unexpectedly  jumps  into 
their  boat,  and  if  he  does  not  overfet  it,  fits  calmly  where  he 
firft  came  down,  and  like  a paflenger,  fufFers  himfelf  to  be 
rowed  along.  It  it  probable  the  poor  little  Greenlander  is 
not  very  found  of  his  new  guell ; however  he  makes  a virtue 
of  necefiity,  and  hofpitably  rows  him  to  fhore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fifh,  feals,  and  dead 
whales,  it  feldom  removes  far  from  the  fhore.  When  forced 
by  hunger,  if  often  ventures  into  the  deep,  fwims  after 
feals,  and  devours  whatever  it  can  feize ; it  is  however 
but  a bad  fwimmer,  and  it  is  often  hunted  in  this  manner 
by  boats  till  is  fatigued,  and  at  laft  deflroyed.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a battle  enfues  between  a bear  and  a morfe  or  a 
whale,  but  as  the  latter  are  more  expert  in  their  own  element, 
they  generally  prove  victorious.  However,  when  the  bear 
can  find  a young  whale,  it  repays  hfin  for  the  danger  he  in- 
curs of  meeting  with  the  parent. 


CHAP.  X. 
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iL  HE  Badger’s  legs  are  fo  fhort,  that  its  belly  fee  ms  to 
touch  the  ground ; this  however  is  but  a deceitful  appear- 
ance, as  it  is  caufed  by  the  length  of  the  hair,  which  is  very 
long  all  over  the  body,  and  makes  it  feem  much  more  bulky 
than  it  really  is.  It  is  a folitary  ftupid  animal,  that  finds 
refuge,  remote  from  man,  and  digs  itfelf  a deep  hole, 
with  great  afliduity.  It  feem's  to  avoid  the  light,  and  feldom 
quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  ftealing  out  at  night  to  find 
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fubfiftence.  It  burrows  in  the  ground  very  eafy,  its  legs 
being  fhort  and  drong,  and  its  claws,  did  and  horny.  As 
it  continues  to  bury  itfelf,  and  throw  the  earth  behind  it, 
to  a great  didance,  and  thus  forms  to  itfelf  a winding  hole, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  remains  in  fafety.  As  the  fox  is 
not  fo  expert  at  digging  into  the  earth,  it  often  takes  pcf- 
felfion  of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by  the  badger,  and 
feme  fay,  forces  it  from  its  retreat,  by  laying  its  excrements 
at  the  mouth  of  the  badger’s  hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making  itfelf  a new 
habitation,  from  which  it  feldom  ventures  far,  as  it  flies  but 
flowly  and  can  find  fafety  only  in  the  ftrength  of  its  retreat. 
When  it  it  furprifed  by  the  dogs  at  fome  diflance  from  its 
hole,  it  then  combats  with  defperate  refolution  ; it  fails  upon 
its  back,  defends  itfelf  on  every  fide,  and  feldom  dies  un- 
revenged in  the  mid  ft  of  its  enemies. 

The  'badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a carnivorous  animal,  and 
nothing  that  has  life  can  come  amifs  to  it.  It  fleeps  the 
greateft  part  of  its  time,  and  thus  without  being  a voracious 
feeder,  it  dill  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  winter.  They  al- 
ways keep  their  hole  very  clean,  and  when  the  female  brings 
forth,  fhe  makes  a comfortable  warm 'bed  of  hay,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  hole  for  the  reception  of  her  young.  She  brings 
forth  in  fummer,  generally  to  the  number  of  three  or  four, 
which  flie  feeds  at  firfl  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with 
fuch  petty  prey  as  fhe  can  furprife.  She  feizes  the  young- 
rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds’  neds,  finds  out  where 
the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  honey,  and  brings  all  to  her 
expe dling  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  eafily  tamed,  but  the 
old  dill  continue  favage  and  incorrigible  ; the  former,  after 
a fhort  time,  play  with  the  dogs,  follow  their  mad^r  about 
the  houfe,  but  feem  of  all  other  animals  the  mod  fond  of  the 
fire.  They  often  approach  it  fo  clofely,  that  they  burn 
themfelves  in  a dangerous  manner.  They  are  fometimes 
alfo  fubje<T  to  the  mange,  and  have  a gland  under  their  tail 
which  feents  pretty  drongly.  The  poor  of  fome  countries 
£at  their  flelh;  which,  though  fat,  is  at  bed  but  rank  and  ill 
tafted. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

THE  TAPIR. 

X HERE  feems  to  be  a rude,  but  inferior  refemblance  be- 
tween many  animals  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The 
cougar  of  America  refemhles  the  tiger  in  natural  ferocity, 

>:  far  inferior  in  its  dimenfions.  The  lama  bears  fome 
c-  -Luy  to  the  camel,  but  is  far  behind  it  in  ftrength  and 
utility.  The  tapir  may  be  confidered  as  the  hippopotamos. 
of  the  new  continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to  its  fize  and 
ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance  in  its  form  to 
a mule.  It  has  a long  fnout,  which  it  lengthens  or  con- 
trails at  pleafure.  Its  e,ars  are  fmall,  long,  and  pendant. — 
Its  neck  and  tail  are  (hort,  and  its  claws  ftrong  and  firm,  of 
which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot.  Its  (kin  is  thick,  and  co- 
vered with  brown  hair,  and  the  natives  make  fhields  of  it, 
which  cannot  be  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

This  animal  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  termed  amphibi- 
ous, as  it  chiefly  refides  in  the  water.  It  differs,  however, 
from  all  others  of  this  kind,  in  feeding  entirely  upon  vege- 
tables, and  not  making  this  element  the  place  of  its  depre- 
dations. It  feeds  upon  the  paftures  by  the  river-fide,  and  as 
it  is  very  timorous,  the  inftant  it  hears  the  leaft  noife,  it 
plunges  into  the  ftream.  They  are  greatly  fought  after  by 
the  natives,  as  their  flefh  is  confidered  as  a delicacy,  and 
thought  by  fome  not  inferior  to  beef. 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE  RACOON. 

JL  HE  racoon,  which  fome  authors  have  called  the  Ja- 
maica rat,  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  badger ; its  body  is 
fhort  and  bulky ; its  fur  is  fine,  long,  and  thick,  blackifh  at 
the  furface,  and  grey  towards  the  bottom ; the  nofe  is  ra- 
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theT  diorter,  anil  more  pointed  than  that  of  a fox  ; the  eyes 
large  and  yellow,  the  teeth  refembling  thofe  of  a dog,  the 
tail  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a point,  regularly  marked 
with  r:  gs  of  black,  and  at  lead  as  long  as  the  body*,  the 
fore-feet ‘are  much  (horter  than  the  hinder,  both  armed  with 
five  fharp  claws,  with  which,  and  his- teeth,  the  animal  makes 
a vigorous  tefi  dance-  Like  the  fquirrel,  it  makes  ufe  of  its 
paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating,  but  it  differs  from  the 
monkey  kind,  which  ufe  but  one  hand  on  thofe  occafions, 
whereas  the  racoon  and  the  fquirrel  ufe  both  ; as,  wanting 
the  thumb,  their  paws  fingly  are  unfit  for  grafping  or  hold- 
ing. Though  this  animal  be  fnort  and  bulky,  it  is  however 
very  active  ; its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with 
great  facility  ; it  runs  on  the  trunk  with  the  fame  fwifcnefs 
that  it  moves  upon  the  plain,  and  fports  among  the  mod  ex- 
treme branches  with  great  agility,  fecurity  and  eafe;  it 
moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding,  and  though  it  proceeds 
in  an  oblique  direction,  it  has  fpeed  enough  mod  frequently 
to  efcape  its  purfuers. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  America, 
nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned  its  being  found  in  the 
Ancient  Continent.  But  in  the  climates  of  which  it  is  a na- 
tive, it  is  found  in  noxious  abundance,  particularly  in  Ja- 
maica, where  it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and  where  it  often 
■defcends  to  feed  upon  the  plantations  of  fugar-cane.  The 
planters  cf  thefe  climates,  confider  thefe  animals  as  one  of 
their  greated  miferies ; they  have  contrived  various  me- 
thods of  dedroying  them,  yet  dill  they  propagate  in  fuch 
numbers  that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  fet  them  free  ; 
fo  that  a fwarm  of  thefe  famifhed  creatures  are  found  to  do 
more  injury  in  a fingle  night,  than  the  labours  of  a month  can 
repair. 

But  though,  when  wild,  they  are  thus  troublefome,  in  a 
date  of  tamenefs  no  animal  is  more  ,harmlefs  or  amufing  5 
they  are  capable  of  being  inftru&ed  in  various  little  amufing 
tricks.  The  racoon  is  playful  and  cleanly,  and  is  very  eafily 
funported ; it  eats  of  every  thing  that  is  given  it,  and  if  left 
to  itfelf,  no  cat  can  be  a better  provider  j it  examines  every 
corner,  eats  of  all  fiefli,  either  boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits,  or 
corn,  infefrs  themfelves  cannot  efcape  it,  and  if  left  at  li- 
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berty  in  a garden,  it  will  feed  upon  fnails,  wornls,  and 
beetles  ; but  it  has  a particular  fondnefs  for  fweets  of  every 
kind,  and  io  be  pofleffed  of  thefe,  in  its  wild  Hate,  it  incurs 
every  danger.  Though  it  will  eat  its  provifions  dry,  it 'will 
lor  choice  dip  them  in.  water*  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  way  ; 
it  has  one  peculiarity  which  few  other  animals  have  been 
found  to  pc  fiefs,  it  drinks  as  well  by  lapping  like  the  dog,  as 
by  fucking  like  the  horfe. 
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JL  PIE  firft  peculiarity  with  which  this  animal  ftrikes'  the. 
fpeclator,  is  the  extreme  length  of  its  fnout,  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  hog,  but  elongated  to  a 
furprifing  degree  ; it  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  the 
animal  lall  deferibed,  except  that  the  neck  and  the  body  are 
longer,  the  fur  fhbrter,  and  the  eyes  fmaller;  but  its  princi- 
pal diftinclion,  as  was  faid  before,  confifts  in  the  fhape 
of  its  nole ; the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  the  fnout,  which  is  moveable  in  every  divifion 
turning  up  at  the  end.  Like  the  racoon,  it  fits  up  on  the 
hinder  legs  with  great  eafe,  and  in  this  pofition  with  both 
paws,  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  fubject  to  eat  its  own  tail,  which  is  ra^ 
ther  longer  than  its  body  *,  but  this  flrange  appetite  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  coati  alone ; the  mococo,  and  fome  of 
the  monkey  kinds  do  the  fame,  and  feem  to  feel  no  pain  in 
wounding  a part  of  the  body,  fo  remote  from  the  centre  of 
circulation. 

It  feems  pofleffed  of  the  fame  playful  qualities,  and  indif- 
criminate  appetites  with  the  animal  deferibed  in  the  laft  chap- 
. ter  ; if  left  at  liberty  in  a Hate  of  tamenefs,  it  will  purfue  the 
poultry,  and  deilroy  every  living  thing  that  it  has.  ftrength 
to  conquer  ; though  it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  feems 
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obftinately  bent  againfl  receiving  any  infl:ru£lion,  and  nei- 
ther threats  nor  careffes  ran  induce  it  to  pradfife  any  arts  to 
which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined.  When  it  fleeps,  it  rolls 
itfelf  up  in  a lump,  and  in  that  pofition  often  continues  fpr 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  together. 
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T HE  ANT-BEAR. 

There  are  many  animals  that  live  upon  ants  in  Africa 
and  America  ; the  pangolin  or  fcaly  lizard  of  Guinea  may  be 
confidered  among  this  number  ; but  there  are  a greater  va- 
riety in  America,  which  make  thofe  minute  infedts  their 
only  fubfiftence.  Though  they  are  of  different  figures  and 
fizes,  yet,  in  general  they  go  under  one  common  name  of 
the  ant-bear;  the  peculiar  length  and  flendernefs  of  their* 
fnout,  their  lingular  appetites,  and  their  manner  of  taking 
their  prey,  flriking  us  too  ftrongly  to  attend  to  the  minute 
differences  of  their  fize  or  form. 

They  have  been  claffed  by  Mr.  Buffon  into  the  larger 

TAMANDUA,  th?  SMALLER  TAMANDUA,  and  t'he  ANT-EATER. 
The  longeft  of  this  kind  is  four  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail;  their  legs  are  fhort,and  armed 
with  four  flrong  claws;  their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the 
animal  often  throws  it  on  its  back  like  the  fquirrel.  The  fe- 
cond  of  this  kind  rs  not  above  eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail 
is  without  hair,  and  it  fweeps  the  ground  as  the  animal 
moves.  The  ant-eater,  which  is  the  third  variety,  is  flill 
fmaller  than  either  of  the  former,  as  it  is  not  above  feven 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail. 
The  two  former  are  of  a brown  aufky  colour,  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddifh,  mixed  with  yellow  ; though  they  differ  in 
figure,  they  all  refemble  each  other  in  one  peculiarity, 
which  is  the  extreme  flendernefs  of  their  fnout,  and  the 
amazing  length  of  their  tongue. 

The  fnout  is  produced  in  fo  difproportionate  a manner 
that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a fourth  part  of  the  whole 
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figure.  A horfe  has  one  of  the  longed  heads  of  any  animal 
we  know,  and  yet  the  ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as  long, 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  The  fnout  of  this  animal  is  al- 
moft  round  and  cylindrical  5 it  is  extremely  (lender,  and  is 
fcarce  thicker  near  the  ey£s  than  at  its  extremity.  The 
mouth  is  very'  fmall,  the  nodrils  are  very'  clofe  to  each  other, 
the  eyes  are  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  nofe,  the 
neck  is  fhort,  the  tongue  is  extremely  long,  (lender,  and 
Hatted  on  both  fides  ; this  it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in 
the  mouth,  and  is  the  only  indrument  by  which  it  finds  fub- 
fidence  •,  for  the  whole  of  this  trjbe  are  entirely  without 
teeth,  and  find  fafety  only  in  the  remotenefs  and  fccurity  of 
their  retreat.  , 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
we  (hall  find  that  all  the  molt  active,  fprightly,  and  ufeful 
quadrupeds  have  been  gathered  round  man,  and  either 
ferved  his  pleafures,  or  Hill  maintained  their  independence, 
by  their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or  their  indudry.  It  is 
in  the  remote  folitudes  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helplefs, 
the  deformed,  and  the  mondrous  births  of  Nature.  Thefe 
wretched  animals  ' being  incapable  of  defending  thcmfelves, 
either  by  their  agility,  or  their  natural  arms,  fall  a prey  to 
every  creature  that  attacks  them  *,  they,  therefore,  retire  for 
fafety  into  the  darked  forelts,  or  the  mod  defert  mountains, 
where  none  of  the  bolder  or  fwifter  animals  choofe'  to 

refide*  * 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  an  animal  fo  helplefs  as  the 
ant-bear  is,  with  legs  too  fhort  to  fit  it  for  flight,  and  unpro- 
vided with  teeth,  to  give  it  a power  of  refidance,  is  neither 
numerous,  nor  often  feen  ; its  retreats  at%  in  the  mod  bar- 
ren and  uncultivated  parts  qf  South  America.  It  is  a native 
only  of  the  new  continent,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the  old. 
It  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides  itfelf  under  the  fal- 
len leaves.  It  feldom  ventures  from  its  retreat,  and  the  in- 
dudry  of  an  hour  fupplies  it  with  fufneient  food  for  feveral 
days  together.  Its  manner  of  procuring  its  prey*  is  one  of 
^he  mod  Angular  in  all  natural  hillory  j as  its  name  im- 
plies, it  lives  entirely  upon  ants  and  infedls ; thefe,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  bred,  are  found  in  the  greated  abun-» 
clance,  and  often  build  thcmfelves  hills,  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
where  they  live  in  community.  When  this  animal  ap- 
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proacties  an  hnt-liiil,  it  creeps  flowly  forward  on  its  belly, 
taking  every  precaution  ta  keep  itfelf  concealed,  till  it 
comes  within  a proper  dittance  of  the  place  where  it  intends 
to  make  its  banquet ; there  lying  clofely  along  at  its  length, 
it  thrufts  forth  its  round  red  tongue,  which  is  often  two 
feet  long,  acrofs  the  path  of  thefe  bufy  infe£ls,  and  there 
lets  it  lie  motionlefs  for  feveral  minutes  together.  The  ants 
of  that  country,  fome  of  which  are  half  an  inch  long,  gon- 
fidering  it  as  a piece  of  flefh  accidentally  thrown  before 
them,  come  forth  and  fwarm  upon  it  in  great  numbers,  but 
wherever  they  touch,  they  flick;  for  this  inftrument  is 
Covered With  a flirriy  fluid,  which  like  bird-lime,  entangles 
every  creature  that  lights  upon  it.  When,  therefore,  the 
ant-bear  has  found  a fufheient  number  for  one  morfel,  it 
inflantly  draws  in  the  tongue,  and  devours  them  all  in  a 
moment;  after  which  it  ftill  continues  in  its  pofition, 
pra&ifing  the  fame  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely  appeafed  ; 
it  then  retires  to  its  hiding-place  once  more,  where  it 
continues  in  indolent  exigence,  till  again  excited  by  the  calls 
of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a creature,  that  feems  of  all 
others  the  moft  helplefs  and  deformed.  It  finds  fafety  in 
its  hiding-places  from  its  enemies,  and  an  ample  fupply  in 
fome  neighbouring  ant-hill,  for  all  its  appetites.  As  it  only 
tries  to  avoid  its  puriuers,  it  is  feldom  difeovered  by  them; 
yet  helplefs  as  this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity, 
though  without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its  claws,  with 
great  obflinacy.  With  thefe  arms  alone,  it  has  often  been 
found  to  oppofe  the  dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It  throws 
itlelf  upon  its  back,  fallens  upon  its  enemy  with  all  its 
claws,  flicks  with  great  flrength  and  perfeyerance,  and  even 
after  killing  its  invader,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  does 
not  quit  its  hold,  but  remains  fattened  upon  it  with  vin- 
dictive desperation. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  SLOTH. 

Of  the  Sloth  there  are  two  diffrent  kinds,  diftingmfhed 
from*  each  other  by  their  claws  ; the  one,  which  in  its  native 
country  is^  called  the  unan,  having  only  two  claws  upon 
each  foot,  and  being  without  a tail  *,  the  other,  which  is 
called  the  ai,  having  a tail  and  three  claws  upon  each  foot. 
The  unan  has  the  fnout  longer,  the  ears  more  apparent,  and 
the  fur  very  different  from  the  other.  It  differs  alfo  in  the 
number  of  its  ribs,  this  having  fojrty-fix,  while  the  ai  has 
1 1 tv  v-elght.  Thefe  differences, however,  which  tho’  very 
apparent,  have  been  but  little  regarded  in  the  defeription  of 
two  animals  which  fo  ftrongly  refemble  each  other  in  the 
general  out-lines  of  their  figure,  in  their  appetites,  and  their- 
helplefs  formation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  deferibed  under  the  commpn 
appellation  of  the  doth,  and  their  habitudes  well  deferve  our 
wonder  and  curiofity.  Nature Teems  cramped  and  con- 
strained in  their  formation  *,  other  animals  are  often  indolent 
from  choice,  thefe  are  flow  from  neceffity  j the  ai,  from 
which  I fhall  take  my  defeription,  and.  from  which  the  other 
differs  only  in  the  flight  particulars  above  mentioned,  and  in 
being  rather  more  aftive,  is  of  about  the  fize  of  a badger. 
Its  fur  is  coarfe  and  flaring,  fomewhat  rcfembling  dried 
grafs  ; the  tail  very  fhort,  and  fcarce  appearing  ; the  mouth 
extending  from  ear  to  ear ; the  eye  dull  and  heavy ; the 
feet  .armed  with  three  claws  each,  and  made  fo  fhort,  and 
fet  on  fo  awkwardly,  that  a few  paces  is  often  the  journey 
of  a week ; but  though  the  feet  are  fhort,  they  are  ftill 
longer  than  its  legs,  and  thefe  proceed  from  the  body  m fuch 
an  oblique  direftion,  that  the  foie  of  the  foot  feldom  touches 
.the  ground.  When  the  animal  therefore  is  compelled  to 
make  a ftep  forward,  it  ferapes  on  the  back  of  the  nails  along 
the  furface,  and  wheeling  the  limbs  circularly  about,  yet 
ftill  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places  its  foot  in  a 
progeffive  pbfition ; the  other  three  limbs  are  all  brought 
about  with  the  fame  difficulty  * and  thus  it  is  feen  to  move. 
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not  above  three  feet  in  an  hour.  In  fa£t,  this  poor  creature 
feldom  changes  place  but  by  condraint,  and  when  impelled 
by  the  fevered  dings  of  hunger. 

The  lloth  feems  to  be  the  meaned  and  mod  ill-formed  of 
all  thofe  anirrials  that  chew  the  cud  ; it  lives  entirely  upon 
vegetable  food,  on  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of 
trees,  and  often  even  on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing  eife 
is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  fubfidence.  Like  all  other  ruminant 
animals,  it  has  four  domachs  $ and  thefe  requiring  a large 
{hare  of  prOvifion  to  fupply  them,  it  generally  drips  a tree 
of  all  its  verdure  in  lefs  than  a fortnight.  Still  however  it 
keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  defeend,  while  any  thing  remains 
that  can  ferve  it  for  food  *,  it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the 
bark;,  and  thus  in  a diort  time  kills  the  tree  upon  which  it 
found  its  fupport.  Thus  deliitute  of  provifions  above,  and 
crawling  flowly  from  branch  to  branch,  in  hopes  cf  finding 
fomething  dill  left,  it  is  at  lad  obliged  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  that  attend  it  below.  Though  it  is  formed  by 
Nature  for  climbing  a tree  with  great  pain  and  difficulty, 
yet  it  is  utterly  unable  to  defeend  ; it  therefore  is  obliged  to 
drop  from  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable 
of  exerting  itfelf  to  break  the  violence  of  its  defeent,  it 
drops  like  a fhapelefs  heavy  mafs,  and  feels  no  fmall  (hock 
in  the  fall.  There,  after  remaining  feme  time  torpid,  it 
prepares  for  a journey  to  fome  neighbouring  tree  ; but  this 
of  all  migrations  is  the  mod  tedious,  dangerous,  and  pain- 
ful * it  often  takes  a week  in  crawling  to  a tree  not  fifty 
yards  didant ; it  moves  with  imperceptible  fiownefs,  and 
often  baits  by  the  way*  All  motions  feem  to  torture  it, 
every  dep  it  takes  it  lets  forth  a mod  plaintive,  melancholy 
cry,  which  from  fome  didant  fimilitude  to  the  human  voice, 
excites  a kind  of  difgud,  mixed  with  pity.  This  plaintive 
found  feems  its  chief  defence,  few  quadrupeds  appear  willing 
to  interrupt  its  progrefs,  either  that  the  flefh  is  offenfive,  or 
that  they  are  terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at'  length  they 
reach  their  dedined  tree,  they  mount  it  with  much  greater 
eafe  than  when  they  moved  upon  the  plain.  They'fall  to 
with  familhed  appetite,  and  as  before,  dedroy  the  very 
{ource  that  fupplies  them. 

How  far  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  unfiniffied 
productions  of  Nature,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
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termine ; if  we  meafure  their  happinefs  by  our  fenfalionsy 
nothing,  it  is  certain,  can  be  more  miierable  ; but  it  is 
probable,  confidered  with  regard  to  themfelves,  they  may 
have  fome  fkores  of  comfort  unknown  to  us,  which  may  fet 
them  upon  a level  with  fome  other  inferior  ranks  of  the 
creation  m9  if  apart  of  their  life  be  expofed  to  pain  and  labour, 
it  is  compenfated  by  a larger  portion  of  plenty,  indolence,- 
and  fafety.  In  fa£f,  they  are  formed  very  very  differently 
from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  probable,  they  have 
different  enjoyments.  Like  birds,  they  have  but  one  com- 
mon vent  for  the  purpofes  of  propagation,  excrement,  and 
urine.  Like  the  tortoife,  which  they  referable,  in  the  dow- 
nefs  of  their  motion,  they  continue  to  live  fome  time  after 
their  nobler  parts  are  wounded,  or  even  taken  away.  They 
bear  the  marks  of  all  thofe  honlely-formed  animals,  that  like 
rude  machines  are  not  eafrly  dilcompofed. 

Its  note*  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  afcending  and  def- 
cending  hexachord,  which  it  utters  only  by  night ; its  look  is- 
fo  piteous,  as  to  move  compaflion  ; it  is  alfo  accompanied  with 
tears,  that  diffuade  eyery  body  from  injuring  fo  wretched  a 
being.  Its  abftinence  from  food  is  remarkably  powerful 
one  that  had  fattened  itfelf  by  its  feet  to  a pole,  and  was  fo 
fufpended  acrofs  two  beams,  remained  forty  days  without 
meat,  drink,  or  deep  *r  the  ftrength  of  its  feet  is.  fb  great,, 
that'  whatsoever  it  feizes  on,  cannot  pciTibly  be  freed  from 
its  claws.  A dog  was  let  loofe  at  the  above-mentioned  ani- 
mal, taken  from  the  pole  *,  after  fome  time  the  doth  laid 
hold  of  the  dog  with  its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,,  till  ho 
peridied  with  hunger. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  GERBUA. 

FT"1*  ' . . 

JL  HIS  animal  as  little  refembles  a quadruped,  as  that 

which  has  been  defcribed  in  a former  chapter.  If  we  fhould 
fuppofe  a bird,  divefted  of  its  feathers,  and  walking  upon- 
its  legs,  it  might  give  us  fome  idea  of  its  figure.  It  has 
* Pennant’#  Synopfis. 
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four  feet  indeed,  but  in  running  or  retting,  It  never  makes 
ufe  of  any  but  the  hinder,  The  number  of  legs,  how- 
ever, do  not  much  contribute  to  any  animal’s  fpeed  % and 
the  gerbua,  though  properly  fpeaking,  furnifhed  but  with 
two,  is  one  of  the  fwiftett  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  gerbua  is  not  above  the  fize  of  a large  rat,  and  its 
head  is  Hoped  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a rabbit,  the  teeth 
alfo  are  formed  like  thofe  of  the  rat  kind,  there  being  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  $ it  has  a very  long  tail,  tufted  at 
the  end  j the  head,  the  back,  and  Tides  are  covered  with 
large  afh-coloured  foft  hair  *,  the  bread  and  belly  is  whitifh, 
but  what  mod  deferves  our  attention  in  the  formation  of 
this  little  animal,  is  the  legs  *,  the  fore-legs  are  not  an  inch 
long,  with  four  claws  and  a thumb  upon  each,  while  the 
hinder  legs  are  two  inches  and  a quarter,  and  exactly  refemble 
thofe  of  a bird,  there  being  but  three  toes,  the  middlemoft 
of  which  is  longed. 

The  gerbua  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Paledine,  and 
the  deferts  between  Bnfferah  and  Aleppo  ; its  hind-legs,  as 
was  faid  before,  are  only  ufed  in  running,  while  the  fore- 
paws,  like  thofe  of  a fquirrel,  grafp  its  food,  and  in  feme 
meafure  perform  the  office  of  hands.  It  is  often  feen  by 
travellers  as  they  pafs  along  the  deferts,  eroding  their  way, 
and  jumping  fix  or  eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and  going  fo 
fwiftly,  that  fcarce  any  other  quadruped  is  able  to  overtake 
them.  They  are  a lively,  harmlefs  race  of  animals,  living 
entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  Pennant  teljs  us  of  two  that  were  lately 
brought  to  London,  that  burrowed  almott  through  the,  brick 
wall  of  the  room  where  they  were  kept ; they  came  out  of 
their  hole  at  night  for  food,  and  when  caught,  were  much 
fatter  and  fleeker  than  when  confined  to  their  burrows.  A 
variety  of  this  animal  is  found  alfo  in  Siberia  and  Circaffia, 
and  is  moft  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Alia.  They 
are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the  rabbit  itfelf ; and 
when  purfued  for  a long  time,  if  they  cannot  efcape  by  their 
fwiftnefs,  they  try  to  make  a hole  in  ft  anti  y in  the  ground, 
in  which  they  often  bury  themfelves  deep  enough  to  find 
fecurity  before  their  purfuers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  i 1 
iome  places,  are  fo  thick,  as  to  be  dangerous  to  travellers, 
the  horles  perpetually  falling  in  them.  It  is  a provident  little 
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animal,  and  lays  up  for  the  winter.  It  cuts  grafs  in  heaps 
of  a foot  fquare,  which  when  dried,  it  carries  into  its  bur- 
row, therewith  to  ferve  it  for  food,  to  keep  its  young  warm 
during  the  rigours  of  the  winter. 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which  was  firft 
difcovered  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Banks,  is  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary. He  calls  it  the  kanguroo';  and  though  from  its 
general  outline,  and  the  moil  itriking  peculiarities  of  its 
figure,  it  greatly  refembles  the  gerbua,  yet  it  entirely  differs, ; 
if  we  confider  its  fize,  or  thofe  minute  diflin£lions  which 
dire£l  the  makers  of  fyllems  in  afforting  the  general  ranks  of 
Nature. 

The  largefl  of  the  gerbua  kind  which  are  to  be  found  in 
in  the  ancient  continent,  do  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a rabbit. 
The  kanguroo  of  New  Holland,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found, 
is  often  known  to  weigh  above  fixty  pounds,  and  mud 
confequently  be  as  large  as  a fheep.  Although  the  Ikin  of 
that  which  was  fluffed  and  brought  home  by  Mr.  Banks* 
was  not  much  above  the  fize  of  a hare,  yet  it  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  gerbua  kind  that  have  been  hitherto 
known,  and  very  different  in  many  particulars.  The  fnoitt 
of  the  gerbua,  as  has  been  faid,  is  fhort  and  round,  that  of 
the  difcovered  animal  long  and  flender ; the  teeth  alfo  en- 
tirely differ  ; for  as  the  gerbua  has  but  two  cutting  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  making  four  in  all,  this  animal,  befide  its  cutting 
teeth,  has  four  canine  teeth  alfo  ; but  what  makes  a more 
linking  peculiarity  is  the  formation  of  his  lower  jaw,  which* 
as  the  ingenious  difcoverer  fuppofes,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  open  and  (hut  like  a pair  of  fciffars,  and  cut 
grafs,  probably  this  animal’s  principal  food.  The  head, 
neck,  and  fhoulders  are  very  frnall  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body ; the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thick  near  the  rump,  and  tapering  towards  the  end,J:he  fkin 
is  covered  with  a fhort  fur,  excepting  the  head  and  ears, 
which  bear  a flight  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  hair.  We 
are  not  told,  however,  from  the  formation  of  its  flomach, 
to  what  clafs  of  quadrupeds  it  belongs,  from  its  eating 
grafs,  which  it  has  been  feen  to  do  ; one  would  be  apt  to 
rank  it  among  the  ruminant  animals,  but  from  the  canine 
teeth  which  it  is  found  to  have,  we  may  on  the  other  hand 
fuppofe  it  to  bear  feme  relation  to  the  carnivorous.  Upon 
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the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  claffed  with  none  more  pro- 
perly, than  with  animals  of  the  gerbua  kind,  as  its  hindlegs 
are  fo  much  longer  than  the  fore  ; it  moves  alfo  precifely  in 
the  fam?  manner,  taking  great  bounds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
at  a time,  and  thus  fometimes  efeaping  even  the  fleeted: 
greyhound  with  which  Mr.  Banks  purfued  it.  One  of  them 
that  was  killed,  proved  to  be  good  food  *,  but  a feeond,  which 
weighed  eighty-four  pounds,  was  not  yet  come  to  its  rml 
growth,  was  found  to  be  much  inferior. 

With  this  iaft  defcribed  and  lafl  difcovered  animal,  I {hall 
conclude  the  hiftory  of  quadrupeds,  which  of  all  parts  of  na- 
tural knowledge  feems  to  have  been  defcribed  the  mod  ac- 
curately. As  thefe,  from  their  figure,  as  well  as  their  faga- 
city,  bear  the  neared  refemblance  to  man,  and  from  their 
ufes  or  enmities  are  the  mod  refpeCtable  parts  of  the  infe- 
rior creation,  fo  it  was  his  intered,  and  his  pieafure,  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  their  hidory.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  time,  which  enlarges  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge 
in  other  parts  of  learning,  can  add  but  very  little  to  this. 
The  addition  of  a new  quadruped  to  the  catalogue  already 
known  is  of  no  fmail  confequence,  and  happens  but  feldonr; 
for  the  number  of  all  is  fo  few,  that  wherever  a new  i* 
found,  it  becomes  an  object  worthy  our  bed  attention.  It 
may  take  refuge  in  its  native  deferts  from  our  purfuits,  but 
not  from  our  curiofity. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
creation  ; the  claffes  of  birds,  of  fifhes,  and  of  infects,  are 
all  much  more  numerous,  and  more  incompletely  known. 
The  quadruped  is  pofTeffed  of  no  arts  of  efeaping,  which 
we  are  not  able  to  overcome  ; but  the  bird  removes  itfelf  by 
its  fwiftnefs,  the  fifhes  find  protection  in  their  native  ele- 
ment, and  infeCts  are  fecured  in  their  minutenefs,  numbers, 
and  variety.  Of  all  thefe  therefore,  we  have  but  a very  in- 
adequate catalogue,  and  though  the  lid  be  already  very  large,, 
yet  every  hour  is  adding  to  its  extent. 

In  faCt,  all  knowledge  is  pleafant  only  as  the  objeCt  of  it 
contributes  to  render  man  happy,  and  the  fervices  of  qua- 
drupeds being  fo  very  neceffary  to  him  in  every  fituation,  he 
is  particularly  interested  in  their  hidory : without  their  aid, 
what  a wretched  and  forlorn  creature  would  he  have  been!  the 
principal  part  of  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  his  amufements 
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are  derived  wholly  from  them  ; and  he  may  be  cbnfidered 
as  a great  lord,  fometimes  cherifhing  his  humble  dependents* 
and  fometimes  terrifying  the  refradlory,  to  contribute  to  his 
delight  and  conveniences. 

The  horfe  and  the  afs,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  lama* 
and  the  rein-deer,  contribute  to  eafe  his  fatigues,  and  to  give 
him  that  fwiftnefs  which  he  wants  from  Nature.  By  their 
aftiftance,  he  changes  place  without  labour ; he  attains 
health  without  wearinefs  ; his  pride  is  enlarged  by  the  ele- 
gance of  equipage,  and  other  animals  are  purfued  with  a 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  It  were  happy  indeed  for  man,  if, 
while  converting  thefe  quadrupeds  to  his  own  benefit,  he  had 
not  turned  them  to  the  deftruftion  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
he  has  employed  fome  of  them  for  the  purpofes  of  war,  ami 
they  have  conformed  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too 
fatal  an  obedience. 

The  cow,  the  fheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their  varieties,  are 
neceffary  to  him,  though  in  a different  manner.  Their  flefli 
makes  the  principal  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  their  wrool  or 
fkins  the  chief  ornament  of  his  perfon.  Even  thofe  nations 
that  are  forbid  to  touch  any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot  wdiolly 
difpenfe  with  their  aftiftance.  The  milk  of  thefe  animals 
makes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  country,  and 
often  repairs  thofe  conftitutions  that  have  been  broken  by 
difeafe  or  intemperance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret,  may  be  considered  as 
having  dcferted  from  their  fellow-quadrupeds,  to  lift  them- 
felves  under  the  condudt  and  protection  of  man.  At  his 
command  they  exert  all  their  fervices  againft  fuch  animals  a's 
they  are  capable  of  deftrcying,  and  follow  them  into  places 
where  he  himfelf  wants  abilities  to  purfue. 

As  there  is  thus  a numerous  tribe,  that  he  has  taken  into 
protection,  and  that  fupplies  his  neceftities  and  amufements, 
fo  there  is  aifo  a ftill  more  numerous  one,  that  wages  an  une- 
qual combat  againft  him,  and  thus  call  forth  his  courage  and 
his  induftry.  Were  it  not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  pan- 
ther, the  rhinoceros,  and  the  bear,  he  would  fcarce  know 
his  own  powers,  and  the  fuperiority  of  human  art  over  bru- 
tal fiercenefs.  Thefe  ferve  to  excite,  and  put  his  nobler  pai- 
ftons  into  motion.  He  attacks  them  in  their  retreat,  faces 
• them  with  resolution,  and  feldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a 
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viftory,  He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  drug- 
gie, and  learns  to  know  and  to  value  his  own  fuperiority. 

As  the  laft  mentioned  animals  are  called  forth  by  his 
boldeft  efforts,  fo  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  fmaller  vermin 
kind  excite  his  continual  vigilance  and  caution  ; his  various 
arts  and  powers  have  been  no  where  more  manifefl,  than  in 
the  extirpation  of  thofe  that  multiply  with  fuch  prodigious 
fecundity,  Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minutenefs  can  fe- 
cure  them  from  his  purfuits ; and  though  they  may  infeft, 
they  are  feldom  found  materially  to  injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  fee,  that  not  only  human  want  is  fup- 
plied,  but  that  human  wit  is  fharpened,  by  the  humbler  part- 
ners of  man  in  the  creation.  By  this  we  fee,  that  not  only 
their  benefits,  but  their  depredations  are  ufeful,  and  that  is 
has  wifely  pleafed  Providence  to  place  us  like  vi&ors  in  a 
fubdued  covntry,  where  we  have  all  the  benefit  of  conqueft, 
without  being  fo  fecure,  as  to  run  into  the  doth  and  exceffes 
of  a certain  and  undilturbed  pofieffion.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  thofe  writers  who  are  continually  finding  immedi- 
ate benefit  in  every  produ&ion,  fee  but  half  way  into  the 
general  fyftem  of  Nature.  Experience  muft  every  hour  in- 
form us,  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  for  our  ufe ; but  we 
may  be  equally  well  aiTured,  that  thofe  conveniences  which 
we  want  from  their  friendfhip,  are  well  repaid  by  that  vigi- 
lance which  we  procure  from  their  enmity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

are  now  come  to  a beautiful  and  loquacious  race  of 
animals,  that  embellifh  our  forefts,  amufe  our  walks  and  ex- 
clude folitude  from  our  moil  fliady  retirements.  Fromthefe 
man  has  nothing  to  fear ; their  pleafures,  their  defires,  and 
even  their  animofities,  only  ferve  to  enliven  the  general 
picture  of  Nature,  and  give  harmony  to  meditation. 

No  part  of  Nature  appears  deftitute  of  inhabitants.  The 
woods,  the  waters,  the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  their  re- 
fpe&ive  tenants  ; while  the  yielding  air,  and  thofe  tracts  of 
feeming  fpace  where  man  never  can.afcend,  are  alfo  pafled 
through  by  multitudes  of  the  mod  beautiful  beings  of  the 
creation. 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  feems  fitted  for  its  fixa- 
tion in  life  ; but  none  more  apparently  than  birds ; they 
fhare  in  common  with  the  ftronger  race  of  quadrupeds  the 
vegetable  fpoils  of  the  earth,  are  fupplied  with  fwiftnefs  to 
compenfate  for  their  want  of  force,  and  have  a faculty  of 
•afcending  into  the  air  to  avoid  that  power  which  they  can- 
not oppofe. 
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The  bird  feems  formed  entirely  for  a life  of  efcape ; and 
every  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  feems  calculated  for 
fwiftnefs.  As  it  is  defined  to  rife  upon  air,  all  its  parts  are 
proportionably  light,  and  expand  a large  furface  without 
folidity. 

In  a comparative  view  with  man,  their  formations  feems 
much  ruder  and  more  imperfect ; and  they  are  in  general 
found  incapable  of  the  docility  even  of  quadrupeds.  In- 
&eed,  what  great  degree  of  fagacity  can  be  expected  in  ani- 
mals whofe  eyes  are  almoft  as  large  as  their  brain  ? How-  1 
ever,  though  they  fall  below  quadrupeds  in  the  fcale  of  Na- 
ture, and  are  lefs  imitative  of  human  endowments  ; yet  they 
hold  the  next  rank,  and  far  furpafs  fillies  and  infers,  both 
in  the  ftrudture  of  their  bodies  and  in  their  fagacity. 

As  in  mechanics  the  molt  curious  inflruments  are  gene- 
rally the  mold  complicated,  fo  it  is  in  anatomy.  The  body 
of  mail  prefents  the  greateft  variety  upon  difledtion  ; quadru- 
peds, lefs  perfectly  formed,  difeover  their  defedts  in  the  fim- 
jdicity  of  their  conformation ; the  mechanifm  of  birds  is 
ftill  lefs  complex  ; fillies  are  furnilhed  with  fewer  organs 
itill ; while  infects,  more  imperfedt  than  all,  feem  to  fill  up 
the  chafm  that  Separates  animal  from  vegetable  nature.  Of 
man,  the  moll  perfect  animal,  there  are  but  three  or  four 
fpecies ; of  quadrupeds,  the  kinds  are  more  numerous; 
birds  are  more  various  ftill ; fillies  yet  more  ; but  infedts 
afford  fo  very  great  a variety,  that  they  elude  the  fearch  of 
the  molt  inquifitive  purfuer. 

Quadrupeds,  as  was  faid,  have  forne  diftant  refemblancc 
in  their  internal  ftrudture  with  man  *,  but  that  of  birds  is  en- 
tirely diftimilar.  As  they  feem  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit  \j 
the  empty  regions  of  air,  all  their  parts  are  adapted  to  their 
deftined  fituation.  It  will  be  proper  therefore,  before  I give 
2 general  hiftory  of  birds,  to  enter  into  a flight  detail  of  their 
anatomy  and  conformation. 

As  to  their  external  parts,  they  feem  furprifingly  adapted 
for  fwiftnefs  of  motion.  The  lliape  of  their  body  is  lharp 
before,  to  pierce  and  make  way  through  the  air;  it  then 
rifes  by  a gentle  fwelling  to  its  bulk,  and  ftjlls  oft  in  an  ex- 
panfive  tail,  that  helps  to  keep  it  buoyant,  while  the  fore- 
parts are  cleaving  the  air,  by  their  fharpnefs.  From  this  con-  * \ 
formation,  they  have  often  been  compared  to  a fliip  making 
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its  way  through  water ; the  trunk  of  the  body  anfwers  to 
the  hold,  the  head  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and 
the  wings  to  the  oars ; from  whence  the  poets  have  adopted 
the  metaphor  of  r&miglum  alarum , when  they  defcribed  the 
wavy  motion  of  a bird  in  flight. 

What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire  in  the  external 
formation  of  birds  is,  the  neat  pofition  of  the  feathers,  ly- 
ing all  one  way,  anfwering  at  once  the  purpofes  of  warmth, 
fpeed,  and  fecurity.  They  moftly  tend  backward,  and  are 
laid  over  one  another  in  an  exad  and  regular  order,  armed 
with  warm  and  foft  down  next  the  body,  and  more  ftrongly 
fortified  and  curioufly  clofed  externally,  to  fence  off  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  But,  left  the  feathers  fhould  fpoil  by 
their  violent  attrition  againft  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moifture 
of  the  atmcfphere,  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a gland  be- 
hind, containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil,  which  can  be 
preffed  out  by  the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  fmoothly  over  every 
feather  that  wants  to  be  dreffed  for  the  occafion.  This  gland 
is  fituated  on  the  rump,  and  furnilhed  with  an  opening  or 
excretory  dud ; about  which  grows  a fmall  tuft  of  feathers 
fomewhat  like  a painter’s  pencil.  When,  therefore,  the  fea- 
thers are  Mattered  or  rumpled,  the  bird,  turning  its  head 
backwards,  with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  gland,  and, 
preffing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  fubftance,  with  which  it 
anoints  the  disjoined  parts  of  the  feathers;  and  drawing 
them  out  with  great  affiduity,  recompofes  and  places  them 
in  due  order ; by  which  they  unite  more  clofely  together. 
Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  for  the  moft  part  under  cover* 
are  not  furnilhed  with  fo  large  a ftock  of  this  fluid  as  thofe 
birds  that  refide  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers  of  a hen, 
for'inftance,  are  pervious  to  every  (hower ; on  the  contrary, 
fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  all  fuch  as  Nature  has  direded  to 
live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers  dreffed  with  oil  from 
the  very  firft  day  of  their  leaving  the  (hell.  Thus  their  ftock 
of  fluid  is  equal  to  the  neceflity  of  its  confumption.  Their 
very  flelh  contrads  a flavour  from  it,  which  renders  it  in 
fome  very  rancid,  as  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  ; how- 
ever, though  it  injures  the  flelh,  it  improves  the  feathers 
Tor  all  the  domeftic  purpofes  to  which  they  are  ufually  con- 
certed. 
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Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  birds  are  covered  lefs  an 
pbjedl  of  admiration.  The  (haft  of  every  feather  is  made  1 
proportionably  ftrong;  but  hollow  below  for  flrength  and 
lightnefs,  and  above  filled  with  a pith  to  feed  the  growth  cf 
the  vane  or  beard  that  fprirjgs  .from.  the  fhaft  of  the  feather  i 
on  either  fide.  All  thefe  feathers  are  placed  generally  ac-  - 
cording  to  their  length  and  flrength,  fo  that  the  largelt  and 
ftrongeft  feathers  in  flight  have  the  grcatefl  {hare  of  duty.-l— 
The  vane  or  beard,  of  the  feather  is  formed  with  equal  con- 
trivance and  care.  It  conliits  not  of  one  continued  mem- 
brane *,  bccaufe,  if  this  were  broken,  it  could  not  eafily  be 
repaired;  but  it  is  compofcd  of  many  layers,  each  fome- 
what  in  itfelf  refembling  a feather,  and  lying  againft  each 
other  in  clofe  conjunction.  Towards  the  fhaft  of  the  fea- 
ther, thefe  layers  are  broad,  and  of  a femicircular  form,  to 
ferve  for  flrength,  and  for  the  clofer  grafting  them  one 
againft  another  when  in  action . Towards  the  outer  part  of 
the  vane,  thefe  layers  grow  {lender  and  taper,  to  be  more 
fight.  On  their  under  fide  they  are  thin  and  fmooth,  but 
their  upper' outer  edge  is  parted  into  two  hairy  edges,  each  fide 
having  a different  fort  or  hairs,  broad  at  bottom  and  (lender 
and  bearded  above.  By  this  mechanifm,  the  hooked  beards 
of  one  layer  always  lie  next  the  llraight  beards  of  the  next, 
and  by  that  means  lock  and  hold  each  other. 

The  next  objedl  that  qomes  under  confideration  in 
contemplating  an  animal  that  flies,  is  the  wing,  the  in- 
strument by  which  this  wonderful  progreffion  is  per- 
formed. In  fuch  birds  as- fly,  they  are  uiuaily  placed  at  that 
part  of  the  body  which  Serves  to  poize  the  whole,  and  Sup- 
port it  in  a fluid  that  at  firft  Seems  So  much  lighter  than  it- 
felf. They  anfwer  to  the  fore-legs  in  quadrupeds,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  this  they  have  a certain  finger-like  appen- 
dix, which  is  uiuaily  called  the  bojlard-'wing.  This  inftr'u- 
ment  of  flight  is  furnifhed  with  quills,  which  differ  from  the 
common  feathers  only  in  their  fize  being  larger,  and  alfo  from 
their  fpringing  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  fkin,  their  Shafts  j 
lying  almoft  elefe  to  the  bone.  The  beards  of  thefe  quills  ■ 
are  broad  on  one  fide  and  more  narrow  on  the  other,  both 
which  contribute  to  the  progrefhve  motion  of  the  bird,  a n^J 
the'  cloSeriefs  cf  the  wing.  The  manner  in  which  mo W 
birds  avail  themSelves  o£v thefe  is  firft  thus:  they  quit  the.  | 
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earth  with  a bound,  in  order  to  have  room  for  flapping  with 
the  wing  : when  they  have  room  for  this,  they  flrike  the 
body  of  air  beneath  the  wing  with  a violent  motion,  and 
with  the  whole  under  furface  of  the  fame  ; but  then  to  avoid 
finking  the  air  with  equal  violence  on  the  upper  fide  as  they 
rife,  the  wing  is  inftantly  contracted ; fo  that  the  animal 
rifes  by'  the  impulfe,  till  it  fpreads  the  wing  for  a fecond 
blow  For  this  reafon,  we  always  fee  birds  choofe  to  rife 
againd  rne  wind,  becaufe  they  have  thus  a greater  body  of 
air  on  the  under  than  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing.  For  thefe 
reafons  alfo  large  fowls  do  not  rife  eafily;  both  becaufe 
they  have  not  fufficient  room  at  fir  ft  for  the  motion  of  their 
wings,  and  becaufe  the  body  of  air  does  not  lie  fo  direCtly 
under  the  wing  as  they  rife. 

In  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  birds  are  furniflied  with 
two  very  flrong  pe&oral  mufcles,  which  lie  on  each  fide  of 
the  bread-bone. . The  peCtoral  mufcles  of  quadrupeds  are 
trifling  in  companion  to  thofe  of  birds..,  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  mufcles  which  m ive  the  thighs  and  hin- 
der parts  of  the  body  are  by  far  the  dronged,  while  thofe  of 
the  arms  are  feeble  ; but  in  birds,  which  make  ufe  of  their 
vvingSj  the  contrary  obtains ; the  pectoral  mufcles,  that 
move  the  wings  or  arms  are  of  enormous  drength,  while 
thofe  of  the  thighs  are  weak  and  {lender.  By  means  of  thefe, 
a bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a degree  of  drength  which, 
when  compared  to  the  animal’s  fize  is  almod  incredible. — 
The  flap  of  a fwan’s  wing  would  break  a man’s. leg  j and  a 
fimilar  blow  from  an  eagle  has  been  known  to  lay'-  a man 
dead  in  an  indant.  Such,  consequently,  is  the  force  of  the 
wing,  and  fuch  its  lightnefs,  as  to  be  inimitable  by  Art.  No 
machines  that  human  Hull  can  contrive  are  Capable  of  giving 
fuch  force  to  fo  light  an  apparatus.  The  art  of  flying, 
therefore,  that  has  fo  often  and  fo  fruitlefsly  been  fought  af- 
ter, mud,  it  is  feared,  for  ever  be  unattainable  ; fince  as 
man  increafes  the  force  of  his  flying  machine,  he  mud  be 
obliged  to  increafe  its  weight  alfo. 

In  all  birds,  except  nodturnal  ones,  the  head  is  fmaller,  and 
bears  lefs  proportion  to  the  body  than  in  quadrupeds,  that  it 
^may  more  readily  divideuhe  air  in  flying,  and  make  way  for 
the  body,  fo  as  to  render  its  paflage  more  eafy.  Their  eyes 
alfo  are  more  flat  and  deprefled  than  inquadrupeds  j a circle 
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of  fmall  plates  of  bone,  placed  fcalewife,  under  the  outer 
coat  of  the  organ,  encompafles  the  pupil  on  each,  to  ftrengtheri 
and  defend  it  from  injuries.  Befide  this,  birds  have  a kind 
of  fkin,  called  the  nictitating  membrane,  with  which,  like  a 
veil,  they  can  at  pleafure  cover  their  eyes,  though  their  eye- 
lids continue  open.  This  membrane  takes’its  rife  from  the 
greater  or  more  obtufe  corner  of  the  eye,  and  ferves  to  wipe, 
cleanfe,  and,  probably,  to  moiilen  its  furface.  The  eyes, 
though  they  outwardly  appear  but  fmall,  yet  feparately, 
each  alrriofl  equals  the  brain  ; whereas  in  man  the  brain  is 
more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
Nor  is  this  organ  in  birds  lefs  adapted  for  vifion  by  a parti- 
cular expan fion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  renders  the  im- 
preffions  of  external  objeCfs  more  vivid  and  diftin£l. 

From  this  conformation  of  the  eye  it  follows,  that  the 
fenfe  of  feeing  in  birds  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
animals.  Indeed,  this  piercing  fight  feems  neceflary  to  the 
creature’s  fupport  and  fafety.  Were  this  organ  blunter, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  bird’s  motion,  it  would  be  apt  to 
Itrike  againfl  every  obje£l  in  its  way;  and  it  could  fcarcely 
find  fubhflence  unlefs  poflefled  of  a power  to  difeern  its  food 
from  above  with  aftonifhing  fagacity  A hawk,  for  inftance, 
perceives  a lark  at  a diflance  which  neither  men  nor  dogs 
could  fpy  ; a kite,  from  an  almoft  imperceptible  height  in 
the  clouds,  darts  down  on  its  prey  with  the  mofl  unerring 
aim.  The  fight  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we  know 
in  mod  other  animals,  and  excels  them  both  in  flrength  and 
precifion. 

All  birds  want  the  external  ear  (landing  out  from  the 
head  ; they  are  only  furnifhed  with  holes  that  convey  founds 
to  the  auditory  canal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  horned 
owl,  and  one  or  two  more  birds  feem  to  have  external  ears  j 
but  what  bears  that  refemblance  are  only  feathers  flicking 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  but  no  way  neceflary  to  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  feathers 
encompafling  the  ear-holes  in  birds,  fupply  the  defecl  of  the 
exterior  ear,  and  collect  founds  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  in? 
ternal  fenfory.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this  organ  is  eafily 
proved  by  the  readinefs  with  which  birds  learn  tunes,  or  re- 
peat words,  and  the  great  exadlnefs  of  their  pronunciation. 
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The  fenfe  of  fmelling  Teems  not  lefs  vivid  in  the  generality 
of  birds.  Many  of  them  wind  their  prey  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  while  others  are  equally  protected  by  this  fenfe 
againft  their  infidious  purfuers.  In  decoys,  where  ducks  are 
caught,  the  men  who  attend  them  univerfally  keep  a piece 
of  turf  burning  near  their  mouths,  upon  which  they  breathe, 
left  the  fowl  fhculd  fmell  them,  and  confequently  fly  away. 
The  univerfalify  of  this  pra&ice  puts  the  neceffity  of  it  be- 
yond a doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  at  leaft  in  this  fpecies  of  the  feathered  creation. 

Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the  legs  and  feet 
miniftring  to  motion.  They  are  both  made  light  for  the 
eafler  tranfnortatiort  through  the  air.  The  toes  in  Tome  are 
webbed,  to  fit  them  for  the  waters;  in  others  they  are  fe- 
parnte,  for  the  better  holding  objects,  or  clinging  to  trees  for 
fafety.'  Such  as  have  long  legs  have  alfo  long  necks,  as 
otherwife  they  would  be  incapable  of  gathering  up  their  food, 
either  by  land  or  water.  But  it  does  not  hold,  however, 
that  thofe  who  have  long  necks  fhould  have  long  legs,  fince 
We  fee  that  fwans  and  geefe,  whofe  necks  are  extremely 
long,  have  very  Ihort  legs,  and  thefe  chiefly  employed  in 
fwimming. 

Thus  every  external  part,  hitherto  noticed,  appears  adapted 
to  the  life  and  fituatibn  of  the  animal;  nor  are  the  inward 
parts,  though  lefs  immediately  appropriated  to  flight,  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  to  fafety.  The  bones  of  every  part  of  the  body  are 
extremely  light  and  rhin  ; and  all  the  mufcles,  except  that 
'immediately  moving  the  wings,  extremely  flight  and  feeble. 
The  tail,  which  is  compofed  of  quill  feathers,  ferves  to  coun- 
terbalance the  head  and  neck,  it  guides  the  animal’s  flight, 
like  a rudder,  and  greatly  aflifts  it  either  in  its  afcent  or 
when  descending. 

If  we  go  on  to  examine  birds  internal! y,  we  {hall  find  the 
fame  wonderful  conformation  fitting  them  for  a life  in  air, 
and  increasing  the  furface  by  diminifhing  the  foiidity.  In 
the  firft  place  their  lungs,  which  are  commonly  called  the 
foie , ftick  faft  to  the  fides  of  the  ribs  and  back,  and  can  be 
very  little  dilated  or  contracted.  But  to  make  up  for  this, 
which  might  impede  their  breathing,  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  wind-pipe  open  into  them,  while  thefe  have  openings 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bellv,  and  convey  the  air  drawn  in  by 
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breathing  into  certain  receptacles  like  bladders,  running' 
along  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  Nor  are  thefe  openings 
obfcure,  cr  difficult  to  be  difcerned  ; for  a probe  tlirufl  into 
the  lungs  of  a fowl  will  eafily  (inn  a paflage  into  the  belly  y 
and  air  blown  into  the  wind-pipe  wilHse  feen  to  diftend  the 
animal’s  body  like  a bladder.  In  quadrupeds  this  paffage is 
flopped  by  the  midriff ; but  in  fowls  the  communication  is 
obvious;  and,  confequently,  they  have  a much  greater  faci- 
lity of  taking  a long  and  large  inspiration.  It  is  fometimes 
alfo  feen  that  the  wind-pipe  makes-  many  convolutions  within 
the  body  of  the  bird,  and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth ; but 
of  what  ufe  thefe  convolutions  are,  or  why  the  wind* pipe 
fh'ould  make  fo  many  turnings  within  the  body  of  fome 
birds,  is  a difficulty  for  which  no  naturalift  has  been  able  to 
account.  . * . v 

This  difference  of  the  wind-pipe  often  obtains  in  animals 
that,  to  all  appearance,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thus  in  the 
tame  fwan,  the  wind-pipe  makes  but  a ftraight  pafiage  into 
the  lungs  ; while  in  the  wild  fwan  which,  to  all  external 
appearance,  feems  the  fame  animal,  the  wind-pipe  pierces 
through  the  bread-bone,  and  there  has  feveral  turnings,  be- 
fore it  comes  out  again,  and  goes  to  Cuter  the  lungs.  It  is 
not  to  form  the  voice  that  thefe, turnings  are  found,  fince  the 
fowls  that  are  without  them  are  vocal ; and  thofe,  particu- 
larly the  bird  juft  now  mentioned,  that  have  them,  are  blent. 
Whence,  therefore,  fome  birds  derive  that  loud  and  various 
modulation  in  their  warblings,  is  not  eafily  tc  be  accounted 
for;  at  leaft  the  knife  of  the  anatomift  goes  but  a fhort  way 
in  the  inveftigation.  All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  birds  have 
much  louder  voice's,  in  refpecT  to  their  bulk,  than  animals 
of  any  other  kind  ; for  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is  not  louder 
than  the  feream  of  a peacock. 

In  thefe  particulars,  birds  pretty  much  refemble  eac.h 
other  in  their  internal  conformation  ; but  there  are  fome  va- 
rieties which  we  ftioukl  more  attentively  obferve.  All  birds 
have,  properly  fpeaking,  but  one  ftomach  ; but  this  is  very 
different  in  different  kinds.  In  ail  the  rapacious  kinds,  that 
live  upon  animal  food,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  fifh-feeding 
tribe,  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  formed.  The  cefophagus,  or 
gullet,  in  them,  is  found  replete  with  glandulous  bodies. 
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>Mch  fetve  to  dilate  and  macerate  the  food,  as  it  pafles  into 
the  domach,  which  is  always  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  bird,  and  generally  wrapped  round  with  fat,  in 
order  to  increafe  its  warmth  and  powers  of  digeftiori. 

- Granivorous  birds,  or  fuch  as  live  upon  fruits,  corn,  and 
other  vegetables,  have  their  inteflines  differently  formed 
from  thofe  of  the  rapacious  kind.  Their  gullet  dilates  jud 
above  the  bread-bone,  and  forms  itfelf  iiito  a pouch  or  bag, 
called  the  crop.  This  is  replete  with  falivary  glands,  which 
ferve  to  moidcn  and  foftert  the  grain  and  other  food  which 
it  contains.  Thefe  glands  are  very  numerous,  with  longitu- 
dinal openings,  which  emit  a whitifh  and  a vifcous  fub- 
ftance.  After  the  dry  food  of  the  bird  has  been  macrated 
for  a convenient  time,  it  then  paffes  intq  the  belly,  where, 
inbead  of  a foft,  mold  ftomaph,  as  in  the  rapacious  kind,  it 
is  ground  between  two  pair  of  mufcles,  commonly  called 
the  gizzard/ covered  on  the  infide  with  a dony,  ridgy  coat, 
and  almod  cartilaginous.  Thefe  coats  riibbingf  againfl  each 
other,  are  capable  of  bruifing  and  attenuating  the  harded 
iubftanees,  their  aelion  being  often  compared  to  that  of  the 
grinding-teeth  in  man  and  other  animals.  Thus  the  organs 
of  digellion  are  in  a manner  reverfed  in  birds.  Beads  grind 
their  food  with  their  teeth,  and  then  it  paffes'  into  the  fto- 
mach,  where  it  is  foftened  and  digeded.  On  the  contrary, 
birds  of  this  fort  fird  macerate  and  foften  it  in  the  crop,  and 
then  it  is  ground  and  comminuted  in  the  domach  or 
gizzard.  Birds  are  alfo  careful  to  pick  up  fand,  gravel,  and 
other  hard  fubdances,  not  to  grind  their  food,  as  has  been 
fuppofed,  but  to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of  the  coats 
of  the  domach  againfl:  each. other. 

Mod  birds  have  two  appendices,  or  blind-guts,  which,  in 
quadrupeds  are  always  found  Angle.  Among  fuch  birds  as 
are  thus  fupplied,  all  carnivorous  fowl,  and  all  birds  of  the 
fparrow  kind,  have  very  final!  and  fhort  ones  ; water-fowl, 
and  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  longed  of  all.  There  is 
dill  another  appendix  obfervable  in  the  inteflines  of  birds, 
refembling  a little  worm,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
remainder  of  that  paflage  by  which  the  yolk  was  conveyed 
into  the  guts  of  the  young  chicken,  while  yet  in  the  egg  and 
under  incubation." 
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The  outlet  of  that  du&  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the 
inteftines  is  in  mod  birds,  a great  way  diftant  from  the  fto>* 
mach  ; which  may  arife  from  the  danger  there  would  be  of 
the  bile  regurgitating  into  the  ftomach  in  their  various  rapid 
motions*  as  we  fee  in  men  at  fea  5 wherefore  their  biliary 
du£t  is  fo  contrived,  that  this  regurgitation  cannot  take 
place. 

All  birds,  though  they  want  a bladder  for  urine,  have 
large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by  which  this  fecretion  is  made* 
and  carried  away  by  one  common  canal.  “ Birds,”  fays 
Harvey,  “ as  well  as  ferpents,  which  have  fpongy  lungs, 
make  but  little  water,  becaufe  they  drink  but  little.  They 
therefore  have  no  need  of  a bladder  ; but  their  urine  diftils 
down  into  the  common  canal,  dcfigned  for  receiving  the 
other  excrements  of  the  body.  The  urine  of  birds  differ 
from  that  of  other  animals  *,  fbr,  as  there  is  ufually  in  urine 
two  parts,  one  more  ferous  and  liquid,  the  other  more  thick 
and  grofs,  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom  ; in  birds,  the  laft 
part  is  moft  abundant,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by 
its  white  or  fiver  colour.  This  part  is  found  not  only  in 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal,  but  is  feen  alfo  in  the  whole 
channel  of  the  ureters,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Coats  of  the  kidneys  by  their  whitenefs.  This  milky  fub- 
ftance  they  have  in  greater  plenty  than  the  more  thin  and 
ferous  part ; and  it  is  of  a middle  confidence,  between  lim- 
pid urine  and  the  groffer  parts  of  the  fseces.  In  pafling 
through  the  ureters,  it  refembles  milk  curdled  or  lightly  con- 
denfed  ; and,  being  caft  forth  eafily,  congeals  into  a chalky 
cruft.” 

From  this  fimple  conformation  of  the  animal,  it  fhould 
feem  that  birds  are  fubjecf  to  few  difeafes  ; and,  in  faft, 
they  have  but  few.  There  is  one,  however,  which  they  are 
fubjeft  to,  from  which  quadrupeds  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
exempt : this  is  the  annual  moulting  which  they  fuffer  ; for 
all  birds  whatfoever  obtain  a new  covering  of  feathers  once 
a year,  and  caft  the  old.  During  the  moulting  feafon,  they 
ever  appear  dffordered ; thofe  moft  remarkable  for  their 
courage,  then  lofe  all  their  fiercenefs  ; and  fuch  as  are  of  a 
weakly. conftitution  often  expire  under  this  natural  opera- 
tion. No  feeding  can  maintain  their  ftrength ; they  alt 
ceafe  to  breed  at  this  feafon  y that  nourifhment  which  goes 
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to  the  production  of  the  young  is  wholly  abforbed  by  the 
demand  required  for  fupplying  the  nafcent  plumage. 

This  moulting-time,  however,  may  be  artificially  ac- 
celerated ; and  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  finging- 
birds  frequently  put  their  fecret  in  practice.  They  inclofe 
the  bird  in  a dark  cage,  where  they  keep  it  exceftively  warm, 
and  throw  the  poor  little  animal  into  an  artificial  fever ; this 
produces  the  moult ; his  old  feathers  fall  before  their  time, 
and  a new  fet  take  place,  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than 
the,  former.  They  add,  that  it  mends  the  bird’s  finging,  and 
increafes  its  vivacity ; but  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that 
fcarce  one  bird  in  three  furvives  the  operation. 

The  manner  in  which  Nature  performs  this  operation  of 
moulting  is  thus  : the  quill  or  feather,  when  firft  protruded 
from  the  fkin  and  comes  to  its  full  fize,  grows  harder  as  it 
grows  older,  ‘and  receives  a kind  of  periofteum  or  fida 
round  the  (haft  by  which  it  feems  attached  to  the  animal.— 
In  proportion  as  the  quill  grows  older,  its  Tides,  or  the  bony 
pen  part,  thicken  ; but  its  whole  diameter  fh  rinks  and  de- 
creases. Thus,  by  the  thickening  of  its  fides,  all  nourlfh- 
ment  from  the  body  becomes  more  fparing ; and,  by  the  de~ 
creafe  of  its  diameter,  it  becomes  more  loofely  fixed  in  its 
focket,  tiii  at  length  it  falls  out.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ru- 
diments of  an  incipient  quill  are  beginning  below.  The  fkin 
forms  itfelf  into  a little  bag,  which  is  fed  from  the  body  by 
a fmall  vein  and  artery,  and  which  every  day  increafes  in 
fize  till  it  is  protruded.  While  the  one  end  vegetates  into 
the  beard  or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached  to  the 
fkin  is  dill  foft,  and  receives  a c'onftant  fu^ply  of  nourifh- 
ment,  which  isdiffufed  through  the  body  of  the  quill  by  that 
little  light  fubftance  which  we  always  find  within  when  we 
make  a pen.  This  fubftance,  which  as  yet  has  received  no 
name  that  I know  of,  ferves  the  growing  quill  as  the  umbi- 
lical artery  does  an  infant  in  the 'womb,  by  fupplying  it 
with  nourifhment,  and  difFufing  that  nouriftient  over  the 
whole  frame.  When,  however,  the  quill  is  come  to  its  full 
growth,  and  requires  no  further  nourifhment,  the  vein  and 
artery  become  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  laft  the  little  opening  by 
which  they  communicated  with  the  quill  becomes  wholly 
obliterated  *,  and  the  quill  thus  deprived  continues  in  its 
focket  for  fome  months,  till  in  the  end  it  (brinks,  and  leaves 
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room  for  a repetition  of  the  fame  procefs  of  Nature  as  be- 
fore. 

The  moulting  feafon  commonly  obtains  from  the  end  of 
fummer  to  the  middle  of  autumn.  The  bird  continues  to 
Struggle  with  this  malady  during  the  winter*  and  Nature  has 
kindly  provided,  that  when  there  are  the  f ewe  ft  provisions, 
that  then  the  animal’s  appetite  (hall  be  leaft  craving.— 
At  the  beginning  of  fpring,  when  food  begins  again  to  f>e 
plenty,  the  animal’s  Strength  and  vigour  return.  It  is  then 
that  the  abundance  of  provifiqns,  aided  by  the  mildnefs  of 
the  feafon,  incite  it  to  love,  and  all  Nature  feems  teeming 
with  life,  and  difpofed  to  continue  it. 


CHAP.  II. 
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A HE  return  of  fpring  is  the  beginning  of  pleafure.  Thofe 
vital  fpiritSj  which  feemed  locked  up  during  the  winter,  then 
begin  to  expand  ; vegetables  and  infects  fupply  abundance 
of  food ; and  the  bird,  having*j&rorve  than  a fufficiency  for  its 
own  fubfiftence,  is  impelled  to  transfufe  life  as  well  as  to 
maintain  it.  Thofe  warbiings,  which  had  been  hufhed 
during  the  colder  feafons,  now  begin  to  animate  the  fields  ; 
every  grove  and  bulb  refounds  with  the  challenge  of  anger, 
or  the  call  of  allurement.  This  delightful  concert  of  the 
grove,  which  is  fo  much  admired  by  man,  is  no  way  Studied 
for  his  amuS'ement:  it  is  ufually  the  call  of  the  male  to  the 
female  ; his  efforts  to  footh  her  during  the  times  of  incuba- 
tion ; or  it  is  a challenge  between  two  males,  for  the  affec- 
tions of  forqe  common  favourite. 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at  the  approach 
of  fpring,  and  provide  for  the  Support  of  a future  progeny. 
The  loudeft  notes  are  ufually  from  the  male  ; while  the  hen 
feldcm  expreffes  her  confent,  but  in  a Short,  interrupted 
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twittering.  This  compact,  at  leaffc  for  the  feafon,  holds 
with  unbroken  faith ; many  birds  live  with  inviolable  fide- 
lity together  for  a coriftancy  ; and  when  one  dies,  the  other 
is  always  feen  to  ihare  the  fame  fate  foon  after.  VvTe  mud 
not  take  our  idea  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  birds  from  ob- 
ferving  the  poultry  in  our  yards,  whofe  freedom  is  abridged 
and  whofe  manners  are  totally  corrupted  by  llavery.  We 
mult  look  for  it  in  our  fields  and  our  forefts,  where  Nature 
continues  in  unadulterated  fimplicity  ; where  the  number  of 
males  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  females  ; and  where  every 
little  animal  feems  prouder  of  his  progeny,  than  pleafed  with 
his  mate.  Were  it  poffible  to  compare  fenfations,  the  male 
of  all  wild  birds  feems  as  happy  in  the  young  brood  as  the 
female;  and  all  his  former  careffes,  all  his  foothing  melodies, 
feem  only  aimed  at  that  important  occalion  when  they  are 
both  to  become  parents,  and  to  educate  a progeny  of  their 
own  producing.  The  pleafures  of  love  appear  dull  in  their 
efledfs,  when  compared  to  the  interval  immediately  after 
the  exclufion  of  their  young.  They  both  feem  at  that  fea- 
fon tranfported  with  pleafure  ; every  adiion  teftifies  their 
pride,  their  importance,  and  tender  folicitude. 

W hen  the  bufinefs  of  fecundation  is  performed,  the  fe- 
male then  begins  to  lay.  Such  eggs  as  have  been  impreg- 
nated by  the  cock  are  prolific  ; and  fuch  as  have  not,  for  die 
•lays  often  without  any  congrefs  whatfoever,  continue  bar- 
ren, and  are  only  addled  by  incubation.  Previous,  how- 
ever, to  laying,  the  work  of  nettling  becomes  the  common 
care  ; and  this  is  performed  with  no  fmall  degree  of  affi- 
duity  and  apparent  defigm  It  has  been  afierted,  that  birds 
of  one  kind  always  make  their  neds  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
of  the  fame  materials ; but  the  truth  is,  that  they  vary  this 
as  the  materials,  places,  or  climates,  happen  to  differ.  The 
red-bread,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  makes  its  neft  with  oak 
leaves,  where  they  are  in  greated  plenty;  in  other  parts 
with  mofs  and  hair.  Some  birds,  that  with  us  make  a very 
warm  ned,  are  lefs  iolicitous  in  the  tropical  climates,  where 
the  heat  of  the  weather  promotes  the  bufinefs  of  incubation. 
In  general,  however,  every  fpecies  of  birds  has  a peculiar 
architecture  of  its  own  ; and  this  adapted  to  the  number  of 
C£S'S>  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  refpefrive 
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heat  of  the  little  animal’s  own  body.  Where  the  eggs  are 
numerous,  it  is  then  incumbent  to  make  the  neft  warm,  that 
the  animal  heat  may  be  equally  diffufed  to  them  alL  Thus  . 
the  wren,  and  all  the  fmall  birds,  make  the  neft  very  warm ; 
for  having  many  eggs,  it  is  requifite  to  diftribute  warmth  to 
them  in  common : on  the  contrary,  the  plover  that  has  but 
two  eggs,  the  eagle  and  the  crow,  are  not  fo  folicitous  in  this 
refpect,  as  their  bodies  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
fmall  number  upon  which  they  fit.  With  regard  to  cli- 
mate, water-fowl,  that  with  us  make  but  a very  flovenly  neft, 
are  much  more  exa£t  in  this  particular,  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  north.  They  there  take  every  precaution  to  make  it 
warm  ; and  fome  kinds  (trip  the  down  from  their  breafts,  to 
line  it  with  greater  fecurity. 

In  general,  however,  every  bird  reforts  to  hatch  in  thofe 
climates  or  places  where  its  food  is  found  in  greateft  plenty  ; 
and  always  at  that  feafon  when  provifions  are  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  The  large  bitds,  and  thofe  of  the  aquatic  kinds, 
choofe  places  as  remote  from  man  as  poffible,  as  their  food 
is  in  general  different  from  that  which  is  cultivated  by  hu- 
man labour.  Some  birds,  which  have  only  the  ferpent  ta 
fear,  build  their  nefts  depending  from  the  end  of  a fmall 
bou'gh,  and  form  the  entrance  from  below;  being  thus  fe- 
cured  either  from  the  ferpent  or  the  monkey  tribes.  But  all  the 
little  birds  which  live  upon  fruits  and  corn,  and  that  are  too 
often  unwelcome  intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  induftry, 
in  making  their  nefts,  ufe  every  precaution  to  conceal  them 
from  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  birds,  remote  from 
human  fcciety,  ufe  every  precaution  to  render  theirs  inae- 
cefuble  to  wild  beafts  or  vermin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds  while  hatching ; 
neither  the  calls  of  hunger,  nor  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
can  drive  them  from  the  neft.  They  are  often  fat  upon  be- 
ginning to  fit,  yet  before  incubation  is  over,  the  female  is 
ufualJy  wafted  to  fkin  and  bone.  Ravens  and  crows,  while 
the  females  are  fitting,  take  care  to  provide  them  with  food j 
and  this  in  great  abundance  But  it  is  different  with  moft  of 
the  fmaller  kinds : during  the  whole  time  the  male  fits  near 
his  mate  upon  fome  tree,  and  foothes  her  by  his  finging  ; and 
often  when  (he  is  tired  takes  her  place,  and  patiently  conti- 
nues upon  the  neft  till  (he  returns.  Sometimes,  however, 
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the  eggs  acquire  a degree  of  heat  too  much  for  the  purpofes 
of  hatching;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  hen  leaves  them  to  cool  a 
little,  and  then  returns  to  fit  with  her  ufual  perfeverance  and 
pleafure. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  inftindl,  in  animals  of  this  clafs, 
that  they  feem  driven  from  one  appetite  to  another,  and  con- 
tinue almoft  paflive  under  its  influence.  Reafon  we  cannot 
call  it,  fmce  the  firft  dictates  of  that  principle  would  be  felf- 
prefervatiou  : — “ Take  a nrute,”  fays  Addifon,  “ out  of  his 
inftindl,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  underftanding. 
With  what  caution,”  continues  he,  “ does  the  hen  provide 
herfelf  a neft  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noife 
and  diflurbance ! When  {he  has  laid  her  eggs  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  fhe  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  fhe  take  in  turn- 
ing them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital 
warmth!  When  fhe  leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  necefiary 
fuftenance,  how  punctually  does  {he  return  before  they  have 
time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  producing  an  animal ! 
In  the  fummer  you  fee  her  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms^ 
and  quitting  her  care^for  above  two  hours  together : but  in 
winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  princi- 
ples of  life,  and  deftroy  the  young  one,  flie  grows  more  afii- 
duous  in  her  attendance,  and  flays  away  but  half  the  time. 
When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  hiuch  nicety  and  at- 
tention does  flie  help  the  chick  to  break  the  prifon  ! not  to 
take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, providing  it  with  proper  nourifhmerit,  and  teaching  it 
to  help  itfelf ; nor  to  mention  her  forfaking  the  neft,  if,  after 
the  ufual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not  make 
its  appearance.  A chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed 
with  greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  feen  in  hatching  a 
chick,  though  there  are  many  birds  that  fiiew  an  infinitely 
greater  fagacity  : yet  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has  all 
this  feeming  ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  abfolutely  necefiary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies)  confidered  in  other  refpe£ls? 
is  without  the  leaft  glimmerings  of  thought  or  common 
fenfe  : fhe  miftakes  a piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  upon 
it  in  the  fame  manner ; fhe  is  irtfenfible  of  any  increafe  or 
diminution  in  the  number  of  thofe  (he  lays ; fhe  does  not 
diftinguifh  between  her  own,  and  thofe  of  another  fpecies* 
,stnd  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  fo  different  a bird,  will 
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cherifti  it  for  her  own.  A hen  followed  by  a brood  of  ducks, 
fhall  ftand  affrighted  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  trembling  fbr 
the  fate  of  her  young,  which  {lie  fees  venturing  into  f>  dan- 
gerous an  element.  As  the  different  principle  wbicli  affts  in 
thefe  different  animals  cannot  be  termed  reafon,  fo  when  we 
call  it  inftincff,  we  mean  fomething  we  have  no  knowledge 
of.  It  appears  to  me  the  immediate  diredlicn  of  Providence  ; 
and  fuch  an  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which, 
determines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper' centres. ” 
The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  faid,  feems  to  be  the 
great  tera  of  a bird's  happinefs.  Nothing  can  at  that  time 
exceed  its  fpirit  and  industry:  the  moft  timid  becomes  cou- 
rageous in  the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds  ot  the  rapacious 
kind,  at  this  feafon,  become  more  than  ufually  fierce  and  ac- 
tive. They  carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with  life,  to  the 
neit,  and  early  wecuftom  their  young  to  habits  of  11  a fighter 
and  cruelty.  Nor  are  thofe  of  milder  natures  lefs  bufily 
employed;  the  little  birds  then  difeontinue  their  finging, 
taken  up  with  more  important  purfuits  of  common  fub- 
fi  Hence. 


While  the  young  are  yet  unfledged,  and  continue  in  the 
neft,  the  old  ones  take  care  to  provide  them  with  a regular 
fupply;  and,  fed  one  fhofikl  take  all  nourifinment  from  the 
reft,  they  feed  each  of  the  young  in  their  turn.  If  they  per- 
ceive that  man  has  been  bufy  with  their  neft,  or  has  handled 
the  little  ones,  they  abandon  the  place  by  night,  and  provide 
their  brood  a more  fe cure,  though  lefs  commodious  retreat. 
When  the  whole  family  is  completely  plumed,  and  capable 
cf  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  they  are  then  led  forth  when 
the  weather  is  fine/ and  taught  the  paternal  art  of  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence.  They  are  led  to  the  places  where  their 
food  lies ; they  are  {hewn  the  method  of  difeovering  or  car- 
rying it  away  ; and  then  led  back  to  the  neft,  for  a day  or 
two  longer.  At  length,  when  they  are  completely  qualified 
to  fnift  for  fhemfeives,  the  old  ones  take  them  abroad,  and 
leading  them  to  the’ accuftomed  places,  ffcrfake  them  for  the  1 
laft  time ; arid  all  future  connexion  is  ever  at  an  end. 

Thofe  birds  which  arc  hatched  and  fent  out  ear  lie  ft  in  the 
feafon  are  the  moft  ftror.g  and  vigorous;  thofe,  on  the  other 


hand,  that  h 
more  feeble  ; 


ive  been  delayed 'till  the  midft.of  iummer,  arc 
nd  tender,  and  feme  rimes  incapable  of  fuftain- 
iars  of  the  enfuihg  winter.  Birds  themfelves 
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•4-cm  fenfibie  of  this  difference,  and  endeavour  to  produce 
early  in  the  fpri-ng.  If,  however,  their  efforts  are  obdructed 
by  having  their  neds  robbed,  or  fome  fimilar  accident,  they 
dill  perfevere  in  their  efforts  for  a progeny ; and  it  often 
happens  that  fome  arc  thus  retarded  till  the  midd  of  winter. 
What  number  of  eggs  any  bird  can  lay  in  the  courfe  of  a 
feaibn  is  not  afeertained ; but  this  is  true,  that  fuch  as  would 
have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  mod,  if  their  neds  be  robbed 
or  their  eggs  ftolen,  will  lay  above  ten  or  twelve.  A com- 
mon hen,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above  a hundred  from 
the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  it  obtains,  that  the  fmalleft  and  weakeft  ani- 
mals are  the  molt  prolific,  while  the  ftrong  and  rapacious 
are  abridged  by  flerility  Thus,  fuch  kinds  as  are  eafily  de- 
ltroyed,  are  as  readily  repaired*,  and  Nature,  where  Ihe  has 
denied  the  power  of  refi dance,  has  compenfated  by  the  ferti- 
lity attending  procreation. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  fo  much  to  fear  from 
mail  and  each  other,  are  feldom  icared  away  from  their  ufual 
haunts.  Although  they  be  fo  perfectly  formed  for  a wan- 
dering life,  and  are  fupplied  with  powers  to  fatisfy  all  their 
appetites,  though  never  fo  remote  from  the  object:,  though 
they  are  fo  well  fitted  for  changing  place  with  eafe  and  rapi- 
dity, yet  the  greated  number  remain  contented  in  the  didriefs 
where  they  have  been  bred,  and  by  no  means  exert  their  de- 
fires in  proportion  to  their  endowments.  The  rock,  if  un- 
didurbed,  never  defires  to  leave  his  native  grove  *,  the  black- 
bird dill  frequents  its  accudomed  hedge;  and  the  red-bread, 
though  feemiirgly  mild,  claims  a certain  didridt,  from  whence 
he  feldom  moves,  but  drives  out  every  one  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  from  thence  without  pity.  They  are  excited  to  migra- 
tion by  no  other  motives  but  thofe  of  fear,  climate,  or  hun- 
ger. It  mud  be  from  one  of  thefe  powerful  motives  that 
the  birds,  which  are  called  birds  of  pafiage,  every  year  for- 
fake  us  for  fome  time,  and  make  their  regular  and  expected 
return. 

Nothing  lias  more  employed  the  curiofity  of  mankind  than 
theie  annual  emigrations;  and  yet  few  fubjedts  continue  fo 
much  involved  in  darknefs.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
caufe  of  their  retreat  from  thefe  parts  of  Europe  is  either  a 
fcarcity  of  food  at  certain  feafons,  or  the  want  of  a fecure 
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afylum  from  the  perfecution  of  man  during  the  time  of 
•courtship  and  bringing  up  their  young.  Thus  the  darling, 
in  Sweden,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  finding  fubfidence  no 
longer  in  that  kingdom,  defcends  every  year  into  Germany  j 
and  the  hen  chaffinches  of  the  fame  country  are  feen  every 
year  to  fly  through  Holland  in  large  flocks,  to  pafs  their 
winter  in  a milder  climate.  Others,  with  a more  daring  fpi- 
xit,  prepare  for  journies  that  might  intimidate  even  human 
perfevcrance.  Thus  the  quails  in  fpring  forlake  the  burning 
heats  of  Africa  for  the  milder  fun  of  Europe  *,  and,  when 
they  have  palled  the  dimmer  with  us,  deer  their  flight  back 
to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  temperate  air,  which  then  begins  to 
be  delightful.  This,  with  them,  feems  a preconcerted  under- 
taking. They  unite  together  in  fome  open  place,  for  fome 
days  before  their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chatter- 
ing, feem  to  debate  on  the  method  to  proceed.  When  their 
plan  is  refolved  upon,  they  ail  take  flight  together,  and  often 
appear  in  fuch  numbers,  that  to  mariners  at  fea,  they  feem 
like  a cloud  that  reds  upon  the  horizon.  The  bolded, 
ilrongeft,  and  by  far  the  greated  number,  make  good  their 
intention ; but  many  there  are  who,  not  well  apprized  of 
their  own  force  for  the  undertaking,  grow  weary  in  the  way, 
and,  quite  fpent  by  the  fatigues  of  their  flight,  drop  down 
into  the  fea,  and  fometimes  upon  deck,  thus  becoming  an 
ca(y  prey  to  the  mariner. 

Of  the  vafl  quantity  of  water-fowl  that  frequent  our  fhores> 
it  is  amazing  to  refletd  how  few  are  known  to  breed  here* 
The  caufe  that  principally  urges  them  to  leave  this  country 
feems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but  the  defire  of  a 
fecure  retreat.  Our  country  is  too  populous  for  birds  Co  fliy 
and  timid  as  the  greated  number  of  tnefe  are.  When  great 
part  of  our  ifland  was  a mere  wade,  an  uncultivated  tract  of 
woods  and  marines,  many  fpecies  of  birds  which  now  mi- 
grate remained  with  us  throughout  the  year.  The  great 
heron  and  the  crane,  that  have  now  forfaken  this  country, 
in  former  times  bred  familiarly  in  our  marihes,  and  teemed 
to  animate  our  fens.  Their  nefts,  like  thofe  of  mod  cloven- 
, footed  wafer-fowl)  were  built  on  the  ground,  and  expofed  to 
every  invader.  But  as  rural  economy  increafed,  thefe  ani- 
mals were  more  and  more  didurbed.  Before  they  had  little 
to  fear,  as  the  furrounding  marffi  defended  them  from  all  die 
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Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  their  own  fttength  from  birds 
of  prey  ; but  upon  the  intrufion  of  man,  and  by  a long  feries  of 
alarms,  they  have  at  length  been  obliged  to  feek,  during 
the  fummer,  fome  lonely  habitation,  at  a fafe  diftance  from 
every  deftroyer. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind,  we  know  of  no 
more  than  five  that  breed  here ; the  tame  fwan,  the  tame 
goofe,  the  fheldrake,  the  eider  duck,  and  a few  of  the  wild 
ducks.  The  reft  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  multitude 
of  water-fowl  which  annually  repair  to  the  dreary  lakes  and 
deferts  of  Lapland  from  the  more  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe.  In  thofe  extenftve  and  folitary  retreats,  they  per- 
form the  duties  of  incubation  and  nutrition  in  full  fecurity. 
There  are  few  of  this  kind  that  may  not  be  traced  to  the 
northern  deferts,  to  countries  of  lakes,  rivers,  fwamps,  and 
mountains  covered  with  thick  and  gloomy  forefts,  that 
afford  fhelter  during  fummer  to  the  timid  animals,  who 
live  there  in  ’undifturbed  fecurity.  In  thofe  regions,  from 
the  thicknel's  of  the  forefts,  the  ground  remains  moift  and 
penetrable  during  the  fummer  feafon ; the  woodcock,  the 
fnipe,  and  other  flendered  billed  birds,  can  there  feed  at 
eafe ; while  the  web-footed  birds  find  more  than  fufficient 
plenty  of  food  from  the  number  of  infeds,  which  fwarm 
there  to  an  incredible  degree.  The  days  there  are  long  ; 
and  the  beautiful  meteorous  nights  afford  them  oppor- 
tunity of  colle&ing  fo  minute  a food,  which  is  probably 
of  all  others  the  moft  grateful.  We  are  not  to  be 
aftonifhed,  therefore,  at  the  amazing  numbers  of  fowl  that 
defeend  from  thefe  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter;  num- 
bers to  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  but  trifling  in 
comparifon  ; and  which  Linnaeus  has  obferved  for  eight 
whole  days  and  nights  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  river 
Calix. 

This  migration  from  the  north  ufually  begins  in  September 
when  they  quit  their  retreats,  and  difperfe  themfelves  over  all 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  unpleafing  to  ob- 
ferve  the  order  of  their  flight ; they  generally  range  them- 
felves in  a long  line,  or  they  fometimes  make  their  march 
angularly,  two  lines  uniting  in  the  centre  like  the  letter  V 
reverfed.  The  bird  which  leads  at  the  point  feems  to  cleave 
the  air  to  facilitate  the  paffage  for  thofe  which  are  to  follow. 
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■When  fatigued  with  this  laborious  ftation,  it  falls  back  info 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  file,  while  another  takes  its  place. 
With  us  they  make  their  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 
O&ober,  circulate  fil'd  round  our  fhores,  and,  when  corn- 
pelled  by  fevere  froft,  betake  themfelves  to  our  lakes  and 
rivers.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  web-footed  fowl,  of  hardier 
conftitutions  than  the  reft,  abide  the  rigours  of  their  northern 
climate  the  whole  winter  ;•  but  when  the  cold  reigns  there 
with  more  than  ufual  feverity,  they  are  obliged  to  feek  for 
more  fouthern  Ikies.  They  then  repair  with  the  reft  for  fhelter 
to  thefe  kingdoms  *,  fo  that  the  diver,  the  wild  fwan,  and  the 
fwallow-tailed  (lieldrake,  vifit  oilr  coafts  but  feldom,  and  that 
only  when  compelled  by  the  feverity  of  their  winters  at  home. 

It  has  been  often  a fubjeft  of  aftomftrment,  how  animals 
to  all  appearance  fo  dull  and  irrational  fiaoukl  perform  fuch 
long  journies,  fliould  know'  whither  to  fteer,  and  when  to 
fet  out  upon  fuch  a great  undertaking.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fame  inftindf  which  governs  all  their  other  actions 
operates  alfo  here.  They  rather  follow'  the  weather  than 
the  country;  they  fteer  only  from  colder  or  warmer  climates 
into  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  ; and  finding  the  variations 
of  the  air  as  they  proceed  in  their  favour,  go  on  till  they 
find  land  to  repofe  on.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they 
have  any  memory  of  the  country  where  they  might  have 
fpent  a former  winter  ; it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  fee 
the  country  to  which  they  travel  from  their  height  in  the 
air  ; fince,  though  they  mounted  for  miles,  the  convexity 
of  the  globe  would  intercept  their  view  ; it  tfiuft  there- 
fore only  be,  that  they  go  on  as  they  continue  to  perceive 
the  atmofphere  more  fuitable  to  their  prefent  wants  and 
difpofitions. 

All  this  feems  to  be  pretty  plain ; but  there  is  a circum- 
ftance  attending  the  migration  of  fwallows  w'hich  warps 
this  fubjeft  in  great  obfeurity.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  they  are  feen  migrating  into  warmer  climates,  and  that 
in  amazing  numbers,  at  the  approach  of  the  European  win- 
ter.  Their  return  into  Europe  is  alfo  as  well  attefted  about 
the  beginning  of  fummer  ; but  we  have  another  account, 
which  ferves  to  prove  that  numbers  of  them  continue  torpid 
here  during  the  winter,  and  like  bats,  make  their  retreat  into 
old  walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  fink  into  the  deepeft 
lakes,  and  find  fecurity  for  the  winter  feafon  by  remain- 
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VlZ  thrre  in  clufters  at  the  bottom.  However  this  latter 
circumftance  may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  is  too  well 
authenticated  to  remain  a doubt  at  prefent.  The  dif- 
ficulty therefore,  is  to  account  for  this  difference  in 
thefe  animals  thus  variouflv  preparing’  to  encounter  the 
vinter.  It  was  fuppofed  that  in  fome  of  them  the  blood 
might  lofe  its  motion  by  the  cold,  and  that  thus  they  were 
rendered  torpid  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon;  but  Mr. 
Buffon  having  placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an  ice-houfe, 
founu  that  the  fame  cold  by  which  their  blood  was  con- 
gealed was  fatal  to  the  animal ; it  remains  therefore,  a doubt 
to  this  hour  whether  there  may  not  be  a fpecies  of  fwallows 
to  all  external  appearance  like  the  reft,  but  differently  formed 
within,  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  a ftate  of  infenfibility  during 
the  winter  here.  It  was  fuggefted,  indeed,  that  the  fwallows 
tound  thus  torpid,  were  fuch  only  as  were  too  weak  to  un- 
dertake the  migration,  or  were  hatched  too  late  to  join  the 
general  convoy;  but  it  was  upon  thefe  that  Mr.  Buffon 
tried  his  experiment;  it  was  thefe  that  died  under  the 
operation. 

■ 'rhus  there  are  {ome  birds  which  by  migrating  make  an 
habitation  of  every  part  of  the  earth  ; but  in  general  every 
climate  has  birds  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  feathered  inha- 
bitants of  the  temperate  zone  are  but  little  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage;  but  then  the  fmaller  kinds 
make  up  for  this  defeft  by  the  melody  of  their  voices.  The 
birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  very  bright  and  vivid  in  their 
colours ; but  they  have  fcreaming  voices,  or  are  totally 
fdent.  The  frigid  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  feas 
abound  with  filh,  are  flocked  with  birds  of  the  equatic  kind, 
is  much  greater  plenty  than  in  Europe ; and  thefe  are 
generally  clothed  with  a warmer  coat  of  feathers;  or  they 
have  large  quantities  of  fat  lying  underneath  the  Ikin, 
wmcn  ferves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the 
climate. 

In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a more  long-lived 
ciafs  of  animals  than  the  quadrupeds  or  infedfs  of  the  fame 
climate.  The  life  of  man  himfelf  is  but  (hort,  when  com- 
pared to  what  fome  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  faid  that  fwans 
have  been  known  to  live  three  hundred  years:  geefe  are 
often  feen  to  live  fourfcore  ; while  linnets,  and  other  little 
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birds,  though  imprifoned  in  cages,  are  often  found  to  reacli 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  How  birds,  whofe  age  of  perfe&icnis 
much  more  early  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  fhould  yet  live 
comparatively  fo  much  longer,  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for : perhaps,  at  their  bones  are  fighter,  and  more  porous, 
than  thofe  of  quadrupeds,  there  are  fewer  obftru&ions  in 
the  animal  machine  ; and  Nature,  thus  finding  more  room 
for  the  operations  of  life,  it  is  carried  on  to  a greater 
.extehti 

All  birds  in  general  are  lefs  than  quadrupeds  *,  that  is,  the 
greateft  of  one  clafs  far  furpafs  the  greateft  of  the  other  in 
magnitude.  The  oftrich,  which  is  the  greateft  of  birds, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ; and  the  fmalleft  hum- 
ming bird,  which  is  the  leafl  of  the  clafs,  is  ftill  far  more 
minute  than  the  moufe.  In  thefe  the  extremities  of  Nature 
are  plainly  difcernible  5 and  in  forming  them  fhe  appears  to 
have  been  doubtful  in  her  operations  : the  oftrich,  feemingly 
covered  , with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  making  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  quadruped  clafs  *,  while  the  humming-bird, 
of  the  fize  of  an  humble  bee,  and  with  a fluttering  motion, 
feems  nearly  allied  to  the  infecEI. 

Thefe  extremities  of  this  clafs  are  rather  obje&sof  human 
curiofity  than  utility : it  is  the  middle  order  of  birds  which 
man  has  taken  care  to  propagate  and  maintain.  Of  thofe 
which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection,  and  which  ad- 
minifter  to  his  pleafures  or  neceflities,  the  greateft  number 
feem  creatures  of  his  formation.  The  variety  of  climate  to 
which  he  configns  them,  the  food  with  which  he  fupplies 
them,  and  thepurpofes  for  which  he  employs  them,  produce 
amazing  varieties,  both  in  their  colours,  ftiape,  magnitude* 
and  the  tafte  of  their  flefn.  Wild  birds  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  fhape  •,  they  ftill  keep  the 
prints  of  primaeval  nature  ftrong  upon  them  : except  in  a" 
few  they  generally  maintain  their  very  colour : but  it  is 
otherwife  with  domeftic  animals  ; they  change  at  the  will  of 
man— of  the  tame  pigeon,  for  inftance,  it  is  faid  that  they 
can  be  bred  to  a feather. 

As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their  form  and 
colour,  fo  alfo  is  it  frequent  to  fee  equal  inftances  of  our 
influencing;  their  habitudes,  appetites,  and  paflions.  The 
cock,  for  inftance,  is  artificially  formed  into  that  courage 
and  a&ivity  which  he  is  feen  to  poflefs;  and  many  birds 
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tcllify  a ftrong  attachment  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them  : 
how  far  they  are  capable  of  inftru£lion,  is  manifelt  to  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  hawks.  But  a ftill  more  furprifing  in- 
dance of  this,  was  feen  fome  time  ago  in  London  : a canary 
bird  was  taught  to  pick  up  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  the 
word  of  command,  fo  as  to  fpell  any  perfon’s  name  in  com- 
pany ; and  this  the  little  animal  did  by  motions  from  its 
mailer,  which  were  imperceptible  to  every  other  fpedlator. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are  inferior  to  quadrupeds 
in  docility ; and  feem  more  mechanically  impelled  by  all  the 
power  of  inftin£l. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  BIRDS. 

iT hough  birds  are  fitted  for  fporting  in  air,  yet  as  they 
find  their  food  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  there  feems  a 
variety  equal  to  the  different  aliments  with  which  it  tends  to 
fupply  them.  The  flat  and  burning  defert,  the  rocky  cliff, 
the  extenfive  fen,  the  llormy  ocean,  as  well  as  the  pleafing 
landfcape,  have  all  their  peculiar  inhabitants.  The  molt 
obvious  diftindlion  therefore  of  birds,  is  into  thofe  that  live 
by  land  and  thofe  that  live  by  water  ; or,  in  other  words, 
into  land  birds , and  water  fowl. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  dillinguifh  land  from  water 
fowl,  by  the  legs  and  toes.  All  land  birds  have  their  toes 
divided,  without  any  membrane  or  web  between  them  *,  and 
their  legs  and  feet  ferve  them  for  the  purpofes  of  running, 
grafping,  or  climbing.  On  the  other  hand,  water  fowl  have 
their  legs  and  feet  formed  for  the  purpofes  of  wading  in 
in  water,  or  fwimming  on  its  furface.  In  thofe  that  w^de, 
the  legs  are  ufually  long  and  naked  ; in  thofe  that  fwim,  the 
toes  are  webbed  together,  as  we  fee  in  the  feet  of  a goofe, 
which  ferve,  like  oars,  to  drive  them  forward  with  greater 
velocity.  The  formation,  therefore,  of  land  and  water  fowl, 
is  as  diftinft  as  their  habits;  and  Nature  herfelf  feems  to 
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offer  us  this  obvious  diftribution,  in  methodizing  animals  of 
the  feathered  creation. 

However,  a diftin&ion  fo  comprehenfive  goes  but  a fhort 
way  in  illuftrating  the  different  tribes  of  fo  numerous  a clafs. 
The  number  of  birds  already  known,  amounts  to  above 
eight  hundred  ; and  every  perfon  who  turns  his  mind  to 
thefe  kinds  of  purfuits,  is  every  day  adding  to  the  catalogue. 
It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  a land 
from  a wrater  fowl  ; much  more  is  ft  ill  required ; to  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  the  different  kinds  of  birds  from  each  other ; 
and  even  the  varieties  in  the  fame  kind,  when  they  happen 
to  offer.  This  certainly  is  a work  of  great  difficulty  •,  and 
perhaps  the  attainment  will  not  repay  the  labour.  The 
fenfible  part  of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their  atten- 
tion from  more  important  purfuits,  to  give  it  entirely  up  to 
what  promifes  to  repay  them  only  with  a very  confined 
fpecies  of  amufement.  In  my  diftribution  of  birds,  there- 
fore, I will  follow  Linmeus  in  the  firft  fketch  of  his  fyftem  ; 
and  then  leave  him,  to  follow  the  moft  natural  diftin&ions, 
in  enumerating  the  different  kinds  that  admit  of  a hiftory,  or 
require  a defcription. 

Linmeus  divides  all  birds  into  fix  claffes  : namely,  into 
birds  of  the  rapacious  End , birds  of  the  pie  End , birds  of  the 
poultry  End , birds  of  the  fparrow  End,  birds  of  the  dud  Endy 
and  birds  of  the  crane  End . The  four  firft  comprehend  the 
various  kinds  of  land  birds  ; the  two  laft,  thofe  that  belong 
to  the  water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  End  conftitute  that  clafs  of  carnivo- 
rous fowl  that  live  by  rapine.  He  diftinguifhes  them  by 
their  beak,  which  is  hooked,  ftrong,  and  notched  at  the 
point  *,  by  their  legs,  which  are  fhort  and  mulcular,  and 
made  for  the  purpofes  of  tearing ; by  their  toes,  which  are 
ftrong  and  nobbed;  and  their  talons,  which  are  (harp  and 
crooked  ; by  the  make  of  their  body,  which  is  muicular; 
and  their  flefh,  which  is  impure  : nor  are  they  lefs  known  by 
their  food,  which  confifts  entirely  of  flefh  ; tneir  ftomach, 
which  is  membranous;  and  their  manners,  whicli  are 
fierce  and  cruel. 

Birds  of  the  pie  End  have  the  bill  differing  from  the  for- 
mer : as  in  thofe  it  refembled  a hook,  deft ined  for  tearing  to 
pieces  ; in  thefe  it  refembles  a wedge,  fitted  for  the  purpofe 
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of  cleaving.  Their  legs  are  formed  fhort  and  ftrong,  for 
walking ; their  body  is  llender  and  impure,  and  their  food 
miscellaneous.  They  neftle  in  trees ; and  the  male  feeds 
the  female  during  the  time  of  incubation. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  hind  have  the  bill  a little  convex,  for 
the  purpofes  of  gathering  their  food.  The  upper  chap  hangs 
over  the  lower  *,  their  bodies  are  fat  and  mufcular,  and  their 
fielh  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain,  which  is 
moiftened  in  the  crop.  They  make  their  neft  on  the  ground, 
without  art;  they  lay  many  eggs,  and  ufe  promifcuous* 
venery. 

Birds  of  the  fparrowhind  comprehend  all  that  beautiful  and 
vocal  clafs  that  adorn  our  fields  and  groves,  and  gratify 
every  fenfe  in  its  turn.  Their  bills  may  be  compared  to  a 
forceps  that  catches  hold  ; their  legs  are  formed  for  hopping 
along  ; their  bodies  are  tender  ; pure  in  fuch  as  feed  upon 
grain,  impure  in  fuch  as  live  upon  infecfts.  They  live 
chiefly  in  trees ; their  nefls  are  artificially  made,  and  then- 
amours  are  obferved  with  connubial  fidelity. 

Birds  of  the  duck  hind  ufe  their  bill  as  a kind  of  (trainer  to 
their  food  ; it  is  fmooth,  covered  with  a fkin,  and  nervous  at 
the  point.  Their  legs  are  fhort,  and  their  feet  formed  for 
fwimming,  the  toes  being  webbed  together.  Their  body  is 
fat,  inclined  to  rancidity.  They  live  in  waters,  and  chiefly 
build  their  nefts  upon  land. 

With  refpefl  to  the  order  of  birds  that  belong  to  the  wa- 
ters, thofe  of  the  crane  hind  have  the  bill  formed  for  the 
purpofes  of  fearching  and  examining  the  bottom  of  pools  ; 
their  legs  are  long,  and  formed  for  wading  ; their  toes  are 
not  webbed ; their  thighs  are  half  naked  ; ' their  body  is 
llender,  and  covered  with  a very  thin  fkin  ; their  tail  is 
fhort,  and  their  flefh  favoury.  They  live  in  lakes  upon  ani- 
mals, and  they  chiefly  build  their  nefts  upon  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  divifion  of  Linnaeus  with  refpeft  to  this  clafs  of 
animals ; and,  at  firft  fight,  it  appears  natural  and  compre- 
henfive.  But  we  muft  not  be  deceived  by  appearances  : the 
lludent,  who  fhould  imagine  he  was  making  a progrefs  in 
the  hiftory  of  Nature,  while  he  was  only  thus  making  arbi- 
trary diftributions,  would  be  very  much  miftaken.  Should 
he  come  to  enter  deeper  into  this  naturalift’s  plan,  he  would 
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find,  birds  the  moft  unlike  in  nature  thrown  together  into  the 
fame  clafs ; and  find  animals  joined,  that  entirely  differ  in 
climate,  in  habitudes,  in  manners,  in  fiiape,  colouring,  and 
fize.  In  fuch  a attribution,  for  inftance,  he  would  find  the 
humming-bird  and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the  oftrich,  joined 
in  the  fame  family.  If,  when  he  afked  what  fort  of  a crea- 
ture was  the  humming-bird,  he  were  told  that  it  was  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  the  carrion-crow,  would  he  not  think  him- 
felf  impofed  upon  ? In  fuch  a cafe,  the  only  way  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  animal  whofe  hiftory  he  defires  to  know,  is 
to  fee  it ; and  that  curiofity  very  few  have  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying.  The  number  of  birds  is  fo  great,  that  it  might 
exhauft  the  patience  not  only  of  the  writer,  but  the  reader, 
to  examine  them  all  : in  the  prefent  confined  undertaking  it 
would  certainly  be  impoffible.  I will,  therefore,  now  attach 
myfelf  to  a more  natural  method  : and,  ftill  keeping  the  ge- 
neral divifion  of  Linnaeus  before  me,  enter  into  fome  de- 
feription  of  the  moft  noted,  or  the  moft  worth  knowing. 

Under  one  or  other xlafs,  as  I fhall  treat  them,  the  reader 
will  probably  find  all  the  fpeeies,  and  all  the  varieties  that 
demand  his  curiofity.  When  the  leader  of  any  tribe  is  de- 
feribed,  and  its  hiftory  known,  it  will  give  a very  tolerable 
idea  of  all  the  fpeeies  contained  under  it.  It  is  true,  the 
reader  will  not  thus  have  his  knowledge  ranged  under  fuch 
precife  diftin&ions  ; nor  can  he  be  able  to  fay,  with  fuch 
fluency,  that  the  rail  is  of  the  oftrich  clafs  : but  what  is 
much  more  material,  he  will  have  a tolerable  hiftory  of  the 
bird  he  defires  to  know,  or  at  leaft  of  that  which  moft  re- 
fembles  it  in  nature. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the  reader  that 
he  will  not  here  find  his  curiofity  fatisfied,  as  in  the 
former  volumes,  where  we  often  took  Mr.  Buffon  for  our 
guide.  Thofe  who  have  hitherto  written  the  natural  hiftory 
of  birds,  have  in  general  been  contented  with  telling  their 
names  or  deferibing  their  toes  or  their  plumage.  It  muft 
often,  therefore,  happen,  that  inftead  of  giving  the  hiftory  of 
a bird,  we  muft  be  content  to  entertain  the  reader  with 
merely  its  defeription.  I will  therefore  divide  the  following 
hiftory  of  birds,  with  Linnaeus,  into  fix  parts-,  in  the  firft  of 
which  I will  give  fuch  as  BrifTon  has  ranged  among  the  ra- 
pacious birds  5 next  thofe  of  the  pie  kind  *,  and  thus  go  on 
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through  the  fucceeding  claffes,  till  I finifh  with  thofe  of  the 
duck  kind.  But  before  I enter  upon  a fyftematic  detail,  I will 
will  beg  leave  to  give  the  hiftory  of  three  or  four  birds,  that 
do  not  well  range  in  any  fyftem.  Thefe,  from  their  great 
fize,  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  ; and  from 
their  incapacity  of  flying,  lead  a life  a good  deal  differing 
from  the  reft  of  the  feathered  creation.  The  birds  I mean 
are  the  Oftrich,  the  Caflowary,  the  Emu,  the  Dodo,  and  the 
Solitaire. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE  OSTRICH. 

Xn  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the  firft  animal  that 
offers  feems  to  unite  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds  and  of  birds  in 
itfelf.  While  it  has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 
bird,  yet  it  retains  many  of  the  marks  of  the  quadruped.  In 
appearance  the  oftrich  refembles  the  camel,  and  is  almoft  as 
tall  ; it  is  covered  with  a plumage  that  refembles  hair  much 
more  nearly  than  feathers,  and  its  internal  parts  bear  as  near 
a fimilitude  to  thofe  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the  bird  creation. 
It  may  be  confidered,  therefore,  as  an  animal  made  to  fill  up 
that  chafm  in  Nature  which  feparates  one  clafs  of  beings 
from  another. 

The  oftrich  is  the  largeft  of  all  birds.  Travellers  affirm 
that  they  are  feen  as  tall  as  a man  on  horfeback ; and  even 
l'ome  of  thofe  that  have  been  brought  into  England  were 
above  feven  feet  high.  The  head  and  bill  fomewhat  re- 
ferable thofe  of  a duck ; and  the  neck  maybe  likened  to  that 
of  a fwan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer  ; the  legs  and  thighs 
refemble  thofe  of  a hen ; though  the  whole  appearance 
bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to  that  of  a camel.  But  to  be 
more  particular ; it  is  ufually  feven  feet  high  from  the  top 
cf  the  head  to  the  ground;  but  from  the  back  it  is  only  four; 
fo  that  the  head  and  neck  are  above  three  feet  long.  From 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is  ftretched 
out  in  a right  line,  it  is  fix  feet  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  a 
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foot  more.  One  of  the. wings,  without  the  feathers,  is  a 
foot  and  a half ; and  being  ftretched  out,  with  the  feathers, 
is  three  feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all  *,  that  is,  generally  black 
and  white  ; though  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  grey.  The 
greatefl  feathers  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
and  the  largeft  are  generally  white.  The  next  row  is  black 
and  white  ; and  of  the  fmall  feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly, 
fome  are  white  and  others  black.  There  are  no  feathers  on 
the  fides,  nor  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered  with  ftill 
fmaller  feathers  jh-r.:  thofe  on  the  belly  and  back;  and  thofe, 
like  the  former,  alfo  are  of  different  colours. 

All  thefe  feathers  are  of  the  lame  kind,  and  peculiar  to 
the  offrich  ; for  other  birds  have  feveral  forts,  fome  of  which 
are  foft  and  downy,  and  others  hard  and  ftrong.  Offrich 
feathers  are  almoft  all  as  foft  as  down,  being  utterly  unfit  to 
lerve  the  animal  for  flying,  and  ftill  iefs  adapted  to  be  a pro- 
per defence  againft  external  injury.  The  feathers  of  other 
birds  have  the  webs  broader  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  but 
thofe  of  the  oftrich  have  their  fhaft  exa&Iy  in  the  middle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  a very 
fine,  clear,  white  hair,  that  fhines  like  the  bridles  of  a hog ; 
and  in  fome  places  there  are  fmall  tufts  of  it,  confiding  of 
about  twelve  hairs,  which  grow  from  a fingle  fhaft  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing,  there  is  a kind  of  fpur,  almoft 
like  the  quill  of  a porcupine.  It  is  an  inch  long,  being  hol- 
low and  of  a horny  fubllance.  There  are  two  of  thefe  on 
each  wing ; the  largeft  of  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a foot  lower.  The  neck 
items  to  be  more  flender  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  birds, 
from  its  not  being  furnifhed  with  feathers.  The  fkin  in  this 
part  is  of  a livid  flefh-colour,  which  fome  improperly  would 
have  to  be  blue.  The  bill  is  fhort  and  pointed,  and  two 
inches  and  a half  at  the  beginning.  The  external  form  of 
the  eye*  is  like  that  of  a man,  the  upper  eye-lid  being 
adorned  with  eye~la{hes  which  afe  longer  than  thofe  on  the 
lid  below.  The  tongue  is  fmall,  very  fhort,  and  compofed 
of  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  membranes,  intermixed  with 
flefliy  fibres.  In  lome  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  very 
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thick  at  the  bottom.  In  others  it  is  but  half  an  inch,  being 
a little  forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  flelhy  and  large,  being  covered  with  a 
white  ikin,  inclining  to  rednefs,  and  wrinkled  in  the  manner 
of  a net,  whole  medics  will  aidmit  the  end  of  a finger.  Some 
have  very  fmali  feathers  here  and  there  on  the  thighs ; and 
others  again  have  neither  feathers  nor  wrinkles.  What  are 
called  the  legs  of  birds  in  this  are  covered  before  with  large 
fcales.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very 
large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered  with  fcales. — 
Thefe  toes  are  of  unequal  fizes.  The  largeft,  which 
is  on  the  infide,  is  feven  inches  long,  including  the  claw, 
which  is  near  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almofl 
as  broad.  The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is 
without  a claw. 

The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed  with  no  lefs 
furprifing  peculiarity.  At  the  top  of  the  bread,  under  the 
fkin,  the  fat  is  two  inches  thick ; and  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
belly,  it  is  as  hard  as  fuet,  and  about  two  inches  and  a half 
thick  in  fome  places.  It  has  two  diftinft  ftomachs.  The 
fird,  which  is  lowermod, . in  its  natural  fituation,  fomewhat 
refembles  the  crop  in  other  birds;  but  it  is  confiderably 
larger  than  the  other  ftomach,  and  is  furnifhed  with  drong 
mufcular  fibres,  as  well  circular  as  longitudinal.  The  fe- 
cond  ftomach,  or  gizzard,  has  outwardly  the  fhape  of  the 
ftomach  of  a man  ; and,  upon  opening,  is  always  found 
filled  with  a variety  of  difcorcbnt  fubdances ; hay,  grafs, 
barley,  beans,  bones,  and  don«,  fome  of  which  exceed  in 
fize  a pullet’s  egg.  The  kidneys  are  eight  inches  long  and 
two  broad,  and  differ  from  thofe  of  other  birds  in  not  being 
divided  into  lobes.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  feparated  by  a 
midriff,  a.s  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  parts  of  generation  alfo 
bear  a very  drong  refemblance  and  analogy. 

Such  is  the  ftructure  of  this  animal  forming  the  (hade  that 
unites  birds  and  quadrupeds ; and  from  this  drudlure  its 
habits  and  manners  are  entirely  peculiar.  It  is  a native  only 
of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
by  thofe  who'have  had  occafion  to  mention  the  animals  of 
that  region.  Its  flelh  is  proferibed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to 
be  eaten  ; and  mod  of  the  ancient  writers  deferibe  it  as  well 
known  in  their  times.  Like  the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is 
tranfmitted  down  without  mixture ; and  has  never  been 
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known  to  breed  out  of  that  country  which  firfc  produced  it. 

It  feems  formed  to  live  among  the  fandy  and  burning  deferts 
of  the  torrid  zone  ; and,  as  in  fome  meafure  it  owes  it's  birth’ 
to  their  genial  influence,  fo  it  feidom'  migrates  into  tradg 
more  mild  or  more  fertile  As  that  is  the  peculiar  country 
of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  camel,  fo  it  may  rea- 
dily be  fuppofed  capable  of  affording  a retreat  to  the  oftrich. 
They  inhabit  from  preference  the  mod  folitary  and  horrid 
deferts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes  to  refrefh  it* 
The  Arabians  affert  that  the  oftrich  never  drinks  ; and  the 
place  of  its  habitation  feems  to  confirm  the  affertion.  In 
thefe  formidable  regions,  oftriches  are  feen  in  large  flocks, 
whrbh  to  the  diftant  fpedator  appear  like  a regiment  of  ca- 
valry, and  have  often  alarmed  a whole  caravan.  There  is 
no  defert,  how  barren  foever,  but  what  is  capable  of  fupply- 
ing  thefe  animals  with  provifion  ; they  eat  almoft  every 
thing  ; and  thefe  barren  trads  are  thus  doubly  grateful  as 
they  afford  both  food  and  fecurity.  The  oftrich  is  of  all  other 
animals  the  moft  voracious.  It  will  devour  leather,  glafs, 
hair,  iron,  ftones,  or  any  thing  that  is  given.  IS' or  are,  its 
power  of  digeftion  lefs  in  fuch  things  as  are  digeflible. 
Thofe  fubftances  which  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  cannot 
foften,  pafs  whole  ; fo  that  glafs,  ftones,  or  iron,  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  form  in  which  they  were  devoured.  All  metals, 
indeed,  which  are  fwallowed  by  any  animal,  lofe  a part  of 
their  weight,  and  often  the  extremities  of  their  figure,  from 
the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  upon  their  furface. 

A quarter  plftole,  which  was  fwallowed  by  a duck,  loft;  fevert 
grains  of  its  weight  in  the  gizzard  before  it  was, voided; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a ftill  greater  diminution  of  weight 
would  happen  in  the  ftomach  of  an  oftrich  ; confidered  in 
this  light,  therefore,  this  animal  may  be  faid  to  digeft  iron 
but  fuch  fubftances  feidom  remain  long  enough  in  the  ico- 
mach  of  any  animal  to  undergo  fo  tedious  a diflolution. 
However  this  be,  the  oftrich  fwallows  almoft  every  thing, 
prefented  to  it.  Whether  this  be  from  the  neceflity  which 
lmaller  birds  are  under  of  picking  up  gravel  to  keep  the  coats 
of  their  ftomach  afunder,  or  whether  it  be  from  a want  of 
diftinguiftiing  by  theVafte  what  fubftances  are  fit  and  what 
incapable  of  digeftion  ; certain  it  is,  that  in  the  oftrich  dil-  .* 
feded  by  Rarity  there  appeared  fuch  a quantity  of  heterq-  | 
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geneous  fubftances,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  any  animal 
could  digeft  fuch  an  overcharge  of  nourilhment.  Valifnieri 
alfo  found  the  firfb  ftomach  filled  with  a quantity  of  incon- 
gruous fubftarices;  grafs,  nuts,  cords,  (tones,  glafs,  brafsj 
copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood  ; a piece  of  (tone  was 
found  among  the  reft  that  weighed  more  than  a pound.  He 
faw  one  of  thefe  animals  that  was  killed  by  devouring  a 
quantity  of  quick-lime.  It  would  feem  that  the  oftrich  is 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  ftomach  in  order 
to  be  at  eafe ; but  that  nutricious  ftubftances  not  occurring, 
it  pours  in  whatever  offers  to  fupply  the  void. 

In  their  native  deferts,  however,  it  is  probable  they  live 
chiefly  upon  vegetables,  where  they  lead  an  inoffenfive  and 
focial  life ; the  male,  as  Thevenot  affures  us,  afforting  with 
the  female  with  connubial  fidelity.  They  are  faid  to  be  very 
much  inclined  to  venery ; and  the  make  of  the  parts  in  both 
fexes  feems  to  confirm  the  report.  It  is  probable  alfo  they 
copulate,  like  other  birds,  by  comprefiion;  and  they  lay  ve- 
ry large  eggs,  fome  of  them  being  above  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  weighing  above  fifteen  pounds.  Thefe  eggs  have 
a very  hard  Ihell,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  croco- 
dile, except  that  thofe  of  the  latter  are  lefs  and  rounder. 

The  feafon  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate  where  the 
animal  is  bred.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  this  feafon 
is  about  the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  fouth,  it  is  about  the 
Latter  end  of  December.  Thefe  birds  are  very  prolific,  and 
lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch.  It  has 
been  commonly  reported  that  the  female  depofits  them  in 
the  fand;  and,  covering  them  up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  permits  the  young  to 
fhift  ror  themfelves.  Very  little  of  this  however  is  true : no 
bird  has  a ftronger  affe&ion  for  her  young  than  the  oftrich, 
hor  none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  affiduity.  It  hap- 
pens, indeed,  in  thofe  hot  climates,  that  there  is  lefs  neceflity 
for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female  ; and  lie  more 
frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  being 
chilled  by  the  weather : but  though  (he  fometimes  forfakes 
them  by  day,  (he  always  carefully  broods  over  them  by 
night ; anct  Kolben,  who  has  feen  great  numbers  of  them  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  affirms  that  they  fit  on  their  eggs 
like  other  birds,  and  that  the  male  and  female  take  this  office  - 
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by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving. 
Nor  is  it  more  true  what  is  faid  of  their  forfaking  their 
young  after  they  are  excluded  the  (hell.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for  feveral  days 
after  they  are  hatched.  During  this  time,  the  old  ones  are 
very  afliduous  in  fupplying  them  with  grafs,  and  very  care- 
ful to  defend  them  from  danger  : nay,  they  encounter  every 
danger  in  their  defence.  It  was  a way  of  taking  them 
among  the  ancients,  to  plant  a number  of  fharp  Hakes  round 
the  oflrich’s  neft  in  her  abfence,  upon  which  (he  pierced  her- 
felf  at  her  return.  The  young,  when  brought  forth,  are 
of  an  afh-colour  the  firft  year,  and  are  covered  with  feathers 
all  over.  But,  in  time,  thefe  feathers  drop  ; and  thofe  parts 
which  are  covered,  aiTume  a different  and  more  becoming 
plumage. 

The  beauty  of  a part  of  this  plumage,  particularly  the  long 
feathers  that  compofe  the  wings  and  tail,  is  the  chief  reafon 
that  man  has  been  fo  a£Uve  in  purfuing  this  harmlefs  bird 
to  its  deferts,  and  hunting  it  with  no  fmall  degree  of  expence 
and  labour.  The  ancients  ufed  thefe  plumes  in  their  hel- 
mets ; the  Indies  of  the  Eafl  make  them  an  ornament  in 
their  drefs  3 and,  among  us,  our  undertakers  and  our  fine 
gentleman'  Hill  make  ufe  of  them  to  decorate  their  hearfes 
and  their  hats.  Thofe  feathers  which  are  plucked  from  the 
animal  while  alive  are  much  more  valued  than  thofe  taken 
when  dead,  the  latter  being  dry,  light,  and  fubjecl  to  be 
worm-eaten. 

Befide  the  value  of  their  plumage,  fome  of  the  favage  na- 
tions cf  Africa  hunt  them  alfo  for  their  flefn,  which  they 
confider  as  a dainty.  They  fometimes  alfo  breed  thefe  birds 
tame,  to  eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is  faid  to 
be  the  greatefl  delicacy.  Some  nations  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Struthophagi,  or  Oflrich-eaters,  from  their  peculiar 
fondnefs  for  this  food ; and  even  the  R.omans  themfelves 
were  not  averfe  to  it.  Apicius  gives  us  a receipt  for  making 
fauce  for  the  oftrich  5 and  Heliogabalus  is  noted  for  having 
drefled  the  brains  cf  fix  hundred  clinches  in  one  difh ; for 
it  was  his  cuftom  never  to  eat  but  of  one  difh  in  a day,  b ut 
that  was  an  expenfive  one.  Even  among  the  Europeans  now, 
the  eggs  of  the  oftrich  are  faid  to  be  well  tailed,  and  ex- 
tremely nourifhing,  but  they  are  too  fear ce  to  be  fed  upon, 
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although  a (ingle  egg  be  a fufficient  entertainment  for  eight 

men. 

As  the  fpoils  of  the  oftrich  arc  thus  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be. 
wondered  at  that  man  has  become  their  moft  afliduous  purfuer.’ 
For  this  purpofe,  the  Arabians  train  up  their  bell  and  fleeted 
horfes,  and  hunt  the  oftrich  (till  in  view.  Perhaps,  of  all 
other  varieties  of  the  chafe,  this,  though  the  moft:  laborious, 
is  yet  the  mod  entertaining.  As  foon  as  the  hunter  comes 
within  fight  of  his  prey,  he  puts  on  his  horfe  with  a gentle  gal- 
lop fo  as  too  keep  the  odrich  dill  in  fight ; yet  not  fa  as  to  ter- 
rify him  from  the  plain  into  the  mountains.  Of  all  known 
animals  that  make  ufe  of  their  legs  in  running,  the  odrich  is 
by  far  the  fwifted  : upon  obferving  himfelf  therefore  purfued 
at  a didance,  he  begins  to  run  at  fird  but  gently  ; either  in- 
fenfible  of  his  danger,  or  fure  of  efcaping.  In  this  fituation 
he  fomewhat  refembles  a man  at  full  fpeed ; his  wings,  like 
two  arms,  keep  working  with  a motion  correfpondent  to 
that  of  his  legs  *,  and  his  fpeed  would  very  foon  fnatch  him 
from  the  view  of  his  purfuers ; but,  unfortunately  for  the 
filly  creature,  indead  of  going  off  in  a direct  line,  he  takes 
his  courfe  in  circles ; while  the  hunters  dill  make  a fmall 
courfe  within,  relieve  each  other,  meet  him  at  unexpected 
turns,  and  keep  him  thus  dill  employed,  dill  followed  for 
two  or  three  days  together.  At  lad,  fpent  with  fatigue  and 
famine,  and  finding  all  power  of  efcape  impoflible,  he  en- 
deavours to  hide  himfelf  from  thofe  enemies  he  cannot  avoid, 
and  covers  his  head  in  the  fand,  or  the  fird  thicket  he  meets. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  attempts  to  face  his  purfuers  j and, 
though  in  general  the  mod  gentle  animal  in  Nature,  when 
driven  to  defperation,  he  defends  himfelf  with  his  beak, 
his  wings,  and  his  feet.  Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion, 
that  a man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  withdand  him  in  the 
fhock. 

The  Struthophagi  have  another  method  of  taking  this 
bird  : they  cover  themfelves  with  an  oftrich’s  (kin,  and 
pafling  up  an  arm  through  the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all  the 
motions  of  this  animal.  By  this  artifice  they  approach  the 
odrich,  which  becomes  an  eafy  prey.  He  is  fometimes  alfo 
taken  by  dogs  and  nets  : but  the  mod  ufual  way  is  that  men- 
tioned above. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an  odrich,  they  cut: 
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its  throat,  and  making  a ligature  below  the  opening,  they 
fhake  the  bird,  as  one  would  rinfe  a barrel : then  taking  off5 
the  ligature,  there  runs  out  from  the  wound-in  the  throat, 
a confiderable  quantity  of  blood,  mixed  with  the  fat  of  the' 
animal ; and  this  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  dainties. 
They  next  flea  the  bird ; and  of  the  fkin,  which  is  ftrong 
and  thick,  fometimes  make  a kind  of  veft,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofes  of  a cuirafs  and  a buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  more  compaffionate  or  more  pro- 
vident, do  not  kill  their  captive,  but  endeavour  to  tame  it, 
for  the  purpofes  of  fupplying  thofe  feathers  which  are  in  fo 
great  requeft.  The  inhabitants  of  Dara  and  Lybia  breed  up 
whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are  tamed  with  very  little 
trouble.  But  it  is  not  for  their  feathers  alone  that  they  are 
prized  in  this  domeflic  (late ; they  are  often  ridden  upon, 
and  ufed  as  horfes.  Moore  affures  us,  that  at  Joar  he  faw 
a man  travelling  upon  an  oftrich ; and  Adanfon  afferts  that, 
at  the  fadlory  of  Podore,  he  had  two  oftriches,  which  were 
then  young,  the  ftrongeft  of  which  ran  fwifter  than  the  beft 
Englifh  racer,  although  he  carried  two  Negroes  on  his  back. 
As  foon  as  the  animal  perceived  that  it  was  thus  loaded,  it 
let  off  running  with  all  its  force,  and  made  feveral  circuits 
round  the  village  ; till  at  length  the  people  were  obliged  to 
flop  it,  by  barring  up  the  way.  How  far  this  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs  may  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  even  in  a polilhed  ftate* 
is  a matter  that  perhaps  deferves  inquiry.  Pofterity  may 
avail  themfelves  of  this  creature’s  abilities  ; and  riding  upon 
an  oftrich  may  one  day  become  the  favourite,  as  it  mod  cer- 
tainly is  the  fwifteft  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  faid  to  be  convertible  to  many 
falutary  purpofes  in  medicine.  The  fat  is  faid  to  be  emol- 
lient and  relaxing*,  that  while  it  relaxes  the  tendons,  it 
fortifies  the  nervous  fyftem  ; and  being  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  loins,  it  abates  the  pains  of  the  ftone  in  the  kidney. 
The  (hell  of  the  egg  powdered,  and  given  in  proper  quan- 
tities, is  faid  to  be  ufeful  m promoting  urine,  and  diffoiving 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  The  fubftance  of  the  egg  itfelf  is 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  nourishing : however,  Galen  in 
mentioning  this,  afferts,  that  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheafants- 
are  good  to  be  eaten,  thofe  of  geefe  and  oftriches  are  the 
worft  of  all. 
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THE  EMU. 

Of  this  bird,  which  many  call  the  American  Oftrich,  but 
little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  New- 
Continent  ; and  the  travellers  who  have  mentioned  it,  feem 
i;o  have  been  more  folicitous  in  proving  its  affinity  to  the 
oftrich,  than  in  defcribing  thqfe  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh 
it  from  all  others  of  the  feathered  creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Droonoko,  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Brafil  and  Chili,  and 
the  vaft  forefts  that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 
Many  other  parts  of  South  America  were  known  to  have 
them ; but  as  men  multiplied,  thefe  large  and  timorous 
birds  either  fell  beneath  their  fuperior  power,  or  fled  from 
their  vicinity. 

The  Emu,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  oftrich,  is  only 
fecond  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  by  much  the  larged  bird 
in  the  New  Continent  *,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  fix  feet 
high,  meafuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its  legs  are 
three  feet  long ; and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick  as  that  of  a man. 
The  toes  differ  from  thofe  of  the  oftrich ; as  there  are  three 
in  the  American  bird,  and  but  two  in  the  former.  Its  neck 
is  long,  its  head  fmall,  and  the  bill  flatted,  like  that  of  the 
bdrich ; but,  in  all  other  refpedts,  it  more  refembles  a Caf- 
fowary,  a large  bird  to  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The  form  of 
the  body  appears  round  \ the  wings  are  fhort,  and  entirely" 
unfitted  for  flying,  and  it  entirely  wants  a tail.  It  is  covered 
from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers,  which  fall 
backward,  and  cover  the  anus  : thefe  feathers  are  grey  upon 
the  back,  and  white  upon  the  belly.  It  goes  very  fwiftly, 
and  feems  affifi:ed  in  its  motion  by  a kind  of  tubercle  behind, 
like  an  heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very 
fecurely : in  its  courfe  it  ufes  a very  odd  kind  of  action, 
lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  elevated  for  a time  \ till 
Jetting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other.  What  the  bird’s  in- 
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tention  mny  be  in  thus  keeping  only  one  wing  up,  13  not 
eafy  to  difcover  ; whether  it  makes  ufe  of  this  as  a fail  to 
catch  the  wind,  or  whether  as  a rudder  to  turn  its  courfe, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  yet  remains  to 
be  afcertained  : however  this  be,  the  emu  runs  with  fuch  a 
fwiftnefs,  that  the  fleeted  dogs  aj"e  thrown  out  in  the  purfuit. 
One  of  them,  finding  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  hunters, 
darted  among  the  dogs  with  fuch  fury  that  they  made  way 
to  avoid  its  rage  j and  it  efcaped,  by  its  amazing  velocity, 
in  fafety  to  the  mountains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  fo  travellers  have  given 
a loofe  to  their  imaginations  in  defcribing  fome  of  its  adlions, 
which  they  were  confcious  could  not  be  eafrly  contradicted. 
This  animal,  fays  NIerenberg,  is  very  peculiar  in  the  hatching 
of  its  young.  The  male  compels  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  . 
females  to  lay  their  eggs  in  one  neft  *,  he  then,  when  they 
have  done  laying,  chafes  them  away,  and  places  himfelf 
upon  the  eggs  $ however,  he  takes  a lingular  precaution  of  1 
laying  two  of  the  number  afide,  which  he  does  not  fit  upon. 
When  the  young  ones  come  forth,  thefe  two  eggs  are 
addled  * which  the  male  having  forefeen,  breaks  one,  and 
then  the  other,  upon  which  multitudes  of  flies  are  found  to 
to  fettle ; and  thefe  fupply  the  young  brood  with  a fuf- 
ficiency  of  provifion,  till  they  a reable  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wafer  aflerts,  that  he  has  feen  great 
quantities  of  this  animal’s  eggs  on  the  defert  {bores,  north  of 
the  river  Plata  *,  where  they  were  buried  in  the  fand,  in 
order  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Both  this, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  account,  may  be  doubted  ; and  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  crocodile's  eggs  which 
Wafer  had  feen,  which  are  undoubtedly  hatched  in  that 
manner. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  familiar,  and 
follow  the  firfl  perfon  they  meet.  I have  been  followed 
myfelf,  fays  Wafer,  by' many  of  thefe  young  oftriches  * 
which,  at  firft,  are  extremely  harmlefs  and  Ample : but  as 
they  grow  older,  they  become  more  cunning  and  diftruftful; 
and  run  fo  fwift,  that  a greyhound  can  fcarcely  overtake 
them.  Their  fleih,  in  general,  is  good  to  be  eaten  ; efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  young.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
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tear  tip  flocks  of  thefe  animals  tame,  particularly  as  they 
are  naturally  fo  familiar  : and  they  might  be  found  to  anfwer 
domeftic  purpofes,  like  the  hen  or  the  turkey.  Their  main- 
tenance could  not  be  expen five,  if,  as  Narborough  fays,  they 
live  entirely  upon  grafs. 
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The  cassowary. 

THE  caflowary  is  a bird  which  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  from  Java,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  in  which 
part  of  the  world  it  is  only  to  be  found.  Next  to  the  pre-J 
ceding,  it  is  the  larged  and  heavied  of  the  feathered  fpecies. 

The  caiTowary,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  former,  yet  ap- 
pears more  bulky  to  the  eye;  its  body  being  nearly  equal, 
and  its  neck  and  legs  much  thicker  and  dronger  in  propor- 
tion ; this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of  ftrength  and  force, 
which  the  fiercenefs  and  Angularity  of  its  countenance  con- 
fpire  to  render  formidable.  It  is  five  feet,  and  a half  long 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws. 
The  legs  are  two  feet  and  a half  high,  from  the  belly  to  the 
end  of  the  claws.  The  head  and  neck  together  are  a foot 
and  a half ; and  the  larged  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  five 
inches  long.  The  claw  alone  of  the  lead  toe,  is  three  inches 
and  a half  in  length.  The  wing  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  does  not 
appear;  it  being  hid  under  the  feathers  of  the  back.  In 
other  birds,  a part  of  the  feathers  ferve  for  flight,  and  are 
different  from  thofe  that  ferve  for  merely  covering ; but  in 
the  caffowary,  all  the  feathers  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and  out- 
wardly of  the  fame  colour.  They  are  generally  double; 
having  two  long  fhafts,  which  grow  out  of  a (hort  one, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  fkin.  Thofe  that  are  double,  are  always 
of  an  unequal  length ; for  fome  are  fourteen  inches  long 
particularly  on  the  rump  ; while  others  are  not  above  three! 
The  beards  that  adorn  the  dem  or  (haft,  are  from  about  half 
way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  a horfe  hair* 
without  being  fubdivided  into  fibres.  The  dem  or  fhaft  is 
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flat,  finning,  black,  and  knotted  below ; and  from  each  knot 
there  proceeds  a beard : likewife  the  beards  at  the  end  of  the 
large  feathers  are  perfectly  black  ; and  towards  the  root  of  a 
grey  tawney  colour;  fhorter,  more  foft,  and  throwing  out 
fine  fibres  like  down ; fo  that  nothing  appears  except  the 
ends,  which  are  hard  and  black;  becaufe  the  other  parti 
compofed  of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are  feathers  on 
fhe  head  and  neck  , but  they  are  fo  fhort  and  thinly  fown, 
that  the  bird’s  fkin  appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  where  they  are  a little  longer.  The  feathers 
which  adorn  the  rump,  are  extremely  thick;  but  do  not 
differ,  in  other  refpedls,  from  the  reft,  excepting  their  being 
longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  fea- 
thers, are  but  three  inches  long ; and  the  feathers  are  like 
thofe  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ends  of  the  wings  are 
adorned  with  five  prickles,  bf  different  lengths  and  thicknefs, 
which  bend  like  a bow:  thefe  are  hollow  from  the  roots  to 
the  very  points,  having  only  that  flight  fiibftance  within, 
which  all  quills  are  known  to  have.  The  longeft  of  thefe 
prickles  is  eleven  inches ; and  it  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  towards  the 
extremity ; the  point  feems  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  moft  diftinguifhes  this  animal 
is  the  head  : this,  though  fmall,  like  that  of  an  oftrich,' 
does  not  fail  to  infpire  forne  degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  is  in  a manner  armed  with  a helmet  of  horny 
fubftance,  .that  covers  it  from  the  root  of  the  bill  to  near  half 
the  head  backwards.  This  helmet  is  black  before  and  yellow 
behind.  Its  fubftance  is  very  hard,  being  formed  by  the  Ele- 
vation of  the  bone  of  the  fkull ; arid  it  corififts  of  fever  a I 
plates,  one  over  another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  this  was  filed  every  year  with  the  feathers  $ but 
the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  only  exfoliates  flowly 
like  the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this  natural  armour 
may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  this  animal,  which  is 
a bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  above . an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  give  it  an  air  equally  fierce  and  extraordi- 
dirtary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  there  is  a row 
of  fmall  hairs,  over  which  there  is  another  row  of  black  hair, 
which  looks  pretty  much  like  an  eye-brow.  The  lower  eye- 
lid, which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  is  furnilhed  alfo  with 
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plenty  of  black  hair.  The  hole  of  the  ear  is  very  large  and 
open,  being  only  covered  with  fmall  black  feathers.  The 
fides  of  the  head,  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  deftitute  of 
any  covering,  are  blue,  except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid, which  is  white.  The  part  of  the  bill  which  anfweis  to 
the  upper  jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  liard  at  the  edges 
above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of  a turkey-cock. 
The  end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  flightly  notched,  and  the 
whole  is  of  a greyifh  brown,  except  a green  fpct  on  each 
fide.  As  the  beak  admits  a very  wide  opening,  this  contri- 
butes not  a little  to  the  bird’s  menacing  appearance.  The 
peck  is  of  a violet  colour,  inclining  to  that  of  date  : and  it  is 
red  behind  in  feveral  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle. 
About  the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the  rife  of  the  large 
feathers,  there  are  two  procefies  formed  by  the  fkin,  which 
refemble  fomewhat  the  gills  of  a cock,  but  that  they  are  blue 
as  well  as  red.  The  fkin  which  covers  the  fore-part  of  the 
bread,  on  which  this  bird  leans  and  reds,  is  hard,  callous, 
and  without  feathers.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  are  extremely  thick,  ftrong,  flraight,  and  co- 
vered with  fcales  of  feveral  fhapes  ; but  the  legs  are  thicker 
a little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place.  The  toes  are 
likewife  covered  with  fcales,  and  are  but  three  in  number  ; 
for  that  which  fhould  be  behind  is  wanting.  The  claws  are 
of  a hard,  folid  fubftance,  black  without,  and  white  within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable.  The  caflowary 
unites  with  the  double  flomach  of  animals  that  live  upon  ve- 
getables, the  fhort  inteftines  of  thofe  that  live  upon  flefh.— 
The  inteftines.  of  the  caflowary  are  thirteen  times  fhortcr 
than  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  The  heart  is  very  fmall,  being  but 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  has  the  head  of  a warrior,  the  eye  of  a 
lion,  the  defence  of  a porcupine,  and  the  fwiftpefs  of  a 
courfer. 

Thus  formed  for  a life  of  hoftility,  for  terrifying  others, 
and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might  he  expected  that  the  caf- 
fowary  was  one  of  the  molt  fierce  and  terrible  animals  of  the 
creation.  But  nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to  its  natural  character, 
nothing  fo  different  from  the  life  it  is  contented  to  lead.  It 
never  attacks  others;  and,  infteadof  the  bill, when  attacked, 
it  rather  makes  ufe  of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  a horfe,  or  runs 
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againfl  its  purfuer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not  lefs  extraordi- 
nary than  its  appearance.  Inltead  of  going  diredtly  for- 
ward, it  feems  to  kick  up  behinci  with  one  leg,  and  then 
making  a bound  onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  with  fuch 
prodigious  velocity,  that  the  fwifteft  racer  would  be  left  far 
behind. 

The  fame  degree  of  voracioufnefs  which  we  perceived  in 
the  Oilrich,  obtains  as  (Irongly  here.  The  caflowary  fwal- 
lows  every  thing  that  comes  within  the  capacity  of  its  gul- 
let. The  Dutch  alfert  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glafs, 
iron  and  {tones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals,  without 
teftifying  the  fmallefl  fear,  or  feeling  the  leaft  injury.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  paflage  of  the  food  through  its  gullet  is  per- 
formed fo  fpeedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
fwallowed  whole,  pafs  through  it  unbroken,  in  the  fame 
form  they  went  down.  In  fact,  the  alimentary  canal  of  this 
animal,  as  was  ooferved  above,  is  extremely  fhort ; and  it 
may  happen  that  many  kinds  of  food'  are  indigeflible  in  its 
iLO'mach,  as  wheat  or  currants  are  to  man,  when  fwallowed 
whole. 

The  caffowary’s  eggs  are  of  a grey  a(h  colour,  inclining  to 
green.  They  are  not  fo  large  nor  fo  round  as  thofe  of  the 
oftrich.  They  are  marked  with  a number  of  little  tubercles 
of  a deep  green,  and  the  (hell  is  not  very  thick.  The  larged: 
of  thefe  is  found  to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and 
about  twelve  the  other. 

The  fouthern  parts  of  the  molt  eaftern  Indies  feems  to  be 
the  natural  climate  of  the  caffowary . His  domain,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  begins  where  that  of  the  oftrich  terminates. 
The  latter  has  never  been  found  beyond  the  Ganges  *,  while 
the  caflowary  is  never  feen  nearer  than  the  iflands  of  Banda, 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  continent.  Yet  even  here  this  animal  feems  not 
to  have  multiplied  in  any  ccnfiderable  degree,  as  we  find  one 
of  the  kings  of  Java  making  a prefent  of  one  of  thefe  birds 
to  the  captain  of  a Dutch  fhip,  confidering  it  as  a very  great 
rarity.  The  oltrich,  that  has  kept  in  the  delert  and  un- 
peopled regions  of  Africa,  is  dill  numerous,  and  the  unri- 
valled tenant  cf  its  own  inhofpitable  climate.  But  the  caf- 
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fowary,  that  is  the  inhabitant  of  a more  peopled  and  poiifhed 
region,  is  growing  fcarcer  every  day.  It  is  thus  that  in  pro- 
portion as  man  multiplies,  all  the  favage  and  noxious  ani- 
mals fly  before  him  : at  his  approach  they  quit  their  ancient 
habitations,  how  adapted  foever  they  may  be  to  their  na- 
tures, and  feek  a more  peaceable  though  barren  retreat ; 
where  they  willingly  exchange  plenty  for  freedom  ; and  en- 
counter all  the  dangers  of  famine,  to  avoid  the  oppreflions  of 
an  unrelenting  deftroyer. 


CHAP.  VIL 

THE  DODO, 

I\4Lankind  have  generally  made  fwiftnefs  the  attribute  of 
birds  *,  but  the  dodo  has  no  title  to  this  diftin&ion.  Inftead 
of  exciting  the  idea  of  fwiftnefs  by  its  appearance,  it  feems 
to  ftrike  the  imagination  as  a thing  the  mod  unwieldy  and 
ina&ive  of  all  nature.  Its  body  is  maflive,  almoft  round, 
and  covered  with  grey  feathers  ; it  is  juft  barely  fupported 
upon  two  fhort  thick  legs,  like  pillars,  while  its  head  and 
neck  rife  from  it  in  a manner  truly  grotefque.  The  neck, 
thick  and  purfy,  is  joined  to  the  head,  which  confifts  of  two 
great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large, 
black,  and  prominent ; fo  that  the  animal,  when  it  gapes, 
feems  to  be  all  mouth.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length,  not  flat  and  broad,  but  thick,  and  of  a bluilh 
white,  {harp  at  the  end,  and  each  chap  crooked  in  oppofite 
direttions.  They  refemble  two  pointed  fpoons  that  are  laid 
together  by  the  backs.  From  all  this  refults  a ftupid  and  vo- 
racious phyfiognomy;  which  is  ftill  more  increafed  by  a 
bordering  of  feathers  round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which 
give  the  appearance  of  a hood  or  cowl,  and  finifli  this  pic- 
ture of  ftupid  deformity.  Bulk,  which  in  other  animals  im- 
plies ftrength,  in  this  only  contributes  to  inactivity.  The 
oftrich,  or  the  cafiowary,  are  no  more  able  to  fly  than  the 
animal  before  us  ; but  then  they  fupply  that  defebt  by  their 
fpeed  in  running.  The  dodo  feems  weighed  down  by  its 
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ownheavinefs,  and  has  fcarce  ftrertgtli  to  urge  itfelf  forward. 
It  feems  among  birds  what  the  (loth  is  arriong  quadrupeds^ 
an  unrefifting  thing,  equally  incaoable  of  flight  or  defenee. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  wings,  covered  with  foft,  afh-coloured 
feathers,  but  they  are  too  fhort  to  aflift  it  in  flying.  It  is 
furnifhed  with  a tail,  with  a few  fmall,  curled  feathers ; but 
this  tail  is  difproportioned  and  difplaced.  Its  legs  are  too 
fhort  for  running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  ftrong.  One 
would  take  it  for  a tortoife  that  had  fupplied  itfelf  with  the 
feathers  of  a bird  ; and  that  thus  drefled  out  with  the  in- 
flruments  of  flight,  it  was  only  (till  the  more  unwieldy. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Ifle  of  France  *,  and  the  Dutch 
who  firfl  difcovered  it  there,  called  it 'in  their  language  the 
naufeous  bird,  as  well  from  its  difgufting  figure  as  from  the 
bad  tafte  of  its  flefh.  However,  fucceeding  obfervers  con- 
tradict this  firfl:  report,  and  afleft  that  its  flefh  is  good  and 
wholefome  eating.  It  is  a filly,  fimple  bird,  as  may  very 
well  be  fuppofed  from  its  figure,  and  is  very  eafily  taken.—* 
Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  a hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  fame  bird  with  that  which  fome 
travellers  have  defcribed  under  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  re- 
mains uncertain.  The  country  from  whence  they  both 
come  is  the  fame ; their  incapacity  of  flying  is  the  fame ; 
the  form  of  the  wings  artd  body  in  both  are  fimilar  j but  the 
chief  difference  given  is  in  the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which 
in  the  female  of  the  bird  of  Nazareth  are  faid  to  be  extremely 
beautiful  *,  and  in  the  length  of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo 
are  fhort ; in  the  other,  are  defcribed  as  long.  Time  and 
future  obfervation  muff  clear  up  thefe  doubts  and  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a Angle  witnefs,  who  fhall  have  ieen  both,  will 
throw  more  light  on  the  fubject  than  the  reafoihngs  of  a hun* 
dred  phiiofophers. 
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Of  Rapacious  Birds. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  IN  GENERA!,* 

There  feems  to  obtain  a general  refemblance  in  all  the: 
clafles  of  Nature.  As  among  quadrupeds,  a part  were  feeij, 
to  live  upon  the  vegetable  produtftions  of  the  earth,  and  an- 
other part  upon  the  flefh  of  each  other  ; fo  among  birds, 
fome  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  others  by  rapine,  de- 
ftroying  all  fuch  as  want  force  or  fwiftnefs  to  procure  their 
fafety.  By  thus  peopling  the  woods  with  animals  of  differ- 
ent difpofitions,  Nature  has  wifely  provided  for  the  multi- 
plications of  life ; fince,  could  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  as 
many  animals  produced  as  there  were  vegetables  fupplied  to 
fuftain  them,  yet  there  might  ftill  be  another  clafs  of  animals 
formed,  which  could  find  a fufficient  fuftenance  by  feeding 
upon  fuch  of  the  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by  the 
courfe  of  Nature.  By  this  contrivance,  a greater  number 
will  be  fuftained  upon  the  whole  \ for  the  numbers  would  be 
but  very  thin  were  every  creature  a candidate  for  the  fame 
food.  Thus,  by  fupplying  a variety  of  appetites.  Nature  has 
alfo  multiplied  life  in  her  productions. 

In  this  varying  their  appetites,  Nature  has  alfo  varied  the 
form  of  the  animal ; and  while  fhe  has  given  fome  an  in- 
ftin&ive  paffion  for  animal  food,  (he  has  alfo  furnifhed  them 
with  powers  to  obtain  it.  All  land-birds  of  the  rapacious  kinds 
are  furnifhed  with  a large  head,  and  a ftrong,  crooked  beak, 
notched  at  the  end,  for  the  purpofe  of  tearing  their  prey.— 
They  have  ftrong,  fhort  legs,  and  fharp,  crocked  talons  for 
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the  purpofe  of  feizing  it.  Their  bodies  are  formed  for  war, 
being  fibrous  and  mufcular ; and  their  wings  for  fwiftnefs 
of  flight,  being  well-feathered  and  expanfive.  The  fight  of 
fuch  as  prey  by  day  is  aftonifhingly  quick  ; and  fuch  as  ra- 
vage by  night,  have  their  fight  fo  fitted  as  to  fee  obje&s  in 
darknefs  with  extreme  precision. 

Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for  the  food  they 
feek  for.  Their  ftomach  is  fimple  and  membranous,  and 
wrapt  in  fat  to  increase  the  powers  of  digeftion;  and  their 
intefiines  are  fhort  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is  fuccu- 
culent  and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of  inteftinal  tube  to 
form  it  into  proper  nourifhment.  Their  food  is  flefh  ; which 
does  not  require  a flow  digeftion  to  be  converted  into  a fimi- 
litude  of  fubftance  to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a life  of  folitude  and  ra- 
pacity. They  inhabit,  by  choice,  the  molt  lonely  places,  and 
the  moft  defer t mountains.  They  make  their  nefts  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  the  higheft  and  moft  inacceflible  trees 
jof  the  foreft.  Whenever  they  appear  in  the  cultivated  plain 
or  the  warbling  grove,  it  is  only  for  the  purpofes  of  depreda- 
tion ; and  are  gloomy  intruders  on  the  general  joy  of  the 
landfcape.  They  fpread  terror  wherever  they  approach : all 
that  variety  of  mufic  which  but  a moment  before  enlivened 
the  grove,  at  their  appearing  is  inftantly  at  an  end : every 
order  of  Jefler  birds  feek  for  fafety,  either  by  concealment 
or-flight ; and  fome  are  even  driven  to  take  prote&ion  with 
man,  to  avoid  their  lefs  merciful  purfuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  fmaller  race  of  birds,  if, 
as  they  are  weaker  than  all,  they  were  alfo  purfued  by  all, 
but  it  is  contrived  wifely  for  their  fafety,  that  every  order  of 
carnivorous  birds  feek  only  for  fuch  as  are  of  the  fize  moft 
approaching  their  own.  The  eagle  flies  at  the  buftard  or  the 
pheafant ; the  fparrow-hawk  purfues  the  thrufli  and  the  lin- 
net. Nature  has  provided  that  each  fpecies  fhould  make 
war  only  on  fuch  as  are  furnilhed  with  adequate  means  of 
efcape.  The  fmalleft  birds  avoid  their  purfuers  by  the  ex- 
treme agility,  rather  than  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  flight ; for 
every  order  would  foon  be  at  an  end,  if  the  eagle,  to  its  own 
fwifnefs  of  wing,  added  the  verfality  of  the  fparrow. 

Another  circumftance  which  tends  to  render  the  tyranny 
tf  thefe  animals  more  fupportable,  is,  that  they  are  lefs 
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fruitful  than  other  birds ; breeding  but  few  at  a time.  Thofe 
of  the  larger  kind  feldom  produce  above  four  eggs,  often 
but  two  ; thofe  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  never  above  fix  or 
feven.  The  pigeon,  it  is  true,  which  is  their  prey,  never 
breeds  above  two  at  a time  ; but  then  fhe  breeds  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  carnivorous  kinds  only  breed  an- 
nually, and,  of  confequence,  their  fecundity  is  fmall  in  com- 
parifon. 

As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  difficult  to  be  tamed, 
fo  this  fiercenefs  extends  even  to  their  young,  which  they 
force  from  the  neft  fooncr  than  birds  of  the  gentler  kind. — - 
Other  birds  feldom  forfake  their  young  till  able,  completely, 
to  provide  for  themfelves  *,  the  rapacious  kinds  expel  them 
from  the  neft  at  a time  when  they  ftill  fhould  protect  and 
fupport  them.  This  feverity  to  their  young  proceeds  from 
the  necefiity  of  providing  for  themfelves.  All  animals  that, 
by  the  conformation  of  their  ftomach  and  inteftines,  are 
obliged  to  live  upon  fleffi,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  prey, 
though,  they  may  be  mild  when  young,  foon  become  fierce 
and  mifehieyous,  by  the  very  habit  of  ufing  thofe  arms  with 
which  they  are  fupplied  by  Nature.  As  it  is  only  by  the 
deftruction  of  other  animals  that  they  can  fubfifl,  they  be- 
come more  furious  every  day  \ and  even  the  parental  feelings 
are  overpowered  in  their  general  habits  of  cruelty.  If  the 
power  of  obtaining  a fupply  be  difficult,  the  old  ones  foon 
drive  their  brood  from  the  neft  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  and 
often  deftroy  them  in  a fit  of  fury  caufed  by  hunger. 

Another  efFedf  of  this  natural  and  acquired  feverity  is,  that 
almoft  all  birds  of  prey  are  unfociable.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
served by  Ariftotle,  that  all  birds  with  crooked  beaks  and 
talons  are  folitary : like  quadrupeds  of  the  cat  kind,  they 
lead  a lonely,  wandering  life,  and  are  united  only  in  pairs, 
by  that  inftindt  which  overpowers  their  rapacious  habits  of 
enmity  with  all  other  animals.  As  the  male  and  female  are 
often  necefl'ary  to  each  other  in  their  purfuits,  fo  they  fome- 
times  live  together ; but  except  at  certain  feafons,  they  moft 
ufualiy  prowl  alone  *,  and,  like  robbers,  enjoy  in  folitude  the 
fruits  of  their  plunder. 

Ail  brids  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one  fingularity,  for 
which  it  is  net  eafy  to  account.  All  the  males  of  thefe  birds 
are  about  a third  lefs,  and  weaker  than  the  females,  contrary 
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to  what  obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among  which  the  male% 
are  always  the  larged  and  the  bolded : from  thence  the 
male  is  called  by  falconers  a tercel j that  is,  a tierce  dr  third 
lefs  than  the  other.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  cannot 
proceed  from  the  neceffity  of  a larger  body  in  the  female  for 
the  purpofes  of  breeding,  and  that  her  volume  is  thus  in- 
creafed  by  the  quantity  of  her  eggs  ; for  in  other  birds,  that 
breed  much  fader,  and  that  lay  in  much  greater  proportion, 
i'uch  as  the  hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheafant,  the  male  is  by 
much  the  larged  of  the  two.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  females,  as  Willoughby  expreffes  it,  are  of 
greater  fize,  more  beautiful  and  lovely  for  diape  and  colours, 
stronger,  more  fierce,  and  generous,  than  the  males ; whether 
it  may  be  that  it  is  neceffary  for  the  female  to  be  thus  fupe- 
rior ; as  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  proyide,  not  only  for 
herfelf  but  her  young  ones  alfo. 

Thefe  birds^  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  are 
ail  lean  and  meagre.  Their  flefli  is  dringy  and  ill-taded, 
foon  corrupting,  and  tin&ured  with  the  flavour  of  that  ani- 
mal food  upon  which  they  fubfifl.  h{everthelefs,  Beloniu§ 
afferts,  that  many  people  admire  the  flefh  of  the  vulture  and 
falcon,  and  drefs  them  for  eating,  when  they  meet  with  any 
accident  that  unfits  them  for  the  chafe.  He  afferts,  that  the 
ofprey,  a fpecies  of  the  eagle,  when  young,  is  excellent  food ; 
but  he  contents  himfelf  with  advifing  us  to  breed  thefe  birds 
Up  for  our  pleafure  rather  in  the  field,  than  for  the  table. 

Of  land  birds  of  a rapacious  nature,  there  are  five  kinds. 
The  eagle  kind,  the  hawk  kind,  the  vulture  kind,  the  horned, 
and  the  fcreech  owl  kind.  The  didindtive  marks  of  this  clafs 
are  taken  from  their  claws  and  beak  : their  toes  are  feparated : 
their  legs  are  feathered  to  the  heel : their  toes  are  four  in 
number;  three  before,  one  behind  : their  beak  is  fhort,  thick^ 
and  crooked. 

The  eagle  kind  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  his  beak, 
which  is  draight  till  towards  the  end,  when  it  begins  tq 
hook  downwards. 

The  vulture  kind  is  didinguifhed  by  the  head  and  neck ; 
he  is  without  feathers. 

The  hawk  kind  by  the  beak  ; being  hooked  from  the  very 
root.  ’ . 
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The  horned  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill 
Handing  forwards  ; and  by  fome  feathers  on  the  head  that 
Hand  out,  refembling  horns. 

The  fcreech-owl,  by  the  feathers  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill 

Handing  forward,  and  being  without  horns.- A description 

of  one  in  each  kind,  will  ferve  for  all  the  reft. 


CHAP.  II; 


THE  EAGLE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

TH  E Golden  Eagle  is  the  largeft  and  the  nobleft  of  all 
ihofe  birds  that  have  received  the  name  df  eagle.  It  weighs 
above  twelve  pounds.  Its  length  is  three  feet ; the  extent  of 
its  wings,  feven  feet  four  inches ; the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour ; and  the  eye  of  a hazel  co- 
lour. The  fight,  and  fenfe  of  fmelling  are  very  acute.  The 
head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  fharp-pointed  fea- 
thers, and  of  a deep  brown  colour,  bordered  with  tawney ; 
but  thofe  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  very  old  birds,  turn 
grey.  The  whole  body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  ; and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely  clouded 
with  a deeper  (hade  of  the  fame.  The  wings,  when  clothed, 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  quill-feathers  are  of  a cho- 
colate colour,  the  (hafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a deep  brown, 
irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an  obfcure  alh-colour, 
and  uiually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are 
yellow,  (hort,  and  very  ftrong,  being  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference,. and  feathered  to  the  very  feet.  The  toes  are  co- 
vered with  large  fcales  and  armed  with  the  molt  formidable 
claws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the  ring  tailed  eagley 
the  common  eagle , the  bald  eagley  the  white  eagle , the  hough - 
footed  eagle , the  ertiey  the  black  eagle , the  ofpreyy  the  fea-eagley  and 
the  crowned  eagle,  fhefe,  and  others  that  might  be  added,  form 
different  (hades  in  this  fierce  family ; but  have  all  the  fame 
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rapacity,  the  fame  general  form,  the  fame  habits,  and  the 
fame  manner  of  bringing  up  their*  young. 

In  genera],  thefe  birds  are  found  in  mountainous  and  ill- 
peopled  countries,  and  breed  among  the  loftieft  cliffs.  They 
choofe  thofe  places  which  are  remoteft  from  man,  upon 
whofe  pofiefiions  they  but  feldom  make  their  depredations, 
being  contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild  game  in  the  foreft 
than  to  rifque  their  fafety  to  fatisfy  their  hunger. 

This  fierce  animal  may  be  considered  among  birds  as  the 
bon  among  quadrupeds  ; and  in  many  refpefts  they  have  a 
ftrong  .e  to  each  others  They  ate  both  poftefied  of 

•er Z2i  and  empire  over  their  fellows  of  their  foreft.— 

Equally  • agnanlmous,  they  difdain  fmaller  plunder ; and 
only  purf.:e  animals  worthy  the  Conqueft.  It  is  not  till  after 
having  been  long  provoked,  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the 
magpie,  that  this  generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  punilh  them 
with  death : the  eagle  alfo  difdains  to  fhare  the  plunder  of 
another  bird ; and  will  take  up  with  no  other  prey  but  that 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  purfuits.  How  hungry 
foever  he  may  be,  he  never  ftoops  to  carrion ; and  when 
fatiated,  he  never  returns  to  the  fame  carcafs*  but  leaves  it 
for  other  animals,  more  rapacious  and  lefs  delicate  than  he. 
Solitary,  like  the  lion*  he  keeps  the  defert  to  himfelf  alone  ; 
it  is  as  extraordinary  to  fee  two  pair  of  eagles  in  the  fame 
mountain,  as  two  lions  in  the  fame  foreft;  They  keepfeparate, 
to  find  a more  ample  fupply  ; and  confider  the  quaptity  of 
their  game  as  the  beft  proof  of  their  dominion.  Nor  does 
the  fimilitude  of  thefe  animals  ftop  here : they  have  both 
fparkling  eyes,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ; their  claws 
are  of  the  fame  form,  their  breath  equally  ftrong,  and  their 
cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying.  Bred  both  for  war,  they 
are  enemies  of  all  fociety  : alike  fierce,  proud,  and  incapable 
of  being  eafily  tamed.  It  requires  great  patience  and  much 
art  to  tame  an  eagle ; and  even  though  taken  young,  and 
brought  under  by  long  afliduity,  yet  ftill  it  is  a dangerous 
domeftic,  and  often  turns  its  force  againft  its  mafter.  When 
brought  into  the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  fowling,  the 
falconer  is  never  fure  of  its  attachment : that  innate  pride, 
and  love  of  liberty,  ftill  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native  foli- 
tudes  *,  and  the  moment  the  falconer  fees  it,  when  let  loofe, 
firft  ftoop  towards  the  ground,  and  then  rife  perpendicularly 
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isto  the  clouds,  he  gives  up  all  his  former  labour  for  loft  ? 
quite  fure  of  never  beholding  his  late  prifoner  more.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  brought  to  have  an  attachment 
for  their  feeder  : they  are  then  highly  ferviceable,  and 
liberally  provide  for  his  pleafures  and  fupport.  When  the 
falconer  lets  them  go  from  his  hand,  they  play  about  and 
hover  round  him  till  their  game  prefents,  which  they 
fee  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  purfue  with  certain  de- 
ftruction. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  higheft  ; and  from  thence 
the  ancients  have  given  him  the  epithet  of  the  bird  of  heaven . 
Of  all  others  alfo,  he  has  the  quickefl  eye  ; but  his  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture.  He  never 
purfues,  therefore,  but  in  fight ; and  when  he  has  feized 
his  prey,  he  ftoops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its 
weight,  always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before  hs  carries  it 
off.  As  his  wing  is  very  powerful,  yet,  as  he  has  but 
little  fupplenefs  in  the  joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds.it  difficult 
to  rife  when  down,  however,  if  not  inftantly  purfued,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  geefe  and  cranes.  He  alfo 
carries  away  hares,  lambs,  and  kids ; and  often  deftroys 
fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries  a part  of 
their  flefh  to  his  retreat.  Infants  themfelves,  when  left  un- 
attended, have  been  deftroyed  by  thefe  rapacious  creatures; 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fable^of  Ganymede’s  being 
fnatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven. 

An  in  fiance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two  children  being 
carried  off  by  eagles  j but  fortunately  they  received  no  hurt 
by  the  way  ;'and,  the  eagles  being  purfued,  the  children 
were  reftored  unhurt  out  of  the  nefts  to  the  affrighted 
parents. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a formidable  neighbour; 
but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  that 
the  female,  as  well  as  the  male,  exert  all  their  force  and  in- 
duftry  to  fupply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Kerry, 
relates,  that  a poor  man  in  that  country  got  a comfortable 
fubfiflence  for  his  family,  during  a fummer  of  famine,  out 
ef  an  eagle’s  nefl,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  which  was 
plentifully  fupplied  by  the  old  ones.  He  protracted  their 
affiduity  beyond  the  ufual  time,  by  clipping  the  wings,  and 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  young  ; and  very  probably  alfo, 
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&3  I have  known  myfelf,  by  fo  tying  them  as  to  increafe 
their  cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increafe  the  parent’s 
despatch  to  procure  them  provifion.  It  was  luckily,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  eagles  did  not  iurprize  the  countryman  as 
he  was  thus  employed,  as  their  refentment  might  have  been 
dangerous. 

It  happened  feme  time  ago,  in  the  fame  country,  that  a 
pcafbnt  Tejolved  to  rob  the  neft  of  an  eagle,  that  had  built 
in  a final!  i&and  in  the  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney.  He  ac- 
cordingly sh  ipped,  and  fwam  in  upon  the  ifland  while  the 
old  ones  were  away;  and,  robbing  the  neft  of  its  young* 
he  was  preparing  to  fwim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a 
ftrir.g ; but,  while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  watery 
the  old  eagles  returned,  and.,  milling  their  young,  quickly 
fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  refiftance, 
defpatched  ihim  with  their  beaks  and  talons* 

In  order  to  extirpate  thefe  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a law 
in  the  Orkney  Slflands  which  entitles  any  perfon  that  kills  an 
eagle  to  a hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parilh  in  which  the 
plunderer  .is  killed. 

The  neft  of  the  eagle  is  ufually  built  in  the  molt  inac- 
ceffible  cliff  of  the  rock,  and  often  fhie.lded  from  the  weather 
by  fome  jutting  crag  that  hangs  over  it.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  wholly  expofed  to  the  winds,  as  well  fideways  as 
above ; for  the  neft  is  flat,  though  built  with  great  labour. 
It  is  faid  that  the  fame  neft  ferves  ;the  eagle  during  life  ; 
and  indeed  the  pains  beftowed  in  forming  it  feems  to  argue 
as  much.  One  of  thefe  was  found  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyr 
fhire  ; which  Willoughby  thus  deferibes.  “ It  was  made 
of  great  .fticks,  .refting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a rock,  the 
other  on  two  birch-trees.  Upon  thefe  was  a layer  of  rufhes, 
and  over  them  a layer  of  heath>  and  upon  the  heath  rufhes' 
again  ; upon  which  lay  one  young  one,,  and  an  addle  egg  y 
and  by  them  a lamb,  a hare,  and  th^ee  heath-poults-  The 
neft  was  about  two  yarde  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.' 
The  young  eagle  was  of  the  fhape  of  a gofhawk,  of  almoft 
the  weight  of  a goofe,  rough  footed,  or  feathered  down  to 
the  foot,  having  a white  ring  about  the  tail.”  Such  is  the* 
place  where  the  female  eagle  .deposits  her  eggs  ; which  fel- 
dom  exceed  two  at  a time  in  the  larger  fpecies,  and  not 
above  three  in  the  fmalleft-  It  is  (aid  that  fhe  hatches  them- 
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for  thirty  days  : but  frequently,  even  of  this  fmall  number 
0 a part  is  addled ; and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 

three  eaglets  in  the  fame  ned.  It  is  aflerted,  that  as  foon  as 
the  young  ones  are  fomewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the 
mod  feeble  or  the  molt  voracious.  If  this  happens,  it  mud 
proceed  only. from  the  neceffities  of  the  parent,  who  is  in- 
capable of  providing  for  their  fupport ; and  is  content  to 
lacrmce  a part  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  fc  ftrongly  marked  as 
when  they  come  to  be  adult.  They  are  at  fird  white  ; then 
inclining  to  yellow;  and  at  laft  of  a light  brown.  Age, 
hunger,  long  captivity,  and  difeafes  make  them  whiter.  It 
is  faid,  they  live  above  a hundred  years ; and  that  they  at 
laft  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beaks  turning  inward 
upon  the  under  mandible,  and  thus  preventing  their  taking 
any  food.  They  are  equally  remarkable,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  for 
their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  fudaining  a long 
abfence  from  food.  One  of  this  fpecies,  which  has  now 
been  nine  years  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Owen  Holland,  of 
Conway,  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  gentleman  who 
made  him  a prefent  of  it ; but  what  its  age  was  when  the 
latter  received  it  from  Ireland,  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird 
alfo  furnilhes  a proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark; 
having  once,  through  the  negled  of  fervants,  endured 
hunger  for  twenty-one  days,  without  any  fudenance  what- 
ever. 

.Wh[ch  raren  keP£  tame>  are  fed  with  every 
kind  01  flefli,  whether  freih  or  corrupting  ; and  when  there 
is  a it  -ciency  of  that,  bread,  or  any  other  provifion,  will 
luttice.  It  is  very  dangerous  approaching  them  if  not  quite 
tame ; and  they  fometimes  fend  forth  a loud  piercing  la- 
memab.e  cry,  which  renders  them  ftill  more  formidable, 
rhe  eagle  drinks  but  feldom  ; and  perhaps,  when  at  liberty, 
not  at  a 1 as  the  blood  of  its  prey  ferves  to  quench  its  thirft. 
Ihe  eagle  s excrements  are  always  foft  and  moift,  and  tinged 

with  that  whnilh  fubftance  which,  as  was  faid  b fore,  mixes 
m birds  with  the  urine. 

eavleChh  re  the  genecal  chara£leri(lics  and  habitudes  of  the 
g , however,  in  fome  thefe  habitudes  differ  as  the  Sea 
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on  the  ground  among  reeds ; and  often  lay  three  or  four 
eggs,  rather  lefs  than  thofe  of  a hen,  of  a white  elliptical 
form.  They  catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  filh,  by 
darting  down  upon  them  from  above.  rIhe  Italians  compare 
the  violent  decent  of  thefe  birds  on  their  prey,  to  the  fall  of 
lead  into  water  j and  call  them  aqiiila  piotnbina,  or  the  Leaden 
Eagle. 

Nor  is  the  Bald  Eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North 
Carolina,  lefs  remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
birds  breed  in  that  country  all  the  year  round.  When  the 
eaglets  are  juft  covered  with  down  and  a fort  of  white 
woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays  again.  Thefe  eggs 
are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  young  ones 
that  continue  in  the  neft  ; fo  that  the  flight  of  one  brood 
makes  room  for  the  next,  that  are  but  juft  hatched.  Thefe 
birds  fly  very  heavily  ; fo  that  they  cannot  overtake  their 
prey,  like  others  of  the  fame  denomination.  To  remedy 
this,  they  often  attend  a fort  of  fifhing-hawk,  which  they 
purfue,  and  (trip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  this  hawk  flies  fwifter  than  they.  Thefl? 
eagles  alfo  generally  attend  upon  fowlers  in  the  winter  ; and 
when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are  fure  to  be  feized  by 
the  eagle,  though  they  may  fly  from  the  fowle^.  This  bird 
will  often  alfo  fteal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the 
neft,  which  is  compofed  of  twigs,  flicks  and  rubbifh ; it  is 
large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart ; and  is  commonly 
full  of  bones  half  eaten,  and  putrid  flefh,  the  flench  of 
which  is  intolerable. 

The  diftindlive  marks  of  each  fpecies  are  as  follow: 

The  golden  eagle  : of  a tawney,  iron  colour  *,  the  head  and 
neck  of  a reddifh  iron ; the  tail  feathers  of  a dirty  white, 
marked  with  crofs  bands  of  tawney  iron  ; the  legs  covered 
with  tawney  iron  feathers.  , 

The-  common  eagle : of  a brown  colour ; the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to  red  ; the  tail  feathers 
white,  blackening  at  the  ends  ; the  outer  ones,  on  each  fide, 
of  an  afh  colour  ; the  legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a reddiih 

^The  bald  eagle:  brown;  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  feather? 
white;  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eagle : the  whole  white. 
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Ihe  lough-footed  eagle : of  a dirty  brown;  fpotted  under 
the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with  white  ; the  feathers  of  the 
tail  white  at  the  beginning  and  the  point ; the  leg  feathers 
dirty  brown,  fpotted  with  white. 

The  white  tail'd  eagle:  dirty  brown;  head  white;  the 
Items  of  the  feathers  black ; the  rump  inclining  to  black  ; 
the  tail  feathers,  the  firft  half  black,  the  end  half  white ; 
legs  naked. , 

The  erne : a dirty  iron  colour  above,  an  iron  mixed  with 
black  below;  the  head  and  neck  alh,  mixed  with  chefnut; 
the  points  of  the  wings  blackilh  ; the  tail  feathers  white ; 
the  legs  naked. 

The  black  eagle  : blackilh ; the  head  and  upper  neck  mixed 
with  red  ; the  tail  feathers,  the  firft  half  white,  fpreckled 
with  black ; the  other  half,  blackilh  ; the  leg  feathers  dirty 
white. 

Th tfea eagle  : inclining  to  white*  mixed  with  iron  brown; 
belly  white,  with  iron-coloured  fpots  ; the  covert  feathers 
of  the  tail  whitilh  ; the  tail  feathers  black  at  the  extremity; 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg  feathers  of  an  iron  brown. 

The  ofprey  : brown  above;  white  below;  the  back  of  the 
head  white ; the  outward  tail  feathers,  on  the  inner  fide, 
ftreaked  with  white  ; legs  naked. 

The  jean  le  blanc  : above,  browmlh  grey  ; below,  white, 
fpotted  with  tawney  brown  ; the  tail  feathers,  on  the  outfide 
and  at  the  extremity,  brown ; on  the  infide,  white,  ftreaked 
with  brown  ; legs  naked. 

The  eagle  of  Brafil : blackilh  brown  ; alh  colour,  mixed  in 
the  wings  ; tail  feathers  white  ; legs  naked. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle  : with  a topping  above,  blackilh  brown  ; 
below,  white,  fpotted  with  black ; upper  neck  yellow ; tail 
feathers  brown,  with  white  circles ; leg  feathers  white, 
fpotted  with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle,  with  a topping  ; the  tail  of  an 
am  colour,  ftreaked  on  the  upper  fide  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondicherry  : chefnut  colour  ; the  fix  outward 
tail  feathers  black  one  half. 
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THE  CONDOR  OF  AMERICA. 

W E might  now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  vulture  kind,  as. 
they  hold  the  next  rank  to  the  eagle  ; but  we  are  interrupted 
in  our  method,  by  the  confideration  of  an  enormous  bird, 
whofe  place  is  not  yet  afcertained  *,  as  naturalids  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  refer  it  to  the  eagle  tribe,  or  to  that  of 
the  vulture.  Its  great  drength,  force,  and  vivacity,  might 
plead  for  its  place  among  the  former  •,  the  baldnefs  of  his 
head  and  neck  might  be  thought  to  degrade  it  among  the 
latter.  In  this  uncertainty,  it  will  be  enough  to  defcribe 
the  bird,  by  the  lights  we  have,  and  leave  future  hidorians 
to  fettle  its  rank  in  the  feathered  creation.  Indeed,  if  fize 
and  drength,  combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity, 
deferves  pre-eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  it. 

The  Condor  pofleffes,  in  an  higher  degree  than  the  eagle, 
all  the  qualities  that  render  it  formidable,  not  only  to  the 
feathered  kind,  but  to  beads,  and  even  to  man  himfelf. — 
Acofta,  Garcilaflo,  and  Defmarchais,  - aflert,  that  it  is 
eighteen  feet  acrofs,  the  wings  extended.  The  beak  is  fo. 
ftrong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a cow ; and  two  of  them  are 
able  to  devour  it.  They  do  not  even  abdain  fr6m  man  him- 
felf: but  fortunately  there  are  but  few  of/the  fpecies *,  for 
if  they  had  been  plenty,  every  order  of  animals  mud  have 
carried  on  an  unfuccefsful  war  againd  them.  The  Indians 
aflert,  that  they  will  carry  off  a deer,  or  a young  calf,  in 
their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a hare  or  a rabbit ; that  their 
fight  is  piercing,  and  their  air  terrible  ; that  they  feldom 
frequent  the  foreds,  as  they  require  a large  fpace  for  the 
difplay  of  their  wings  ; but  that  they  are  found  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither  they  defcend  from  the 
heights  of  the  mountains.  By  later  accounts  we  learn,  that 
they  come  down  to  the  fea-lhore  only  at  certain  feafons, 
when  their  prey  happens  to  fail  them  upon  land  ; that  they 
then  feed-  upon  dead  fifli,  and  fuch  other  nutritious  fub- 
dances  as  the  fea  throws  upon  the  fhore.  We  are  affured, 
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however,  that  their  countenance  is  not  fo  terrible  as  the  old 
writers  have  reprefented  it ; but  that  they  appear  of  a milder 
nature  than  either  the  eagle  or  the  vulture. 

Condamine  has  frequently  feen  them  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  obferved  them  hovering  over 
a flock  of  fhcep;  anc?  he  thinks  they  would,  at  a certain 
time,  have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  not  been 
feared  away  by  the  fhepherds.  Labat  acquaints  us,  that 
thofe  who  have  feen  this  animal,  declare  that  the  body  is  as 
large  as  that  of  a fheep ; and  that  the  flefh  is  tough,  and  as 
difagreeable  as  carrion-  The  Spaniards  themfelves  feem  to 
dread  its  depredations  ; and  there  have  been  many  inftances 
of  its  carrying  off  their  children. 

Mr.  Strong,  the  matter  of  a fhip,  as  he  was  failing  along 
the  coafts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty-third  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, obferved  a bird  fitting  upon  a high  cliff  near  the  fhore, 
which  fome  of  the  (hip’s  company  (hot  with  a leaden  bullet 
and  killed.  They  were  greatly  furprifed  when  they  beheld 
its  magnitude  ; for  when  the  wings  were  extended,  they 
meafured  thirteen  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One  of  the 
quills  was  two  feet  four  inches  long ; and  the  barrel,  or  hol- 
low part,  was  fix  inches  and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch 
and  an  half  in  circumference. 

We  have  a full  more  circumftantial  account  of  this 
amazing  bird,  by  P.  Feuillee,  the  only  traveller  who  has 
accurately  deferibed  it : “ In  the  valley  of  Illo  in  Peru,  I 
difeovered  a condor  perched  on  a high  rock  before  me  : I 
approached  within  gun-fhot  and  fired;  but,  as  my  piece 
was  only  charged  with  fwan-fhot,  the  lead  was  not  able 
fufficiently  to  pierce  the  bird’s  feathers.  I perceived  how- 
ever, by  its  manner  of  flying,  that  it  was  wounded  ; and  it 
was  with , a good  deal  of  difficulty  that  it  flew  to  another 
rock,  about  five  hundred  yards  diftant  on  the  fea-fhore. 

I therefore  charged  again  with  ball,  and  hit  the  bird  under 
the  throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I accordingly  ran  up  to 
feize  it ; but  even,  even  in  death  it  was  terrible,  and  defended 
itfelf  upon  its  back,  with  its  claws  extended  againft  me,  fo 
that  I fcarce  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it  not  been 
mortally  wounded,  I fhould  have  found  it  no  eafy  matter 
to  take  it ; but  I at  laft  dragged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and 
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with  the  aftiftance  of  one  of  the  feamen,  I carried  it  to  my 
tent,  to  make  a coloured  drawing. 

“ The  wings  of  this  bird  which  I meafured  very  exa&ly* 
were  twelve  feet  three  inches  (Englifli)  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
great  feathers  that  were  of  a beautiful  fhining  black,  were 
two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  thicknefs  of  the  beak  was 
proportionable  to  the  reft  of  the  body;  the  length  about 
four  inches  ; the  point  hooked  downwards,  and  white  at  its 
extremity  ; and  the  other  part  was  of  a jet  black.  A fhort 
down,  of  a brown  colour,  covered  the  head  ; the  eyes  were 
black,  and  furrounded  with  a circle  of  reddilli  brown.  The 
feathers  on  the  breaft,  neck,  and  wings,  were  of  a light 
brown  ; thofe  on  the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its  thighs 
were  covered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knee.  The  thigh 
bone  was  ten  inches  long  ; the  leg  five  inches  ; the  toes 
were  three  before,  and  one  behind  : that  behind  was  an  inch 
and  a half ; and  the  claw  with  which  it  was  armed  was 
black,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  other  claws 
were  in  the  fame  proportion  ; and  the  leg  was  covered  with 
black  fcales,  as  alio  the  toes ; but  in  thefe  the  fcales  were 
larger. 

“ Thefe  birds  ufually  keep  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
find  their  prey : they  never  defcend  to  the  fea-fhore  but  in 
the  rainy  feafon  ; for,  as  they  are  very  fenfible  of  cold,  they 
go  there  for  greater  warmth-  Though  thefe  mountains  are 
fituated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  cold  is  often  very  fevere  ; for 
a great  part  of  the  year  they  are  covered  with  fnow,  but  par- 
ticularly in  winter. 

“ The  little  nourifhmerrt  which  thefe  birds  find  on  the  fea- 
ooaft,  except  when  the  tempeft  drives  in  feme  great  filh, 
obliges  the  condor  to  continue  there  but  a fhort  time.  They 
ufually  come  to  the  coaft  at  the  approach  of  evening;  ftay 
there  all  night,  and  fly  back  in  the  morning.” 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper  to  America 
only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  been  deferibed  by  the  na- 
turalifls  of  other  countries.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  great 
bird  called  the  Rock,  deferibed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  fo 
much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a fpecies  of  the  condor. — 
The  great  bird  of  Tarnafiar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  that  is  larger 
than  the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal,  that  carries 
oft  children,  are  probably  no  other  than  the  bird  we  have 
1 deferibing.  Ruflia,  Lapland,  even  Switzerland 
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and  Germany  are  faid  to  have  known  this  animal.  A bird 
of  this  kind  was  fhot  in  France,  that  weighed  eighteen 
pounds,  and  was  faid  to  be  eighteen  feet  acrofs  the  wings  ; 
however,  one  of  the  quills  was  defcribed  only  as  being  larger 
than  that  of  a fwan ; fo  that  probably  the  breadth  of  the 
wings  may  have  been  exaggerated,  fince  a bird  fo  large 
would  have  the  qailis  more  than  twice  as  big  as  thofe 
of  a fwan.  However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret 
that  it  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears  to 
be  onec*of  the  moil  formidable  enemies  of  mankind.  In  the 
deferts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefly  feen,  men  feldom 
venture  to  travel.  Thofe  wild  regions  are  very  fufhcient  of 
themfelves  to  infpire  a fecret  horror : broken  precipices — 
prowling  panthers — forefls  only  vocal  with  the  hiding  of 
ferpents — and  mountains  rendered  (till  more  terrible  by  the 
condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make  its  refldence  in 
thofe  deferred  fituations. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  VULTURE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Th  E firft  rank  in  the  defcription  of  birds,  has  been  given 
to  the  eagle  5 not  becaufe  it  is  ftronger  or  larger  than  the 
Vulture,  but  becaufe  it  is  more  generous,  and  bold.  The 
eagle,  unlefs  preflfed  by  famine,  will  not  (loop  to  carrion  ; 
and  never  devours  but  what  he  has  earned  by  his  own  pur- 
fuit.  The  vulture,  on  the  contrary,  is  indelicately  voracious; 
and  feldom  attacks  living  animals,  when  it  can  be  fupplied 
with  the  dead.  The  eagle  meets,  and  fingly  oppofes  his 
enemy ; the  vulture,  if  it  experts  refiflance,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  its  kind,  and  bafely  overpowers  its  prey  by  a cowardly 
combination.  Putrefaction  and  flench,  inftead  of  deterring, 
only  ferve  to  allure  them.  The  vulture  feerris  among  birds, 
what  the  jackal  and  hyiena  are  among  quadrupeds,  who  prey 
upon  carcafes,  and  root  up  the  dead. 

Vultures  may  be  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  all  thofe  of  the 
eagle  kind,  by  the  nakednefs  of  their  heads  and  necks,  which 
are  without  feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a very  flight 
down,  or  a few  fcattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  more  pro- 
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minent ; thofe  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in  the  focketV 
Their  claws  are  Ihorter,  and  lefs  hooked.  The  infide  of  the 
wing  is  covered  with  a thick  down,  which  is  different  in 
them  from  all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  attitude  is  not  fo 
upright  as  that  of  the  eagle  ; and  their  flight  more  difficult 
and  heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the  affi-coloured, 
and  the  brown  vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe  \ 
the  fpotted  and  the  black  vulture  of  Egypt ; the  bearded 
vulture  ; the  B-rafilian  vulture,  and  the  king  of  the  vpltures 
of  South  America.  They  all  agree  in  their  nature ; being 
equally  indolent,  yet  rapacious  and  unclean. 

The  golden  vulture  feems  to  be  the  foremoft  of  the 
kind  ; and  is  in  many  things  like  the  golden  eagle,  but  larger 
in  every  proportion.  From  the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of 
the  tail,  it  is  four  feet  and  a half ; and  to  the  claws  end, 
forty-five  inches.  The  length  of  the  upper  mandible  is  al- 
moft  feven  inches ; and  the  tail  twenty-feven  in  length. 
The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a red 
colour  ; but  on  the  tail  it  is  more  faint,  and  deeper  near  the 
head.  The  feathers  are  black  on  the  back;  and  on  the 
wings  and  tail  of  a yellowifh  brown.  Others  of  the  kind 
differ  from  this  in  colour  and  dimenfions  ; but  they  are  all 
llrongly  marked  by  their  naked  heads,  and  beak  ftraight  in 
the  beginning,  but  hooking  at  the  point. 

They  are  dill  more  ftrongly  marked  by  their  nature, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  cruel,  unclean,  and  indolent. 
Their  fenfe  of  fmeliing,  however,  is  amazingly  great ; and 
Nature,  for  this  purpofe,  has  given  them  two  large  aper- 
tures or  noftrils  without,  and  an  extenfive  olfadlory  mem- 
brane within.  Their  inteftines  are  formed  differently  from 
thofe  of  the  eagle  kind  ; for  they  partake  more  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fuch  birds  as  live  upon  grain.  They  have  both  a 
crop  and  a ftomach  ; which  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of 
gizzard,  from  the  extreme  thicknefs  of  the  mufcles  of  which 
it  is  compofed.  In  fadl  they  feem  adapted  inwardly,  not 
only  for  being  carnivorous,  but  to  eat  corn,  or  whatfoever 
of  that,  kind  comes  in  their  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
but  too  well  known  on  the  weflern  continent,  is  totally  un- 
known in  England.  In  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other 
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kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Afia,  vultures  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  infide  down  of  their  wing  is  converted 
into  a very  warm  and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  com- 
monly fold  in  the  Afiatic  markets. 

Indeed,  in  Egypt,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of  Angular  fervice. 
There  are  great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grand  Cairo,  which  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  deflroy.  The 
fervice  they  render  the  inhabitants,  is  the  devouring  all  the 
carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  city  3 which  might  otherwife 
tend  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  the  air.  They  are  commonly 
feen  in  company  with  the  wild  dogs  of  the  country,  tearing 
a carcafe  very  deliberately  together.  This  odd  aflbciation 
produces  no  quarrels  3 the  birds  and  quadrupeds  feem  to  live 
amicably,  and  nothing,  but  harmony  fubfifls  between  them. 
The  wonder  is  flill  the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely  rapa- 
cious, and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a very  great  degree  3 pro- 
bably having  no  great  plenty  even  of  the  wretched  food  oil 
which  they  fubfift. 

In  America  they  lead  a life  fomewhat  flmilar.  Wherever 
the  hunters,  who  there  only  purfue  beafls  for  the  Ikins,  are 
found  to  go,  thefe  birds  are  feen  to  purfue  them.  They  flill 
keep  hovering  at  a little  diftance  3 and  when  they  fee  the 
beaft  flead  and  abandoned,  they  call  out  to  each  other,  pour 
down  upon  the  carcafe,  and,  in  an  inllant,  pick  its  bones  as 
bare  and  clean  as  if  they  had  been  fcraped  by  a knife. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa,  they  feem  to  dif- 
cover  a flill  greater  {hare  of  dexterity  in  their  methods  of 
carving.  <(  I have/’  fays  Kolben,  “ been  often  a fpe6lator 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  anatomized,  a dead  body  * 
I fay  anatomized,  for  no  artifl  in  the  world  could  have  done 
it  more  cleanly.  They  have  a wonderful  method  of  fepa- 
rating  the  flefh  from  the  bones,  and  yet  leaving  the  fkin 
quite  entire.  Upon  coming  near  the  carcafe,  one  would  not 
fuppofe  it  thus  deprived  of  its  internal  fubflance,  till  he  be- 
gan to  examine  it  more  clofely  3 he  then  finds  it,  literally 
fpeaking,  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone.  Their  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation  is  this  : they  firft  make  an  opening  in 
the  belly  of  the  animal,  from  whence  they  pluck  out,  and 
greedily  devour  the  entrails  : then  entering  into  the  hollow 
which  they  have  made,  they  feparate  the  flefh  from  the 
bones,  without  ever  touching  the  fkin.  It  often  happens 
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that  an  ox  returning  home  alone  to  its  flail  from  the  plough* 
lies  down  by  the  way  : it  is  then,  if  the  vultures  perceive  it, 
that  they  fall  with  fury  down,  and  inevitably  devour  the  un- 
fortunate animal.  They  fometimes  attempt  them  grazing  in 
the  fields  ; and  then,  to  the  number  of  a hundred,  or  more, 
make  their  attack  all  at  once  and  together.” 

(<  They  are  attracted  by  carrion,”  lays  Catefby,  <s  from  a 
very  great  diflance.  It  is  pleafant  to  behold  them,  when 
they  are  thus  eating,  and  difputing  for  their  prey.  An 
eagle  generally  prefides  at  thefe  entertainments,  and  makes 
them  all  keep  their  diflance  till  he  has  done.  They  then 
fall  to  with  an  excellent  appetite  : and  their  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  fo  exquifite,  that  the  inflant  a carcafe  drops,  we  may  fee 
the  vultures  floating  in  the  air  from  all  quarters,  and  Come 
foufing  on  their  prey.”  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  they 
eat  nothing  that  has  life  ; but  this  is  only  when  they  are  not 
able ; for  when  they  can  come  at  lambs,  they  fhew  no 
mercy;  and  ferpents  are  their  ordinary  food.  T-he  man- 
ner of  thofe  birds  is  to  perch  themfelves,  feveral  together, 
on  the  old  pine  and  cyprefs-trees ; where  they  continue  all 
the  morning,  for  feveral  hours,  with  their  wings  unfolded  : 
nor  are  they  fearful  of  danger,  but  fuffer  people  to  approach 
them  very  near,  particularly  when  they  are  eating. 

The  floth,  the  filth,  and  the  voracioufnefs  of  thefe  birds, 
almoft  exceed  credibility.  In  the  Brafils,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  when  they  light  upon  a carcale, 
which  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  eafe,  they  fo  gorge 
themfelves,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly ; but  keep  hopping 
along  when  they  are  purfued.  At  all  times,  they  are  a bird 
of  flow  flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raife  themfelves  from 
the  ground°;  but  when  they  have  over-fed,  they  are  then  ut- 
terly helplefs ; but  they  foon  get  rid  of  their  burthen  ; for 
they  have  a method  of  vomiting  up  what  they  have  eaten, 
and  then  they  fly  off  with  greater  facility. 

It  is  pleafant,  however,  to  be  a fpe£lator  of  the  hoflilities 
between  animals  that  are  thus  hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all 
creatures,  the  two  mod  at  enmity,  is  the  vulture  of  Brafil, 
and  the  crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible  amphibious 
creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  world  grows 
to  the  fize  of  twenty-feven  feet,  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number 
of  one  or  two  hundred,  in  the  fands,  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
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U’here  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  For  this 
purpofc,  fhe  takes  every  precaution  to  hide  from  all  other 
animals  the  place  where  fhe  depofites  her  burthen : in  the 
mean  time,  a number  of  vultures,  or  galinaflhs,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  fit  filent  and  unfeen,  in  the  branches  of 
fome  neighbouring  foreft,  and  view  the  crocodile’s  opera- 
tions, with  the  pleafing  expectation  of  fucceeding  plunder. — • 
T hey  patiently  wait  till  the  crocodile  has  laid  the  whole  num- 
ber of  her  eggs,  till  fhe  has  covered  them  carefully  under 
the  fand,  and  until  fine  is  retired  from  them  to  a convenient 
diftance.  Then,  all  together,  encouraging  each  other  with 
cries,  they  pour  down  upon  the  neft,  hook  up  the  fand  in  a 
moment,  lay  the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood 
without  remorfe.  Wretched  as  is  the  flefli  of  thefe  animals, 
yet  men,  perhaps,  when  preiled  by  hunger,  have  been 
tempted  to  tafte  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  lean,  ftringy, 
naufeous,  and  unfavoury.  It  is  in  vain  that,  when  killed, 
the  rump  has  been  cut  off ; in  vain  the  body  has  been  wafhed, 
and  fpices  ufed  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour  ; it  ftrll 
fmells  and  taftes  of  the  carrion  by  which  it  was  nourifihed, 
and  fends  forth  a flench  that  is  infupportable. 

Thefe  birds,  at  le'aft  thofe  of  Europe,  ufually  lay  two  eggs 
at  a time,  and  produce  but  once  a year.  They  make  their 
nefts  in  inacceflible  cliffs,  and  in  places  fo  remote  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  them.  Thofe  in  our  part  of  the  world  chiefly 
refide  in  the  places  where  they  breed,  and  feldom  come 
down  into  the  plains,  except  when  the  fnow  and’  ice,  in  their 
native  retreats,  has  banifhed  all  living  animals  but  them- 
felves : they  then  come  from  their  heights,  and  brave  the 
perils  they  mult  encounter  in  a more  cultivated  region.  As 
carrion  is  not  found,  at  thofe  feafons,  in  fufficient  quantity, 
or  fufficiently  remote  from  man  to  fuftain  them,  they  prey 
upon  rabbits,  hares,  ferpents,  and  whatever  fmall  game  they 
can  overtake  or  overpower. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  general ; but  there 
is  one  of  the  kind,  called  the  King  of  the  Vultures,  .which, 
from  its  extraordinary  figure,  deferves  a feparate  defcription. 
This  bird  is  a native  of  America,  and  not  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
as  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  (hewing  birds  would  induce  us 
to  believe.  This  bird  is  • a a Turkey-cock;  hut  is 

chiefly  remarkable  for  the  odd  formation  of  the  lkin  of  the 
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head  and  neck,  which  is  bare.  This  (kin  arifes  from  the 
bafe  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  an  orange  colour  ; from  whence  it 
Itretches  on  each  fide  to  the  head ; from  thence  it  proceeds* 
like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either  fide,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  head.  The  eyes  are  furrounded  by  a red 
fkin,  of  a fcarlet  colour  ; and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and 
luftre  of  pearl.  The  head  and  neck  are  without  feathers, 
covered  with  a flefh-coloured  fkin  on  the  upper  part,  a fine 
fcarler  behind  the  head,  and  a dufkier  coloured  fkin  before 
farther  down,  behind  the  head,  arifes  a little  tuft  of  black 
down,  from  whence  iffues  and  extends  beneath  the  troat,  on 
each  fide,  a wrinkled  fkin,  of  a brownifh  colour,  mixed  with 
blue,  and  reddifh  behind  : below,  upon  the  naked  part  of  the 
neck,  is  a collar  formed  by  foft,  longifh  feathers,  of  a deep 
afh-colour,  which  furround  the  neck,  and  cover  the  breafi 
before.  Into  this  collar  the  bird  fometimes  withdraws  its 
whole  neck,  and  fometimes  a part  of  its  head  5 fo  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  withdrawn  the  neck  into  the  body.  Thofe 
marks  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  this  bird  from  all  others  of 
the  vulture  kind  *,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  the 
mod:  beautiful  of  all  this  deformed  family:  however,  neither 
its  habits  nor  inftin&s  vary  from  the  reft  of  the  tribe  ; being 
like  them  a flow,  cowardly  bird,  living  chiefly  upon  rats,  li- 
zards, and  ferpents ; and  upon  carrion  or  excrement,  when 
it  happens  in  the  way.  The  flefh  is  fo  bad,  that  even  fa- 
vages  themfdves  cannot  abide  it.  " 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  FALCON  KIND  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

JcLvpRY  creature  becomes  more  important  in  the  hiftory 
of  nature  in  proportion  as  it  is  connected  with  man.  In  this 
view',  the  fmallefl  vegetable,  or  the  mofl  feemingly  con- 
temptible infect,  is  a fubje£t  more  deferving  attention  than 
the  molt  flourifhing  tree,  or  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  fea- 
thered creation.  In  this  view',  the  falcon  is  a more  im- 
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portant  animal  than  the  eagle  or  the  vulture  ; and,  though  fo 
very  diminutive  in  the  comparifon,  is,  notwithftanding 
from  its  connexion  with  our  pleafures,  a much  more  in-* 
terelting  objedl  of  curoifity. 

The  amufement  of  hawking,  indeed,  is  now  pretty  much 
given  over  in  this  kingdom ; for,  as  every  country  refines, 
as  its  inclofers  become  higher  and  clofer,  thofe  rural  fports 
mull  confequently  decline,  in  which  the  game  is  to  be  pur- 
fued  over  a long  extent  of  country  ; and  where,  while  every- 
thing retards  the  purfuer  below,  nothing  can  Hop  the  ob- 
ject of  his  purfuit  above. 

Falconry,  that  is  now  fo  much  difufed  among  us,  was  the 
principal  amufement  of  our  anceftors.  A perfon  of  rank 
fcarce  llirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ; which  in 
old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  after- 
wards king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a moll  important 
embally  into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  bas-relief,  as 
embarking  with  a bird  on  his  fill,  and  a dog  under  his  arm. 
In  thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fufficient  for  noblemen’s  fons 
to  wind  the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave 
lludy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  meaner  people.  In- 
deed, this  diverfion  was  in  fuch  high  elleem  among  the  great 
all  ever  Europe,  that  Frederic,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  write  a treatife  upon 
hawking. 

The  expence  which  attended  this  fport  was  very  great : 
among  the  old  Welch  princes,  the  king’s  falconer  was  the 
fourth  officer  in  the  Hate  ; but,  notwithftanding  all  his 
honours,  he  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts 
of  beer  from  his  horn,  left  he  Ihould  get  drunk  and  negledl 
his  duty.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is 
faid  to  have  given  a thoufand  pounds  for  a call  of  hawks  ; 
and  fuch  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  was  made  felony 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  Heal  a hawk.  To  take  its 
eggs,  even  in  a perfon’s  own  ground,  was  punilhable  with 
imprifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  together  with  a line  at 
the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  impri- 
fonment was  reduced  to  three  months ; but  the  offender 
was  to  lie  in  prifon  till  he  got  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  feven  years  farther.  In  the  earlier  times,  the  art  of 
gunning  was  but  little  pradlifed,  and  the  hawk  was  then 
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valuable,  not  only  for  its  affording  diverfion,  but  for  its  pro- 
curing delicacies  for  the  table,  that  could  feldom  be  obtained 
any  other  way. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  we 
at  this  time  know  only  the  names,  as  the  exact  fpecies  are  fo 
ill  defcribed,  that  one  may  be  very  eafily  miftaken  for  an- 
other. Of  thofe  in  ufe  at  prefent,  both  here  and  in  other 
countries,  are  the  gyr-falcon,  the  falcon,  the  lanner,  the 
facre,  the  hobby,  the  keftril,  and  the  merlin.  Thefe  are 
called  the  long-winged  hawks,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
gofs-hawk,  the  fparrow-hawk,  the  kite,  and  the  buzzard, 
that  are  of  fhorter  wing,  and  either  too  flow,  too  cowardly, 
too  indolent,  .or  too  obftinate,  to  be  ferviceable  in  contri- 
buting to  the  pleafures  of  the  field. 

The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  faid,  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  by  the  peculiar  length  of  their  wings,  which 
reach  nearly  as  low  as  the  fail.  In  thefe,  the  firft  quill  of 
the  wing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  fecond ; it  terminates  in  a 
point  which  begins  to  diminifh  from  about  an  inch  of  its 
extremity.  This  fufficiently  diflinguifhes  the  generous 
breed  from  that  of  the  bafer  race  of  kites,  fparrow-hawks, 
and  buzzards,  in  whom  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  wings, 
and  the  firft  feather  of  the  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
They  differ  alfo  in  the  latter  having  the  fourth  feather  of 
the  wing  the  longeft ; in  the  generous  race  it  is  always  the 
fecond. 

The  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  man,  are  endowed  vmh  natural  powers  that  the  other 
kinds  are  not  poffeffed  of.  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
they  are  fwifter  to  purfue  their  game  ; from  a confidence  in 
this  fwiftnefs,  they  are  bolder  to  attack  it ; and,  from  an  in- 
nate generofity,  they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeder, 
and,  confequently,  a docility  which  the  bafer  birds  are 
ftrangers  to. 

The  gyr-falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train.  He  exceeds  all 
other  falcons  in  the  largenefs  of  his  fize,  for  he  approaches 
nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  flat  and  of  an  afh-colour,  with  a ftrong,  thick,  fhort,  and 
blue  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings  are  marked 
with  black  fpots,  in  the  fhape  of  a heart ; he  is  a courageous 
and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears  even  the  eagle  himfelf  *,  but  he 
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chiefly  flies  at  the  flork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane.  He  is 
moftly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  lofes 
neither  his  ftrength  nor  his  courage  when  brought  into  the 
milder  climates. 

The  falcon,  properly  fo  called,  is  the  fecond  in  magnitude  * 
and  fame.  There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  bird  but  there 
feem  to  be  only  two  that  claim  diltindtion ; the  falcon- 
gentil  and  the  peregrine-falcon  ; both  are  much  lefs  than 
the  gyr,  and  fomewhat  about  the  fize  of  a raven.  They 
differ  but  (lightly,  and  perhaps  only  from  the  different  ftates 
they  were  in  when  brought  into  captivity.  Thofe  diff  erences 
are  eafier  known  by  experience  than  taught  by  defeription. 
The  falcon-gentil  moults  in  March,  and  often  fooner ; the 
peregrine-falcon  does  not  moult  till  the  middle  of  Auguft. 
The  peregrine  is  ftronger  in  the  {boulder,  has  a larger  eye, 
and  yet  more  funk  in  the  head  ; his  beak  is  ftronger,  his 
legs  longer,  and  the  toes  better  divided. 

Next  in  fize  to  thefe  is  the  lanner,  a bird  now  very  little 
known  in  Europe ; then  follows  the  facre,  the  legs  of  which 
are  of  a bluifh  colour,  and  ferve  to  diftinguifh  that  bird  ; 
to  them  fucceeds  the  hobby,  ufed  for  fmaller  game,  for 
daring  larks  *,  and  (looping  at  quails.  The  keflril  was 
trained  for  the  fame  purpofes ; and  laftly  the  merlin ; 
which,  though  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  hawk  or  falcon  kind, 
and  not  much  larger  than  a thrufh,  yet  difplays  a degree  of 
courage  that  renders  him  formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times 
his  fize.  He  has  often  been  known  to  kill  a partride  or  a 
quail,  at  a fingle  pounce  from  above. 

Some  of  the  other  fpecies  of  fluggilh  birds  were  now  and 
then  trained  to  this  fport,  but  it  was  when  no  better  could 
be  obtained ; but  thefe  juft  deferibed  were  only  confidered 
as  birds  of  the  nobler  races.  Their  courage  in  general  was 
fuch,  that  no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their  own  fize, 
could  terrify  them  ; their  fwiftnefs  fo  great,  that  fcarce  any 
bird  could  efcape  them ; and  their  docility  fo  remarkable, 
that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  commands  but  the  figns  of 
their  mafter.  They  remained  quietly  perched  upon  his 
hand  till  their  game  was  flufhed,  or  elfe  kept  hovering  round 
his  head,  without  ever  leaving  him  but  when  he  gave  permif- 
fion.  The  common  falcon  is  a bird  of  fuch  fpirit,  that,  like 
a conqueror  in  a country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in_  awe  and  in 
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fubje£tion  to  his  prowefs.  When  he  is  feen  flying  wild,  a$ 
I often  had  an  apportunity  of  obferving,  the  birds  of  every 
kind,  that  feemed  intirely  to  difregard  the  kite  or  the  fpar- 
row-hawk,  fly  with  fcreams  at  his  mod  diftant  appearance. 
Long  before  I could  fee  the  falcon,  I have  feen  them  with 
the  utmoft  figns  of  terror  endeavouring  to  avoid  him  ; and, 
like  the  peafants  of  a country  before  a victorious  army,  every 
one  of  them  attempting  to  fhift  for  himfelf.  Even  the 
young  falcons,  though  their  fpirit  be  deprefled  by  captivity, 
will,  when  brought  out  into  the  field,  venture  to  fly  at 
barnacles  and  wild  geefe,  till,  being  foundly  brufhed  and 
beaten  by  thofe  ftrong  birds  they  learn  thtir  error,  and 
defift  from  meddling  with  fuch  unwieldy  game  for  the 
future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  fo  as  to 
hunt  for  his  matter,  and  bring  him  the  game  he  fhall  kill, 
requires  no  fmall  degree  of  (kill  and  afliduity.  Numberlefs 
treatifes  have  been  written  upon  this  fubjedl,  which  are  now, 
with  the  fport  itfelf,  almoft  utterly  forgotten : indeed,  ex- 
cept to  a few,  they  feem  utterly  unintelligible  ; for  the  fal- 
coners had  a language  peculiar  to  themfelves,  in  which  they 
converfed  and  wrote,  and  took  a kind  of  profeflional  pride 
in  ufing  no  other.  A modern  reader,  I fuppofe,  would  be 
little  edified  by  one  of  the  inftru&ions,  for  inftance,  which 
we  find  in  Willoughby,  when  he  bids  us  draw  our  falcon 
out  of  the  mew  twenty  days  before  we  enfeam  her . If  Jhe  trufs 
and  carry , the  remedy  is , cojfe  her  talons , her  powfe , and  petty 
fingle.  ' _ ■ _ 

But,  as  it  certainly  makes  a part  of  natural  hiftory  to  (hew 
how  much  the  nature  of  birds  can  be  wrought  upon  by  harfli 
or  kind  treatment,  I will  jutt  take  leave  to  give  a fhort  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  training  a hawk,  diverted  of  thofe 
cant  words  with  which  men  of  art  have  thought  proper  to 
obfcure  their  profeflion. 

In  order  to  train  up  a falcon,  the  matter  begins  by  clapping 
on  {traps  upon  his  legs,  which  are  called  jejfes , to  which 
there  is  fattened  a ring  with  the  owner’s  name,  by  which, 
in  cafe  he  fhould  be  loft,  the  finder  may  know  where  to 
bring  him  back.  To  thefe  alfo  are  added  little  bells,  which 
ferve  to  mark  the  place  where  he  is,  if  loft  in  the  chafe.  He 
is  always  carried  on  the  fift,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  without 
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keeping.  If  he  be  ftubborn,  and  attempt  to  bite,  bis  head 
is  plunged  into  water.  Thus,  by  hunger,  watching,  and 
fatigue,  he  is  conftrairled  to  fubmit  to  having  his  head 
covered  by  a hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his  eyes.  This 
troublefome  employment  continues  often  for  three  days  and 
and  nights  without  ceafing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the 
end  of  this  his  necefltties,  and  the  privation  of  light,  make 
him  lofe  all  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring  down  his  natural 
wildnefs.  His  matter  judges  of  his  being  tamed  when  he 
permits  his  head  to  be  covered  without  refinance,  and  when 
uncovered  he  feizes  the  meat  before  him  contentedly.  The 
repetition  of  thefe  leflons  by  degrees  enfures  fuccefs.  His 
wants  being  the  chief  principle  of  his  dependence,  it  is  en- 
deavoured to  increafe  his  appetite  by  giving  him  little  balls 
of  flannel,  which  he  greedily  fwallows.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  fatisfy  it;  and  thus  gra- 
titude attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  juft  before  had 
been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  firft  leflons  have  fucceeded,  and  the  bird  fhews 
figns  of  docility,  he  is  carried  out  upon  fome  green,  the 
head  is  uncovered,  and,  by  flattering  him  with  food  at 
different  times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  fill,  and  to  con- 
tinue there.  When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is  then 
thought  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  lure.  This 
lure  is  only  a thing  fluffed  like  the  bird  the  falcon  is  defigned 
to  purfue,  fuch  as  a heron,  a pigeon,  or  a quail,  and  on 
this  lure  they  always  take  care  to  give  him  his  food.  It  is 
quite  neceffary  that  the  bird  fhould  not  only  be  acquainted 
with  this  but  fond  of  it,  and  delicate  in  his  food  when  {hewn 
it.  When  the  falcon  has  flown  upon  this,  and  tatted  the 
firft  morfel,  fome  falconers  then  take  it  away ; but  by  this 
there  is  a danger  of  daunting  the  bird  ; and  the  fureft  method 
is,  when  he  flies  to  feize  it,  to  let  him  feed  at  large,  and 
this  ferves  as  a recompence  for  his  docility.  The  ufe  of  this 
lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown  in  the  air, 
which  it  fometimes  fails  to  do ; and  it  is  always  requifite  to 
affill  it  by  the  voice  and  the  figns  of  the  mailer.  When  thefe 
leflons  have  been  long  repeated,  it  is  then  neceffary  to  ftudy 
the  character  of  the  bird  ; to  fpeak  frequently  to  him  if  he 
be  inattentive  to  the  voice  ; to  ftint  in  his  food  fuch  as  do 
not  come  kindly  or  readily  to  the  lure  ; to  keep  waking  him 
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ff  he  he  not  fuificiently  familiar;  and  to  cover  him  fre~ 
quenliy  with  the  hood  if  he  fears  darknefs.  When  the 
familiarity  and  the.  dociiity  of  the  bird  are  fuffieiently  con- 
. firmed  oil  the  green,  he  is  then  carried  into  the  open  fields. 
But  Rill  kept  faft  by  a ftring  whidh  is  about  twenty  yards  long. 
He  is  then  uncovered  as  before  ; and  the  falconer,  calling 
him  at  fome  paces  diftance,  fliews  him  the  lure.  When  he 
flies.  upon  it  he  is  permitted  to  take  a large  morfel  of,  the 
food  whfoh  is  tied  to  it.  The  next  day  the  lure  is  fhewn 
him  at  a greater  diRance,  till  he  comes  at  laR  to  fly  to  it  at 
the  uimoR  length  of  his  Rring.  He  is  then  to  be  fliewn  the 
game  itfelf  alive,  but  difabled  or  tame,  which  he  is  defigned 
to  purfue.  After  having  feized  this  feveral  times  with  his 
ltring,  he  is  then  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  carried  into 
the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  purfuing  that  wrhich  is  wild. — - 
At  that  he  flies  with  avidity  *,  and  when  he  has  feized 
it  or  killed  it,  he  his.  brought  back  by  the  voice  and  the 
lure* 

By  this  method  of  inftrudlion,  an  hawk  may  be  taught  to  fly 
at  any  game  wbatfoever  ; but  falconers  have  chiefly  confined 
their  purfuit  only  to  fuch  animate  as  yield  them  profit  by 
the  capture  or  pleafure  in  the  purfuit.  The  hare,  the  partridge, 
and  the  quail,  repay  the  trouble  of  taking  them ; but  th$ 
moft  delightful  fport  is  the  falconte  purfuit  of  the  heron,  the 
kite,  or  the  wcod-lark.  JnRead  of  flying  diredfly  forward, 
as  feme  other  birds  do,  thefe,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  immediately  take 
to  the  fkies.  They  fly  almoft  perpendicularly  upward, 
while  their  ardent  purfuer  keeps  pace  with  their  flight,  and 
tries  to  rife  above  them.  Thus  both  diminifli  by  degrees 
from  the  gazing  fpe&ator  below,  till  they  are  quite  loR  in 
the  clouds  y but  they  are  foon  feen  defeending,  flruggling 
together,  and  ufing  every  effort  on  both  fides  j the  one  of  rapa- 
cious intuit,  the  other  of  defperate  defence.  The  unequal 
combat  is  foon  at  an  end  *,  the  falcon  comes  off  vi&orious, 
and  the  other  killed,  or  difabled,  is  made  a prey  either  to  the 
bird  or  the  fpovtfman. 

As  for  other  birds,  they  are  not  fo  much  purfued,  as  they 
generally  fly  ftraight  forward,  by  which  the  fportman  lofes 
fight  of  the  chafe,  and,  what  is  Rill  worfe,  runs  a chance 
of  lofing  his  falcon  alfo.  The  purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a couple 
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of  merlins  is  confined,  to  him  only  who  regards  the 
fagacity  of  the  chafe,  as  one  of  the  molt  delightful  fpeotacles 
this  exercife  can  afford.  The  amufement  is  to  fee  one  of 
the  merlins  climbing  to  get  the  afcendant  of  the  lark,  while 
themher,  lying  low  for  the  heft  advantage,  waits  the  fuccefs 
of  its  companion’s  efforts;  thus  while  the  one  Hoops  to 
itnke  its  prey,  the  other  feiz'es  it  at  its  coming  down. 

Such  is  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of  thefe  birds, 
which  of  all  others  have  the  grcateft  ftrength  and  courao-s 
relative  to  their  fize.  While  the  kite  or  the  gofs-haw  kap- 
proach  their  prey  fide-ways,  thefe  dart  perpendicularly,  in 
their  wild  ftate,  upon  their  game,  and  devour  it  on  the  fpot, 
or  carry  it  off,  if  not  too  large  for  their  power  of  flying.—, 
hey  are  fometimes  feen  defending  perpendicularly  from 
the  clouds,  from  an  amazing  height,  and  darting  down  on 
tnem  prey  with  inevitable  fwiftnefs  and  deftru&ion. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by  cunning  and 
alliduity  what  thefe  claim  by  force  and  celerity.  Beinp-  Jeff 
courageous,  they  are  more  patient ; and,  having  lefs  fwift- 
neis,  they  are  better  {killed  at  taking  their  prey  by  furprize. 

I he  kite,  that  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft  of  this 
tnbe  |by  his  forky  tail  and  his  flow  floating  motion,  feems 
almoft  forever  upon  the  wing.  He  appears  to  reft  himfelf 
upon  the  bofom  of  the  air,  and  not  to  make  the  fmalleft 
effort  in  flying.^  He  lives  only  upon  accidental  carnage,  as 
almoft  every  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make  good  its  retreat 
agamft  him.  He  may  be  therefore  confidered  as  an  infiduous 
thief  who  only  prowls  about,  and,  when  he  finds  a fmali 
bird  wounded,  or  a young  chicken  ftrayed  too  far  from  the 
mother,  inftantly  feizes  the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like  a 
familhed  glutton,  is  fure  to  fhew  no  mercy.  His  hunger, 
indeed,  often  urges  him  to  ads  of  feeming  defperation.  I 
have  feen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  round  for  a while  to 
mark  a clutch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a fud den  dart  like 
hghtnmg  upon  the  unrefifting  little  animal,  and  carry  it 
off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  out,  and  the  boys  hooting  and 
caftmg  ftcmes  t0  fcare  it  from  its  pIlinder.  For  ^ reaf 

0 all  birds,  the  kite  is  the  good  houfewife’s  greateft  tor- 
mentor and  averfion. 

Of  all  obfcene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  bed  known  ; but  the 
buzzard  among  us  is  the  moft  plenty.  He  is  a iluggilh  in- 
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a&ive  bird,  and  often  remains  perched  ^hole  days'  together* 
upon  the  fame  bough.  He  is  rather  an  affaffm  than  a pur- 
ifier *,  and  lives  more  uppn  frogs,  mice,  and  infers,  which 
he  can  eafily  feize,  than  upon  birds  which  he  is  obliged  to 
follow.  He  lives  in  fummer  by  robbing  the  nefts  of  other 
birds,  and  fucking  their  eggs,  and  more  refembles  the  owl 
kind  in  his  countenance  than  any  other  rapacious  bird  of 
day.  His  figure  implies  the  fhupidity  of  his  difpofition  *,  and 
fo  little  is  he,  capable  of  inftru&ion  from  man,  that  it  is 
common  to  a proverb  to  call  one, who  cannot  be  taught,  or 
continues  obflinately  ignorant,  a buzzard.  The  honey- 
buzzard,  the  moor-buzzard,  and  the  hen  harrier,  are  all  of 
this  ftupid  tribe,  and  differ  chiefly  in  their  fize,  growing  lefs 
in  the  order  I have  named  them.  The  gofs-hawk  and  fpar- 
rqw  hawk  are  what  Mr.  Willoughby  calls  fhort  winged 
birds,  and  confequently  unfit  for  training,  however  injurious 
they  may  be  to  the  pigeon-houfe  or  the  fportfman.  They 
have  been  indeed  taught  to  fly  at  game  •,  but  little  is  to  be 
obtained  from  their  efforts,  being  difficult  of  inflrudlion  and 
capricious  in  their  obedience.  It  has  been  lately  afferted, 
however,  by  one  whofe  authority  is  refpe&able,  that  the 
fparrow-hawk  is  the  boldeft  and  the  beft  of  all  others  for  the 
pleafure  of  the  chafe. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  butcher  bird. 

JSefore  I conclude  this  fhort  hiflory  of  rapacious  birds 
that  prey  by  day,  I mull  take  leave  to  defcribe  a tribe  of 
1 mailer  birds,  that  feem  from  their  fize  rather  to  be  clafled 
with  the  harm  lefs  order  of  the  fparrow-kind  j but  that  from 
their  crooked  beak,  courage,  and  appetites  for  daughter* 
certainly  deferve  a place  here.  The  leffer  butcher-bird  is 
not  much  above  the  fize  of  a lark  $ that  of  the  fmallefl  fpecies 
is  not  fq  big  as  a fparrow ; yet,  diminitive  as  thefe  little 
animals  are,  they  make  themfelves  formidable  to  birds  of 
four  times  their  dimenfions. 
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The  greater  butcher  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a thrufh  ; its 
till  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  This 
mark,  together  with  its  carnivorous  appetites,  ranks  it  among 
the  rapacious  birds.;  at  the  fame  time  that  its  legs  and  feet, 
which  are  ilender,  and  its  toes,  formed  fomewhat  differently 
from  the  former,  would  feem  to  make  it  the  {hade  between 
iuch  birds  as  live  wholly  upon  flefti,  and  fuch  as  live  chiefly 
upon  infeds  and  grain. 

Indeed,  its  habits  feem  entirely  to.correfpond  with  its 
conformation,  as  it  is  found  to  live  as  well  upon  fledi  as 
upon  infeds,  and  thus  to  partake  in  fome  meafure  of  a 
double  nature.  However,  its  appetite  for  flefli  is  the  molt 
prevalent  ; and  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former  when  it 
can  obtain  the  latter.  This  bird,  therefore,  leads  a life  of 
continual  combat  and  oppofition.  As  from  its  fize  is  does 
not  much  terrify  the  fmaller  birds  of  the  foreft,  fo  it  very 
frequently  meets  birds  willing  to  try  its  lirength,  and  it 
never  declines  the  engagement. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  crea  - 
ture goes  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  keftril,  all 
above  four  times  bigger  than  itfelf,  and  that  fometimes  prey 
upon  fleih  in  the  fame  manner.  It  not  only  fights  upon  the 
defenfive,  but  often  comes  to  the  attack,  and  always  with 
advantage,  particularly  when  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
proted  their  young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful 
-birds  of  rapine.  At  that  feafon,  they  do  not  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  their  invader ; it  is  fufficient  that  they  fee  him 
preparing  for  the  affault  at  a diftance.  It  is  then  that  they 
fally  forth  with  loud  cries,  wound  him  on  every  fide,  and 
drive  him  ofi  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  fieldom  ventures  to 
return  to  the  charge.  In  thefe  kinds  of  difputes,  they  gene- 
rally come  off  with  the  vidory;  though  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  they  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  fo 
fiercely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with  the  deftrudio^ 
of  the  affailant  as  well  as  the  defender. 

For  this  reafon,  the  moft  redoubtable  birds  of  prey  refped 
them;  while  the  kite,  the  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  feem 
rather  to  fear  than  feek  the  engagement.  Nothing  in  Nature 
better  difplays  the  reaped  paid  to  the  claims  of  courage, 
.than  to  ice  tnis  little  bird,  apparently  io  contemptible,  fly  {n 
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company  with  the  Ianner,  the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants  of 
the-air,  without  fearing  their  power,  or  avoiding  their  refent- 
ment. 

As  for  fmall  birds,  they  are  its  ufual  food.  It  feizes  them 
by  the  throat,  and  flrangles  them  in  an  inftant.  When  it 
has  thus  killed  the  bird  or  i'nfedl,  it  is  averted  by  the  belt  au- 
thority, that  it  fixes  them  upon  fome  neighbouring  thorn, 
and,  when  thus  {pitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bilb 
It  is  fuppofcd  that  as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  ftrength 
iuflicient  to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with  its  feet,  as  the  hawks 
do,  it  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this  extraordinary  expe- 
dient. 

During  fummer,  fuch  of  them  as  conflantly  refide  here, 
for  the  fmaller  red  butcher-bird  migrates,  remain  among  the 
mountainous'parts  of  the  country  5 but  in  winter  they  defcend 
into  the  plains,  and  nearer  human  habitations.  The  larger 
kind  make  their  nefts  on  the  higheft  trees,  while  the  lefler 
build  in  bufhes  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both 
lay  about  fix  eggs  of  a white  colour,  but  encircled  at  the 
bigger  end  with  a ring  of  brownifii  red.  The  neft  on  the 
outfide  is  compofed  cf  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  long  * 
grafs ; within  it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  ufually  fixed 
among  the  forking  branches’of  a tree.  The  female  feeds  her 
young  with  caterpillars  and  other  infs&s  while  very  young  ; 
but  foon  iif ter  accuftoms  them  to  flefh,  which  the  male  pro- 
cures with  furprifing  induftry.  Their  nature  alfo  is  very 
different  from  ether  birds  of  prey  in  their  parental  care ; 
for,  fo  far  from  driving  out  their  young  from  the  ileft  to 
ihift  for  themfelves,  they  keep  them  with  care ; and  even 
when  adult  they  do  not  forfake  them,  but  the  whole  brood 
live  in  one  family  together.  Each  family  lives  apart,  and  is 
generally  compofed  of  the  male,  female,  and  five  or  fix  young 
ones;  thefe  all  maintain  peace  and  fubordination  among 
each  other,  and  hunt  in  concert.  Upon  the  returning  feafou 
of  rourtfnip  this  union  is  at  an  end,  the  family  parts  for  ever, 
feach  to  efhblifh  a little  houfchold  of  its  own.  It  is  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  thefe  birds  at  a diftance,  not  only  from  their  going 
in  companies,  but  alfo  from  their  manner  of  flying,  which  , 
is  always  up  and  down,  feldom  direft  or  fide-ways. 

Of  thefe  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  ; but 
the  greater  alh-coloured  butcher-bird  is  the  lealt  known  among 
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us.  The  red-backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and 
does  not  return  till  ipring.  The  vvoodchat  refembles  the 
former,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  back,  which  is  brown  and 
not  red  as  in  the  pother.  There  is  Hill  another,  iefs  than 
either  of  the  former,  found  in  the  marfhes  near  London. 
This  too  is  a bird  of  prey,  although  not  much  bigger  than  a 
titmoufe ; an  evident  proof  that  an  animaFs  courage  or  rapa- 
city does  not  depend  upon  its  lize.  Of  foreign  birds  ot  this 
kind  there  are  feveral;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  manner 
of  living,  we  will  not,  inftead  of  hiftory,  ftibftit-ute  mere  de- 
fcription.  In  fa£f,  the  colours  of  a bird,  which. is  all  we 
know  of  them,  would  afford  a reader  but  fmall  entertainment 
in  the  enumeration.  Nothing  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  fill 
volumes  with  the  different  fbades  of  a bird’s  plumage;  but 
thefe  accounts  are  written  with  more  pleafure  than  they  are 
read  ; and  a {ingle  glance  of  a good  plate  or  a piclure  imprints 
a juiler  idea  than  a volume  could  convey. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Oi'  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  OF  THE  OWL  KIND  THAT  PREY  EY 
NIGHT., 

J[rIiTHEE.TO  we  have-  been  defcribing  a tribe  of  animals 
who,  though  plunderers  among  their  fellows  of  the  air,  yet 
wage  war  boldly  in  the  face  of  day.  We  now  come  to  a 
race  [equally  cruel  and  rapacious  *,  but  who  add  to  their  la- 
vage difpofition,  the  further  reproach  of  treachery,  and  carry 
on  all  their  depredations  by  night. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  confidered  as  nocturnal 
robbers,  who,  unfitted  for  taking  their  prey  while  it  islight,  fur- 
p ife  it  at  thofe  hours  of  reft,  when  the  tribes  of  Nature  are  in 
the  lead  expectation  of  an  enemy.  Thus  there  Teems  no  link 
in  Nature’s  chain  broken  ; no  where  a dead  inactive  repoTe  ; 
but  every  place,  every  feafon,  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
right,  is  buftiing  with  life,  and  furnifhing  inflances  of  in- 
duftry,  felf-defence,  and  invafion. 
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All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common  mark,  b y 
which  they  are  didinguilhed  from  others  *,  their  eyes  are 
formed  for  feeing  better  in  the  dulk,  than  in  the  bread  glare 
of  fun-(hine.  As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and  cats,  that  are 
formed  foy  a life  of  nocturnal  depredation,  there  is  a quality 
in  the  retina  that  takes  in  the  rays  of  light  fo  copioufly  as  to 
permit  their  feeing  in  places  aimed  quite  dark  *,  fo  in  thefe 
birds  there  is  the  fame  conformation  of  that  organ,  and 
though,  like  us,  they  cannot  fee  in  a total  exclufion  of  light, 
yet  they  at£  fufficiently  quick-lighted,  at  times  when  we  re- 
main in  total  obfeurity.  In  the  eyes  of  all  animals^  Nature 
hath,  made  a complete  provifion,  either  to  (hut  out  too  much 
light,  or  to  admit  a fufficiency,  by  the  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil.  In  thefe  birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  open- 
ing very  wide,  or  (hutting  very  clofe : by  contracting  the 
pupil,  the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would  act  too 
powerfully  upon  the  fenfibility  of  the  retina,  is  excluded ; 
by  dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the  more  faint  rays 
of  the  night,  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  fpy  its  prey,  and 
catch  it  with  greater  facility  in.  the  dark.  Befide  this,  there 
is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the  very  iris 
itfelf  has  a faculty  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light,  fo  as  to. 
affid  vifion  in  the  gloomy  places  where  thefe  birds  are  found 
to  frequent. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a day-light, 
yet  they  do  not  fee  bed:  in  the  darkefl  nights,  as  fome  have 
been  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  or  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  that  they  are  bed  fitted  for  feeing  \ at 
thole  feafons  when  there  is  neither  too  much  light,  nor  top 
little.  It  is  then  that  they  iffuc  from  their  reatreats,  to  hunt 
or  to  furprife  their  prey,  which  is  ufuallv  attended  with  great 
fuccefs  : it  is  then  that  they  find  all  other  birds  afieep,  or  pre- 
paring for  repofe,  and  they  have  only  to  leize  the  moil  un- 
guarded. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  (bines  are  the  times  of  their 
mod  fuccefsful  plunder ; for  when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they 
are  lefs  qualified  for  feeing  and  purfuing  their  prey  : except 
therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  contract. the  hours  of  their 
chace  : and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of  dnlk  in  the 
evening,  they  return  before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rife 
py  twilight  the  next  morning  to  purfue  their  game,  and  tc 
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'return -in  like  manner,  before  the  broad  day-light  begins  to 
dazzle  them  with  its  fplendor. 

\ et  the  faculty  of  feeing  in  the  night,  or  of  being  entirely 
dazzled  by  day,  is  not  alike  in  every  fpecies  of  thefe  no&ur- 
nal  birds : fome  fee  by  night  better  than  others  ; and  fome 
are  fo  little  dazzled  by  day-light,  that  they  perceive  their 
enemies  and  avoid  them.  The  common  White  or  Bam 
Owl,  for  inflance^fees  with  fuch  exquifite  acutenefs  in  the 
dark,  that  though  the  barn  has  been  lhut  at  night,  and  the 
light  thus  totally  excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the  fmallelt: 
moufe  that  peeps  from  its  hole : on  the  contrary,  the  Brown 
Horn  Owl  is  often  feen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day, 
like  the  fparrow-hawk  ; and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs. 

AU  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ; 
thofe  that  have  horns,  and  thofe  without.  Thefe  horns  are  no- 
thing more  than  two  or  three  feathers  that  (land  up  on  each  fide 
of  the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal  a kind  of  horned 
appearance.  Of  the  horned  kind  is,  the  Great  Horned 
Owl,  which  at  firft  view  appears  as  large  as  an  eagle.  When  he 
comes  to  be  obferved  more  clofely,  however,  he°will  be  found 
much  lefs.  His  legs,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  fhorter ; his 
head  much  larger  and  thicker : his  horns  are  compofed  of 
feathers  that  rife  above  two  inches  and  a half  high,  and 
which  he  can  ereft  or  deprefs  at  pieafure ; his  eyes  are  large 
and  tranfparent,  encircled  with  an  orange-coloured  iris  : his 
ears  are  large  and  deep,  and  it  would  appear  that  no  animal 
was  poflefled  with  a more  exquifite  fenfe  of  hearing:  his 
plumage  is  of  a reddifh  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with 
black  and  yellow  fpots,  and  yellow  only  upon  the  beily. 

Next  to  this  is  fthe  Common  Horned  Owl,  of  a much 
fmaller  fize  than  the  former,  and  with  horns  much  fnorter. 

tne  great  owl  was  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wino-  to 
the  other,  this  is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but  about  an  inch 

ong,  and  confift  of  fix  feathers,  variegated  with  black  and 
yellow. 

There  is  dill  a fmaller  kind  of  the  horned  owl,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a blackbird;  and  whofe  horns  are  re- 
markably fliort,  being  compofed  but  of  one  feather,  and  that 
not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

T o thefe  fucceeds  the  tribe  without  horns.  The  howlet, 
v,  men  is  the  larged  of  this  kind,  with  dufcy  plumes' and 
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black  eyes ; tlie  screech  owl,  of  a fmallcr  fize,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  plumage  of  an  iron  grey ; the  white  owl,  about  as 
large  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes  and  whitilh  plumage  * 
the  great  brown  owl,  lefs  than  the  former,  with  brown 
plumage  and  a brown  beak  3 and  laftly,  the  little 
brown  owl,  with  yellowifh  colouredeyes,  and  an  orange- 
coloured  bill.  To  this  catalogue  might  be  added  others 
of  foreign  denominations,  which  differ  but  little  from 
our  own,  if  we  except  the  harfang,  or  great  Hud- 
son’s bay  owl  of  Edwards,  which  is  the  larged  of  al^ 
the  nodlurnal  tribe,  and  as  white  as  the  fnows  of  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a native. 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  differ  in  their 
fize  and  plumage,  agree  in  their  general  chara&eridics  of 
preying  by  night,  and  having  their  eyes  formed  for  no&urnal 
vifion.  Their  bodies  are  ftrong  and  mufcular 3 their  fee* 
and  claws  made  for  tearing  their  prey 3 and  their  ftomaehs 
for  digefting  it.  It  mud  be  remarked,  however,  that  tl\e 
digedion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  fuch 
like  food,  is  not  very  .perfect 3 for  though  they  fwallow  then* 
whole,  Fyet  they  are  always  feen  fome  time  after  to  difgorge 
the  Ikin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a pellet,  as  being  indigedi- 
ble. 

In  proportion  as  each  of  thefe  animals  bears  the  day-light 
bed,  he  fets  forward  earlier  in  the  evening  in  purfuit  of  his 
prey.  The  great  horned  owl  is  the  foremod  in  leaving  his 
retreat  3 and  ventures  into  the  woods  and  thickets  very  foon 
in  the  evening.  The  horned  and  the  brown  owl,  are  later 
in  their  excurfions : but  the  barn-owl  feems  to  fee  bed  in 
profound  darknefs  3 and  feldom  leaves  his  hiding-place  till 
midnight.  * 

As  they  are  incapable  of  fupporting  the  light  of  the  day, 
or  at  lead  of  then  feeing  and  readily  avoiding  their  danger, 
they  keep  all  this  time  concealed  in  fome  obfcure  retreat, 
fuited  to  their  gloomy  appetites,  and  there  continue  in  foli- 
tude  and  filence.  The  cavern  of  a rock,  the  darkeft  part  of 
a hollow  tree,  the  battlements  of  a ruined  and  unfrequented 
cadle,  fome  obfcure  hole  in  a farmer’s  out-houfe,  are  the 
places  where  they  are  ufually  found : if  they  be  feen  out  of 
thefe  retreats  in  the  day-time,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
having  lod  their  way:  as  having  by  fome  accident  been 
thrown  into  the  midd  of  their  enemies,  and  furrounded  with 
danger. 
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Having  fpent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at  the  approach  of 
evening  they  fally  forth,  and  fkim  rapidly  up  and  down 
along  the  hedges.  The  barn-owl,  indeed,  who  lives  chiefly 
upon  mice,  is  contented  to  be  more  ftationary:  he  takes 
his  refidence  upon  fome  fhock  of  corn,  or  the  point  of  fome 
old  houfe $ and  there  watches  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmoft 
perfpicacity  and  perl’everance. 

Nor  are  thefc  birds  by  any  means  filent ; they  all  have  an 
hideous  note ; which,  while  purfuing  their  prey,  is  feldom 
heard ; but  may  be  confidered  rather  as  a call  to  courtlhip. 
There  is  fomething  always  terrifying  in  this  call,  which  is 
often  heard  in  the  filence  of  midnight,  and  breaks  the  gene- 
ral paufe  with  a horrid  variation.  It  is  different  in  all ; but 
in  each  it  is  alarming  and  difagreeable.  Father  Kircher, 
who  has  fet  the  voices  of  birds  to  mufic,  has  given  all  the 
tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  makes  a molt  tremendous  me- 
lody. Indeed,  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  united  with 
their  fenfations  to  make  the  cry  of  the  owl  difagreeable. 
The  fcreech-owi’s  voice  was  always  confidered  among  the 
people,  as  a prefage  of  fome  fad  calamity  that  was  foon  to 
enfue. 

They  feldom,  however,  are  heard  while  they  are  preying ; 
that  important  purfuit  is  always  attended  with  filence,  as  it 
is  by  no  means  their  intention  to  difturb  or  forwarn  thefe 
little  animals  they  wifti  to  furprife.  When  their  purfuit  has 
been  fuccefsful,  they  foon  return  to  their  folitude,  or  to  their 
young,  if  that  be  the  feafon.  If,  however,  they  find  but 
little  game,  they  continne  their  queff  ftill  longer ; and  it 
fometimes  happens  that,  obeying  the  di&ates  of  appetite 
rather  than  of  prudence,  they  purfue  fo  long  that  broad  day 
breaks  in  upon  them,  and  leaves  them  dazzled,  bewildered, 
and  at  a diftance  from  home. 

In  this  diftrefs  they  are  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  fir  ft 
tree  or  hedge  that  offers,  there  to  continue  concealed  all  day, 
till  i the  returning  darknefs  once  more  fupplies  them  with  a 
better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens  that, 
with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  are  fpied 
out  by  the  other  birds  of  the  place,  and  are  fine  to  receive 
no  mercy.  The  blackbird,  the  thrufh,  the  jay,  the  bunting, 
and  the  red-breaft,  all  come  in  file/and  employ  their  little 
arts  of  infult  and  abufe.  The  fmalleft,  the  feehleft,  and  the 
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moil  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies,  arc 
then  the  foremoft  to  injure  and  torment  him.  They  increafe 
their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with  their 
wings,  and  are  ready  to  fhew  their  courage  to  be  great,  as 
they  are  fenfible  that  their  danger  is  but  fmall.  The  unfor- 
tunate owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack  or  where  to  fly,  pa" 
tiently  fits  and  fuffers  all  their  infults.  Aftonifhed  and  dizzy, 
he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries  by  aukward  and  ridiculous 
geftures,  by  turning  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an 
air  of  ftupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears  by  day  to 
fet  the  whole  grove  into  a kind  of  uproar.  Either  the  aver- 
fion  all  the  fmall  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  confciouf 
nefs  of  their  own  fecurity,  makes  them  purfue  him  without 
ceafing,  while  they  encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual 
cries  to  lend  abidance  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  purfue 
their  infults  with  the  fame  imprudent  zeal  with  which  the 
owl  himfelf  had  pyrfued  his  depredations.  They  hunt'him 
the  whole  day  until  evening  returns;  which  reftoring  him 
his  faculties  of  fight  once  more,  he  makes  the  foremoft  of 
his  purfuers  pay  dear  for  their  former  fport ; nor  is  man  always 
an  unconcerned  fpe£ator  here.  The  bird-catchers  have  got 
an  art  of  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl  exa&ly ; and 
haying  before  limed  the  branches  of  a hedge,  they  fit  unfeen 
and  give  the  call.  At  this,  all  the  little  birds  flock  to  the 
place  where  they  expedt  to  find  their  well-known  enemy  j 
but  inftead  of  finding  their  ftupid  antagonift  they  are  ftuck 
fa  ft  to  the  hedge  themfelves.  This  fport  muft  be  put  in 
practice  an  hour  before  night-fall  in  order  to  be  fuccefsful ; 
for  ii  it  is  put  off  till  later,  thofe  birds  which  but  a few  mi- 
nutes fooner  came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then  fly  from 
him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  juft'  before  fliewed  info- 
jlence. 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  one  ftupid  bird  made  in  fome 
fort  a decoy  to  deceive  another.  The  great  horned  owl  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  oi  for  this  purpofe,  to  lure  the  kite  when 
falconers  defire  to  catch  him  for  the  purpofes  of  training  the 
falcon.  Upon  this  occafion  they  clap  the  tail  of  a fox  to  the 
great  owl  to  render  his  figure  extraordinary,  in  which  trim 
he  fails  {lowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  ufual  manner. 
The  kite,  either  curious  to  obferye  this  odd  kind  of  animal, 
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OT  perhaps  inquifitive  to  fee  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
for  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  In  this 
manner  he  continues  to  hover,  and  fometimes  to  defcend,  till 
the  falconer  fetting  a flrong-winged  hawk  againft  him,  feizes 
him  for  the  purpofe  of  training  his  young  ones  at  home. 

The  ufual  place  where  the  great  horned  owl  breeds  is  in 
the  cavfcrn  of  a rock,  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  the  turret  of 
fome  ruined  caftle.  Its  neft  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  compofed  of  flicks,  bound  together  by  the  fibrous  roots 
of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  infide.  It  lays  about 
three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  a hen,  and  of  a 
colour  fomewhat  refembling  the  bird  itfelf.  The  young 
ones  are  very  voracious,  and  the  parents  not  lefs  expert  at 
Satisfying  the  call  of  hunger.  The  lefier  owl  of  this  kind 
never  makes  a neft  for  itfelf,  but  always  takes  up  with  the 
old  neft  of  fome  other  bird,  which  it  has  often  been  forced 
abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young  are  all 
white  at  firft,  but  change  colour  in  about  a fortnight.  The 
other  owls  in  general  build  near  the  place  where  they  chiefly 
prey ; that  w hich  feeds  upon  birds  in  fome  neighbouring  grove, 
that  which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice,  near  fome  farmer’s  yard, 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes  care  to  give  it  perfect 
fecurity.  In  fa£t,  whatever  mifchief  one  fpecies  of  owl 
may  do  in  the  woods,  the  barn-owl  makes  a fufficient  re- 
compence  for,  by  being  equally  aftive  in  deftroying  mice 
nearer  home  ; fo  that  a fingle  owl  is  faid  to  be  more  fervice- 
able  than  half  a dozen  cats,  in  ridding  the  barn  of  its  do- 
mefh'c  vermin.  “In  the  year  1580,”  fays  an  old  writer, 
**  HalJontide,  an  army  of  mice  fo  over-run  the  marines 
near  Southminfter,  that  they  eat  up  the  grafs  to  the  very  roots. 
But  at  length  a great  number  of  flrange  painted  owls  came  and 
devoured  all  the  mice.  The  like  happened  again  in  Eflex 
about  fixty  years  after.” 

To  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  birds,  they  are  all  very 
lhy  of  man,  and  extremely  indocile  and  difficult  to  be  tamed. 
The  white  owl  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Buffon  afferts,  cannot 
be  made  to  live  in  captivity  ; I fuppofe  he  means  if  it  be 
^aken  when  old.  “ They  live,”  fays  he,  “ ten  or  twelve 
lays  in  the  aviary  where  they  are  ffiut  up ; but  they  refufe 
id  kind  of  nouriffiment,  and  at  iaffc  die  for  hunger.  By  day 
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they  remain  without  moving  from  the  floor  of  the  aviary ; 
in  the  evening  they  mount  on  the  higheft  perch,  where  they 
continue  to  make  a noife  like  a man  fnoring  with  his  mouth 
open.  This  feems  defigned  as  a call  for  their  old  compa- 
nions without ; and,  in  fa£f,  I have  feen  feveral  others 
come  to  the  call,  and  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  aviary, 
where  they  made  the  fame  kind  of  hilling,  and  foon  after 
permitted  themfelvss  to  be  taken  in  a net.5' 
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Of  Birds  of  the  Poultry  Kind, 


chap.  i. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  POULTRY  KIND  IN  GENERAL® 

F 

-it  ROM  the  mod  rapacious  and  noxious  tribe  of  birds,  wc 
make  a tranfition  to  thofe  which  of  all  others  are  the  molt 
harmlefs  and  the  mod  ferviceable  to  man.  He  may  force 
the  rapacious  tribes  to  affid  his  pleafures  in  the  field,  or  in- 
duce the  fmaller  warblers  to  delight  him  with  their  finging  ; 
but  it  is  from  the  poultry  kind  that  he  derives  the  mod  folid 
advantages,  as  they  not  only  make  a conliderable  addition  to 
the  necedaries  of  life,  but  furnilh  out  the  greated  delicacies 
to  every  entertainment. 

Almod,  if  not  all  the  domedic  birds  of  the?  poultry  kind 
that  we  maintain  in  our  yards,  are  of  foreign  extraction  , but 
theie  aie  others  to  be  ranked  in  this  clafs  that  are  as  yet  in  a. 
date  of  nature ; and  perhaps  only  wait  till  they  become 
diffidently  fcarce  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  man  to  mul- 
tiply their  propagation.  It  will  appear  remarkable  enough, 
if  we  confider  how  much  the  tame  poultry  which  we  have 
imported  from  didant  climates  has  increafed,  and  how 
much  thofe  wild  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that  have  never 
yet  been  taken  into  keeping  have  been  diminifhed  and  de~ 
droyed.  They  are  all  thinned  ; and  many  of  the  fpecies 
especially  in  the  more  cultivated  and  populous  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  utterly  unfeen. 

Under  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I rank  all  thofe  that  have 
affiite  flefh,  and,  comparatively  to  their  head  and  limbs,  have 
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bulky  bodies.  They  are  furnifhed  with  fhort  ftrong  bills 
for  picking  up  grain,  which  is  their  chief,  and  often  their 
only  fuftenance.  Their  wings  are  fhort  and  concave  ; for 
which  reafon  they  are  not  able  to  fly  far.  They  lay  a great 
many  eggs ; and,  as  they  lead  their  young  abroad  the  very 
day  they  are  hatched,  in  quell  of  food,  which  they  are  (hewn 
by  the  mother,  and  which  they  pick  up  for  themfelves,  they 
generally  make  their  nells  on  the  ground.  The  toes  of  all 
thefe  are  united  by  a membrane  as  far  as  the  firft  articulation, 
and  then  are  divided  as  in  thofe  of  the  former  clafs. 

Under  this  ejafs  we  may  therefore  rank  the  common 
cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  pintada  or  Guinea  hen, 
the  pheafant,  the  buftard,  the  grous,  the  partridge,  and  the 
quail.  Thefe  all  bear  a ftrong  fimilitude  to  each  other 
being  equally  granivorous,  flelhy,  and  delicate  to  the  palate. 
Thefe  are  among  birds  what  beafts  of  pafture  are  among 
quadrupeds,  peaceable  tenants  of  the  field,  and  Ihunning  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  foreft,  that  abounds  with  numerous  ani- 
mals, who  carry  on  uncea'fing  hoftilities  againft  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  clafs  for  war,  fo  fne 
feems  equally  to  have  fitted  thefe  for  peace,  reft,  and  fo- 
ciety.  Their  wings  are  but  fhort,  fo  that  they  are  ill  formed 
for  wandering  from  one  region  to  another  ; their  bills  are 
alfo  fliort,  and  incapable  of  annoying  their  oppofers ; their 
legs  are  ftrong,  indeed,  but  their  toes  are  made  for  fcratch- 
ing  up  their  food,  and  not  for  holding  or  tearing  it.  Thefe 
are  fufficient*  indications'  of  their  harmlefs  nature;  while 
their  bodies,  which  are  fat  and  flefliy,  render  them  unwieldy 
travellers,  and  incapable  of  ftraying  far  from  each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  fociety  *,  they  live  to- 
gether ; and  though  they  may  have  their  difputes,  like  all 
other  animals,  upon  fome  occafions;  yet  when  kept  in  the 
fame  diftridl,  or  fed  in  the  fame  yard,  they  learn  the  arts  of 
fubordination*,  arid,  in  proportion  as  each  knows  his  ftrength, 
he  feldom  tries  a fecond  time  the  combat  where  he  has  once 
been  worfted. 

In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  feem  to  lead  an  indolent 
voluptuous  life  ; as  they  are  furnifiied  internally  with  a very 
ftrong  ftomach,  commonly  called  a gizzard,  fo  their  vora- 
cioufnefs  fcarce  knows  any  bounds.  If  kept  in  clofe  capti- 
vity, and  feparated  from  all  their  former  companions,  they 
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ftlll  have  the  pleafure  of  eating  left ; and  they  foon  grow  fat 
and  unwieldy  in  their  prifon.  To  fay  this  more  limply, 
many  of  the  wilder  fpecies  of  birds,  when  cooped  or  caged, 
pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  fome  refufe  all  fuftenance 
whatever  ; none,  except  thofe  of  the  poultry  kind,  grow  fat, 
who  feem  to  lofe  all  remembrance  of  their  former  liberty, 
fatisfied  with  indolence  and  plenty. 

The  poultry  kind  maybe  confidered  as  fenfual  epicures, 
folely  governed  by  their  appetites.  The  indulgence  of  thefe 
feems  to  influence  their  other  habits,  and  deflroys  among 
them  that  connubial  fidelity  for  which  molt  other  kinds  are 
remarkable.  The  eagle  and  the  falcon,  how  fierce  foever  to 
other  animals,  are  yet  gentle  and  true  to  each  other  ; their 
connexions  when  once  formed,  continue  till  death  ; and  the 
male  and  female,  in  every  exigence,  and  every  duty,  lend 
faithful  affiftance  to  each  other.  They  affift  each  other  in 
the  produdlion  of  their  young,  in  providing  for  them  when 
produced ; and  even  then,  though  they  drive  them  forth  to 
fight  their  own  battles,  yet  the  old  ones  (till  retain  their  forr 
mer  affedlion  to  each  other,  and  feldom  part  far  afunder. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  this  luxurious  clafs  l am  now 
deferibing-.  Their  courtfhip  is  but  fhort,  and  their  congrefs 
fortuitous.  The  male  takes  no  heed  of  his  .offspring ; and 
fatisfied  with  the  pleafure  of  getting,  leaves  to  the  female  all 
the  care  of  providing  for  poflerity.  Wild  and  irregular  in 
his  appetites,  he  ranges  from  one  to  another ; and  claims 
every  female  which  he  is  ftrong  enough  to  keep  from  his  fel- 
lows. Though  timorous  when  oppofed  to  birds  of  prey, 
yet  he  is  incredibly  bold  among  thofe  of  his  own  kind  ; and 
but  to  fee  a male  of  his  own  fpecies  is  fufficient  to  produce  a 
combat.  As  his  defires  extend  to  all,  every  creature  be- 
comes his  .enemy  that  pretends  to  be  his  rival. 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  attachment,  yields 
to  the  molt  powerful.  She  (lands  by,  a quiet,  meritricious 
fpeflator  of  their  fury,  ready  to  reward  the  conqueror  with 
every  compliance.  She  takes  upon  herfelf  all  the  labour  of 
hatching  and  bringingmp  her  young,  and  choofes  a place  for 
hatching  as  remote  as  pofGble  from  the  cock.  Indeed,  fhe 
gives  herfelf  very  little  trouble  in  making  a nefl,  as  her  young 
ones  are  to  forfake  it  the  inflant  they  part  from  the  (hell. 
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She  is  equally  unaflifted  in  providing  for  her  young,  that 
are  not  fed  with  meat  put  into  their  mouths,  as  in  other 
clafies  of  the  feathered  kind,  but  peck  their  food,  and  for- 
faking  their  nefts,  run  here  and  there,  following  the  parent 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads  them  forward  where 
they  are  likely  to  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  grain,  and 
takes  care  to  (hew,  by  pecking,  the  fort  proper  for  them  to 
feek  for.  Though  at  other  times  voracious,  fhe  is  then  ab- 
ftemious  to  an  extreme  degree  \ and  intent  only  on  pro- 
viding for,  and  fhewing  her  young  clutch  their  food,  fhe 
fcarce  takes  any  nourifhment  herfelf.  Her  parental  pride 
feems  to  overpower  every  other  appetite  ; but  that  decreafes. 
in  proportion  as  her  young  ones  are  more  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  and  then  all  her  voracious  habits  return. 

Among  the  other  habits  peculiar  to  this  clafs  of  birds  is 
that  of  dufting  themfelves,  They  lie  flat  in  fome  dufty 
place,  and  with  their  wings  and  feet  raife  and  fcatter  the 
duft  over  their  whole  body.  What;  may  be  their  reafon  for 
thus  doing,  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain.  Perhaps  the  heat  of 
their  bodies  is  fuch,  that  they  require  this  powder  to  be  in- 
terpofed  between  their  feathers,  to  keep  them  from  lying  too 
clofe  together,  and  thus  increafing  that  heat  with  which  they 
are  incommoded. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  COCK. 

jA^LL  birds  taken  under  the  prote&ion  of  man  lofe  a part 
of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  altered  not  only  in  their  ha- 
bits but  their  very  form.  Climate,  food,  aud  captivity,  are 
three  very  powerful  agents  in  producing  thefe  alterations  *, 
and  thofe  birds  that  have  longed  felt  their  influence  under 
human  dire&ion,  are  the  mod  likely  to  have  the  greatefl  va- 
riety in  their  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  difpofitions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  cock  feems  to  be  the  oldeft  compa- 
nion of  mankind,  to  have  been  firft  reclaimed  from  the  fo- 
iff; ft,  and  taken  to  fupply  the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries 
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:k  neceflities  of  lire.  As  he  is  thus  longeft  under  the  care 
of  man,  fo  of  all  others  perhaps  he  exhibits  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  varieties,  there  being  fcarce  two  birds  of  this  fpecies 
that  exactly  refemble  each  other  in  plumage  and  form.  The 
tail,  which  makes  fuch  a beautiful  figure  in  the  generality 
of  thefe  birds,  is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in/others anfi 
.not  only  the  tail  but  the  rump  alfo.  The  toes,  which,  are 
ufually  four  in  all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a fpe- 
cies of  the  cock  are  found  to  amount  to  five.  The  feathers 
which  lie  fo  fieek,  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order  in  molt  of 
thofe  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  in  a peculiar  breed  all 
inverted,  and  Hand  flaring  the  wrong  way.  Nay,  there  is  a 
fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan,  which,  inflead  of  feathers, 
feems  to  be  covered  over  with  hair.  Thefe,  an'd  many 
other  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  this  animal,  which  feem 
to  be  the  marks  this  early  prifoncr  bears  of  his  long  cap- 
tivity. 

It  is  not  well  afeertained  when  the  cock  was  firft  made  do- 
meflic  in  Europe  ; but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  firft  had 
him  in  our  weftern  world  from  the  kingdom  of  Perfia. 
Ariftophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Perfmn  birdy  and  tells  us  he 
enjoyed  that  .kingdom  before  fome  of  its  earliefl  monarchs. 
This  animal  was  in  fa£l  known  fo  early  even  in  the  moft  fa- 
vage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of 
the  forbidden  foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
domeftic  fowl  feems  to  have  banifhed  the  wild  one.  Perfia 
itfelf,  that  firft  introduced  it  lo  our  acquaintance,  feems  no 
longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ; and  if  we  did  not  find 
it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  India,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we  might  begin  to  doubt, 
as  we  do  with  regard  to  the  fheep,  in  what  form  it  firft 
exifted  in  a ftate  of  Nature. 

But  thofe  doubts  no  longer  exift  : the  cock  is  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Tinian,  in  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
in  the  woods  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar,  in  his  ancient  ftate 
of  independence.  In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is 
black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  pur- 
ple. There  is  another  peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian 
woods ; their  bones,  which  when  boiled  with  us  are  white 
as  every  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  as  black  as  ebony.  Whe- 
ther this  tin&ure  proceeds  from  their  food,  'as  the  bones  are 
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tintured  red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  I leave  to  the  dif« 
cufiion  of  others  : fatisfied  with  the  fat,  let  us  decline  fpe.- 
culation. 

In  their  firfh  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  diftinti- 
ons  then  that  now  fubfift  no  longer.  The  ancients  efteemed 
thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  reddifh  as  invaluable  ; but  as 
for  the  white  it  was  conlidered  as  utterly  unfit  for  domeftic 
purpofes.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  fubje.t  to  become  a prey 
to  rapacious  birds  ; and  Ariftotle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful 
than  the  former.  Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems 
taken  from  their  culinary  ules  y the  one  fort  he  calls  gene- 
rous and  noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity ; the  other 
fort,  ignoble  and  unlefs,  from  their  ftcrility.  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions  differ  widely  from  our  modern  notions  of  generofity  in 
this  animal ; that  which  we  pall  the  game-cock  being  by  no 
means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dunghiil-cock,  which  we 
treat  with  contempt.  The  Athenians  had  their  cock-matches 
as  well  as  we ; but  it  is  probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our 
refinement  of  choofing  out  the  mo.ft  barren  of  the  fpecies 
for  the  purpofes  of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock,  when  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own 
fpecies;  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  refinement 
and  polifhed  manners  have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock- 
fighting  is  a principal  diverfion.  In  China,  India,  the  Fhili- 
pine  iflands,  and  all  over  the  Eaft,  cock-fighting  is  the  fport 
and  amufement  even  of  kings  and  princes.  With  us  it  is 
declining  every  day  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  be- 
come only  the  paftime  of  the  lowelt  vulgar.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  many  that  we  have  a bolder  and  more  valiant  breed 
than  is  to  be  found  elfewhere  ; and  fome,  indeed,  have  en- 
tered into  a ferious  difeuffion  upon  the  caufe  of  fo  flattering 
a Angularity.  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks  in  China  a& 
bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  ours;  and,  what  would  (till  be 
confidered  as  valuable  among  cockers  here,  they  have  more 
itrength  with  lets  'weight.  Indeed,  I have  often  wondered 
why  men  who  lay  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
prowefs  of  a Angle  cock,  have  not  taken  every  method  to 
improve  the  breed.  Nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  do  this 
more  effectually  than  by  crofling  the  Jlram , as  it  is  called, 
by  a foreign  mixture  ; and  whether  having  recourfe  even  to 
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fche  wild  cock  in  the  forefts  of  India  would  not  be  ufeful,  I 
leave  to  their  cor.fideration.  However,  it  is  a mean  and  un- 
generous amufement,  nor  would  I wifh  much  to  promote  it. 
The  truth  is,  I could  give  fuch  inftruCtions  with  regard  to 
cock-fighting,  and  could  fo  arm  one  of  thefe  animals  againft 
the  other,  that  it  would  be  almoft  impofiible  for  the  adver- 
sary's cock  to  furvive  the  firft  or  fecond  blow ; but,  as  Boer- 
haave  has  faid  upon  a former  occafion,  when  he  was  treating 
upon  poifons,  “ to  teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to 
committing  them.” 

This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  being  fhe  moft  falacious  of  all  other  birds 
whatsoever.  A Single  cock  Suffices  for  ten  or  a dozen  hens ; 
and  it  is  faid  of  him  that  he  is  the  only  animal  whofe  fpirits 
are  not  abated  by  indulgence.  But  then  he  foon  grows  olds 
the  radical  moifture  is  exhaufted  ; and  in  three  or  four  years 
he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation. 
“Hens  alfo,”  to  ufe  the  words  of  Willoughby,  “ as  they 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot 
Suffice  for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft  part  after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren : for  when  they  have  ex- 
haufted all  their  feed-eggs,  of  which  they  had  but  a cer- 
tain quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  muft  neceffarily 
ceafe  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated  within.” 

Bhe  hen  Seldom  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  above  once 
a feafon,  though  inftances  have  been  known  in  which  they 
produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a domeftic  hen  will 
lay  in  the  year  are  above  two  hundred,  provided  (he  be  well 
fed  and  fuppiied  with  water  and  liberty.  It  matters  net 
much  whether  fhe  be  trodden  by  the  cock  or  no  j fhe  will 
continue  to  lay,  although  all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never 
by  hatching  be  brought  to  produce  a living  animal.  Her  neft 
is  made  without  any  care,  if  left  to  herfelf ; a hole  fcratched 
into  the  ground,  among  a few  bufhes,  is  the  only  prepara- 
tion fhe  makes  tor  this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.  Na- 
ture, almoft  exhaufted  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  inform 
her  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  fhe  herfelf  tefti- 
fies  by  a clucking  note,  and  by  discontinuing  to  lay.  The 
good  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens  laying 
tnan  by  their  chicxens,  artificially  protract  this  clucking 
feafon,  and  Sometimes  entirely  remove  it.  As  foon  as  their 
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hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  ftint  her  in  her  provifions  ; which 
if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her  into  cold  water ; this,  for  the 
time,  effe&ually  puts  back  her  hatching  *,  but  then  it  often 
kills  the  poor  bird,  who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  ope- 
ration. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would  feldom  lay  above 
twenty  eggs  in  the  fame  neft,  without  attempting  to  hatch 
them : but  in  proportion  as  fhe  lays,  her  eggs  are  removed  -9 
and  fhe  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber. In  the  wild  ftate,  the  hen  feldom  lays  above  fifteen 
eggs  ; but  then  her  provifion  is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and 
fhe  is  perhaps  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too 
numerous  a family. 

When  the  heri  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her  per- 
feverance  and  patience ; flie  continues  for  fome  days  im- 
moveable, and  when  forced  away  by  the  importunities  of 
hunger,  fhe  quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo  her  eggs  be- 
come too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if  fhe  be  furnifhed 
with  too  warm  a neft  within  doors,  for  then  fhe  is  obliged 
to  leave  them  to  cool  a little  : thus  the  warmth  of  the  neft 
only  retards  incubation,  and  often  puts  the  brood  a day  or 
two  bade  m the  fhell'.  While  the  hen  fits,  fhe  carefully 
turns  her  eggs,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  fixa- 
tions ; till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood 
begin  to  give  figns  of  a defire  to  burft  their  confinement. 
When  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  ferves  like 
a pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  themfelves  a paf- 
fage  through  the  fhell,  the  hen  ftill  continues  to  fit  till  all 
are  excluded.  The  ftrongeft  and  beft  chickens  generally  are 
the  firft  candidates  for  liberty ; the  weakeft  come  behind, 
and  fome  even  die  in  the  fhell.  When  all  are  produced,  fhe 
then  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themfelves.  Her  affec- 
tion and  her  pride  feem  then  to  alter  her  very  nature,  and 
corredl  her  imperfe&ions.  No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly 
fhe  abftairrs  from  all  food  that  her  young  can  fwallow,  and 
flies  boldly  at  every  creature  that  fhe  thinks  is  likely  to  do 
them  mifehief.  Whatever  the  invading  animal  be,  fhe  boldly 
attacks  him;  the  horfe,  the  hog,  or  the  maftiff.  When 
inarching  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  fhe  a<fts  the  com- 
mander, and  has  a variety  of  notes  to  call  her  numerous 
train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  approaching  danger. 
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ttpon  one  of  thefe  occafions,  I have  feen  the  whole  brood 
r un  for  fecurity  into  the  thickeft  part  of  a hedge,  when  the  hen 
herfelf  ventured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a fox  that  came  for 
plunder.  With  a good  madid7,  however,  we  foon  fent  the 
invader  back  to  his  retreat ; but  not  before  he  had  wounded 
the  hen  in  feveral  places. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that  a 
good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a time ; but  as  this  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs,  fchemes  have  been 
imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  a hen,  and  thus  turn  her 
produce  to  the  greateft  advantage.  By  thefe  contrivances 
it  has  been  obtained  that  a hen  that  ordinarily  produces  but 
twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  is  found  to  produce  as  many 
chickens  as  eggs,  and  confequently  often  above  two  hundred. 
The  contrivance  I mean  is  the  artificial  method  of  hatching 
chickens  in  doves,  as  is  pradfifed  at  Grand  Cairo ; or  in  a 
chymical  elaboratory  properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected 
by  Mr.  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  fix 
or  feven  thoufand  chickens  at  a time ; where,  as  they  are 
brought  forth  in  their  mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
dimmer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But 
it  is  otherwife  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  *,  the  little 
animal  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the 
(hell ; but  they  almod  all  peridi  when  excluded.  To  remedy 
this,  Reaumur  has  made  ufe  of  a woollen  hen,  as  he  calls 
it ; which  was  nothing  more  than  putting  the  young  ones  in 
a warm  bafket,  and  clapping  over  them  a thick  woollen 
canopy.  I fhould  think  a much  better  fubditute  might  be 
found  ; and  this  from  among  the  fpecies  themfelves.  Capons 
may  very  eafily  be  taught  to  clutch  a frefh  brood  of  chickens 
throughout  the  year  ; fo  that  when  one  little  colony  is  thus 
teared,  another  may  be  brought  to  fucceed  it.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  fee  capons  thus  employed  j and  tire 
manner  of  teaching  them  is  this : fird  the  capon  is  made 
very  tame,  fo  as  to  feed  from  one’s  hand ; then,  about 
evening,  they  pluck  the  feathers  off  his  bread,  and  rub  the 
bare  fkin  with  nettles  5 they  then  put  the  chickens  to  him, 
which  prefcntly  run  under  his  bread  and  belly,  and  pro- 
bably rubbing  his  bare  dun  gently  with  their  heads  allay 
the  dinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had  jud  produced.  This 
is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  animal  takes  an 
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affection  to  the  chickens  that  have  thus  given  him  relief,- 
and  continues  to  give  them  the  protection  they  feek  for : 
perhaps  alfo  the  querulous  voice  of  the  chickens  may  be 
pleafant  to  him  in  mifery,  and  invite  him  to  fuccour  the 
diftrefsed.  He  from  that  time  brings  up  a brood  of  chickens 
like  a hen,  clutching  them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and 
performing  all  the  functions  of  the  tendered  parent.  A 
capon  once  accuftorned  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  over ; 
but  when  one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have  another 
nearly  hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the 
fame  tendernefs  he  did  the  former. 

The  cock*  from  his  falacioufnefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a fhort 
lived  animal  *,  but  how.  long  thefe  birds  live,  if  left  to  them- 
felves,  is  not  yet  well  afcertained  by  any  hiftorian.  As  they 
are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in  a few  years  become  unfit 
for  generation,  there  are  few  that,  from  mere  motives  of 
curiofity,  will  make  the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining 
a proper  number  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age 
to  be  ten  years  ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  ex- 
tent. They  are  fubjeCf:  to  fome  diforders,  which  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  to  defcribe  *,  and  as  for  poifons,  befides  nux 
vomica,  which  is  fatal  to  mofl  animals  except  man,  they  are 
injured,  as  LinmeuS  aflerts,  by  elder-berries  ; of  which  they 
are  not  a little  fond. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  PEACOCK. 


Thf.  Peacock,  by  the  common  people  of  Italy,  is  faid  to 
have  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a devil,  and  the 
guts  of  a thief.  In  faCt,  each  of  thefe  qualities  mark  pretty 
well  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  bird.  When  it  ap- 
pears with  its  tail  expanded,  there  is  none  of  the  feathered 
creation  can  vie  with  it  for  beauty  *,  yet  the  horrid  fcream 
of  its  voice  ferves  to  abate  the  pleafure  we  find  from  viewing 
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it;  and  dill  more,  its  infatiable  gluttony  and  fpir  it  of  de- 
predation, make  it  one  of  the  mod  noxious  domedics  that 
man  has  taken  under  his  protection. 

Our  fird  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies  j 
and  we  are  allured,  that  they  are  dill  found  in  vaft  docks, 
in  a wild  date,  in  the  idands  of  Java  and  Ceylone.  So 
beautiful  a bird,  and  one  edeerhed  fuch  a delicacy  at  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
long  at  liberty  in  its  didant  retreats.  So  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies,  among  the  articles  im- 
ported from  the  Ead,  apes  and  peacocks.  JElhn  relates, 
that  they  were  brought  into  Greece  from  fome  barbarous 
country,  and  were  held  in  fuch  high  edeem  among  them, 
that  a male  and  female  were  valued  at  above  thirty  pounds 
of  our  money.  We  are  told  alfo  that  when  Alexander  was 
in  India,  he  found  them  dying  wild,  in  vaft  numbers,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis,  and  was  fo  druck  with 
their  beauty,  that  he  laid  a fevere  fine  and  punilhment  on 
all  who  fhould  kill  or  didurb  them.  Nor  are  *we  to  be 
furprized  at  this,  as  the  Greeks  were  fo  much  druck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  bird,  when  fird  brought  among  them,  that  every 
perfon  paid  a fixed  price  for  feeing  it ; and  feveral  people  came 
to  Athens,  from  Lacedemon  and  Thefialy,  purely  to  fatisfy 
their  curiofity. 

It  was  probably  fird  introduced  into  the  Wed,  merely  on 
account  of  its  beauty ; but  mankind,  from  contemplating 
its  figure,  focn  came  to  think  of  ferving  it  up  for  a different 
entertainment.  Aufidius  Hurco  dands  charged  by  Pliny 
"with  being  the  fird  who  fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the  feads 
of  the  luxurious.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in  the 
fledi  of  a young  peacock,  it  is  certain  an  old  one  is  very 
indifferent  eating ; neverthelefs,  there  is  no  mention  made 
.of  choofing  the  younged : it  is  probable  they  were  killed 
indifcriminately,  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  in  fome  mea- 
lure  dimulating  the  appetite.  Hortenfius  the  orator  was 
the  fird  who  ferved  them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome  ; 
and  from  that  time  they  were  confidered  as  one  of  the  greated 
ornaments  of  every  fead.  Whether  the  Roman  method  of 
cookery,  which  was  much  higher  than  ours,  might  not  have 
rendered  them  more  palatable  than  we  find  them  at  prefent, 
l cannot  tell : but  certain  it  is,  they  talk  oL  the  peacock  as 
being  the  fird  of  yiands. 
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Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  continue  very 
long  ; for  we  find,  in  the  times  of  Francis  the  Firft,  that  it 
was  a cuftom  to  ferve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  feen. — 
Their  manner  was  to  (trip  off  the  {kin  ; and  then  preparing 
the  body  with  the  warmed  fpices,  they  covered  it  up  again 
in  its  former  {kin  ; with  all  its  plumage  in  full  difplay,  and 
ho  way  injured  by  the  preparation.  The  bird  thus  prepared, 
was  often  preferved  for  many  years  without  corrupting  ; and 
it  is  afierted  of  the  peacock’s  flelh,  that  it  keeps  longer  un- 
putrefied  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  To  give  a higher 
zed  to  thefe  entertainments,  on  weddings  particularly,  they 
filled  the  bird’s  beak  and  throat  with  cotton  and  c&mphire, 
which  they  fet  on  fire,  to  amufe  and  delight  the  company. 
I do  not  know  that  the  peacock  is  much  ufed  at  our  enter- 
ments  at  prefent,  except  now  and  then  at  an  alderman’s 
dinner,  or  a common-council  feaft,  when  our  citizen’s  re- 
foive  to  be  fplendid ; and  even  then  it  is  never  ferved  with 
its  cotton  and  camphire. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds 
iipon  corn,  but  its  chief  predilection  is  for  barley.  But  as 
it  is  a very  proud  and  fickle  bird,  there  is  fcarce  any  food 
that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and  purfue.  Infe£ts  and  tender 
plants  are  often  eagerly  fought  at  a time  thatithas  a fufficiency 
of  its  natural  food  provided  more  nearly.  In  the  indulgence  of 
thefe  capricious  purfuits,  walls  cannot  eafily  confine  it,  it  ftrips 
the  tops  of  houfes  of  their  tiles  or  tliatch,  it  lays  wafte  the 
labours  of  the  gardner,  roots  up  his  choiceft  feeds,  and  nips 
his  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  but  ill  re- 
compenfes  for  the  mifehief  it  occafions ; and  many  of  the 
more  homely  looking  fowls  are  very  defer vedly  preferred 
before  if. 

Nor  is  the  peacock  lefs  a debauchee  in  its  affections,  than 
a glutton  in  its  appetites.  He  is  ftill  more  falacious  than 
even  the  cock  ; and  though  not  peflefled  of  the  fame  vigour, 
yet  burns  with  more  immoderate  defire.  He  requires  five 
females  at  lead  to  attend  him ; and  if  there  be  not  a fuflicient 
number,  he  will  even  run  upon  and  tread  the  the  fitting 
lien.  For  this  reafon,  the  peahen  endeavours,  as  much  as 
{he  can,  to  hide  her  neft  from  the  male,  as  he  would  other- 
wife  dilturb  her  fitting,  and  break  her  eggs. 

The  peahen  fddom  lays  above  five  or  fix  eggs  in  this  cli- 
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inate  before  {he  fits.  Ariftotle  defcribes  her  as  laying  twelve 5 
and,  it  is  probable,  in  her  native  climate,  (he  may  be  thus 
prolific  ; for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  forefts  where  they  breed 
naturally,  they  are  numerous  beyond  expreflion.  The  bird 
lives  about  twenty  years ; and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it 
that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns  its  tail. 

<c  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,”  fays  Taverner,  <(  near 
the  city  of  Baroch,  whole  flocks  of  them  are  feen  in  the 
fields.  They  are  very  fhy,  however,  and  it  impoffible  to 
come  near  them.  They  run  off  fwifter  than  the  partridge  5 
and  hide  themfelves  in  thickets,  where  it  is  impoflibie  to  find 
them.  They  perch  by  night  upon  trees  ; and  the  fowler 
often  approaches  them  at  that  feafon  with  a kind  of  banner* 
on  which  a peacock  is  painted  to  the  life  on  either  fide.  A 
lighted  torch  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy  ; and  the  pea- 
cock, when  difturbed,  flies  to  what  it  takes  for  another,  and 
is  thus  caught  in  a nooze,  prepared  for  that  purpose.’* 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  fome  of  which  are  white, 
others  crefted  ; that  which  is  called  the  Peacock  of  Thibet , is 
the  moft  beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  in  its 
plumage  all  the  moil  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green,  difpofed  in  an  almoft  artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to 
pleafe  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 


CHAP.  IV. 

t 

THE  TURKEY. 

Hp 

HE  natal  place  pf  the  cock  and  peacock  is  pretty  well 
afcertained,  but  there  are  ftronger  doubts  concerning  the 
turkey;  fome  contending,  that  it  has  been  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  Eaft  Indies  many  centuries  ago  ; while 
others  aiTert,  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  a native  of  the  New  Continent,  and  that  it 
was  not  brought  into  Europe  till  the  difcovery  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Thofe  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion,  very  truly  ob- 
ferve,  that  among  all  the  defcriptions  we  have  of  eaftern 
birds,  that  of  the  turkey  is  not  to  be  found ; while,  on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  very  well  known  in  the  New  Continent, 
where  it  runs  wild  about  the  woods.  It  is  {aid,  by  them,  to 
be  firft  feen  in  France^  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in 
England,  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  which  is  about  the  time 
when  Mexico  was  firft  conquered  by  Spain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alferted,  that  the  turkey,  fo  far  from  being  un- 
known in  Europe  before  that  time,  was  known  even  to  the 
ancients  ; and  that  ASlian  has  given  a pretty  juft  defcription 
of  it.  They  alledge,  that  its  very  name  implies  its  having 
been  brought  from  fome  part  *of  the  Eaft  ; and  that  it  is 
found,  among  other  dainties,  ferved  up,  to  the  tables  of  the 
great,  before  that  time  among  ourfelves.  But  what  they 
pretend  to  be  the  ftrongeft  proof  is,  that  though  the  wild 
turkey  be  fo  very  common  in  America,  yet  the  natives  can- 
not contrive  to  tame  it  *,  and  though  hatched  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  nothing  can  render  it  domeftic.  In  this  diverfityof 
opinions,  perhaps  it  is  belt  to  fufpend  afifent,  till  more  lights 
are  thrown  on  the  fubjedf ; however,  I am  inclined  to  conr 
cur  with  the  former  opinion. 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the  tendered:  of  all 
birds ; yet,  in  its  wild  ftate,  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
the  forefts  of  Canada,  that  are  covered  with  fnow  above  three 
parts  of  the  year.  In  their  natural  woods,  they  are  found 
much  larger  than  in  their  ftate  of  domeftic  captivity.  They 
are  much  more  beautiful  alfo,  their  feathers  being  of  a dark 
grey,  bordered  at  the  edges  with  a bright  gold  colour.  Thefe 
the  lavages  of  the  country  weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn  their 
perfons,  and  fafhion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never  once 
think  of  taking  into  keeping,  animals  that  the  woods  furnifh 
them  with  in  fufficient  abundance.  Savage  man  feems  to 
find  a delight  in  precarious  pofleffion.  A great  part  of  the 
pleafa're  of  the  chafe  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  purfuit, 
and  he  is  unwilling  to  abridge  himfelf  in  any  accidental  fuc- 
cefs  that  may  attend  his  fatigues.  The  hunting  the  turkey* 
therefore,  makes  one  of  his  principal  diverfions  \ as  its  flefh 
contributes  chiefly  to  the  fupport  of  his  family.  When  he 
Iras  difeovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which,  in  general, 
is  near  fields  of  nettles,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind 
of  grain,  he  takes  his  dog  with  him,  which  is  trained  to  the 
lport,  (a  faithful,  rough  creature,  fuppofed  to  be  originally 
reclaimed  from  the  wolf)  and  he  fends  him  into  the  midft  of 
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the  flock.  The  turkies  no  fooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than 
they  fet  ofF  running  at  full  fpeed,  and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that  they  leave  the  dog  far  behind  them  : he  follows,  never- 
thelefs,  and  fenfible  they  muft  foon  be  tired,  as  they  can- 
not go  full  fpeed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  at  laft  forces 
them  to  take  fhelter  in  a tree,  where  they  (it  quite  fpent  and 
fatigued,  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and,  with  a long  pole, 
knocks  them  down,  one  after  the  other. 

This  manner  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deftroyed,  ar- 
gues no  great  inftin£t  in  the  animal ; and,  indeed,  in  their 
captive  (late,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  poflefled  of  much'. 
They  feem  a ftupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt  enough  to 
quarrel  arqong  themfelves.,  yet  without  any  -weapons  to  do 
each  other  an  injury.  Every  body  knows  the  ftrange  anti- 
pathy the  turkey-cock  has  to  a red-colour ; how  he  bridles, 
and,  with  his  peculiar  gobbling  found,  flies  to  attack  it. — 
But  there  is  another  method  of  increafing  the  animofity  of 
thefe  birds  againft  each  other,  which  is  often  pradtifed  by- 
boys,  when  they  have  a mind  for  a battle.  This  is  no  more 
than  to  fmear  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  turkies  with  dirt, 
and  the  reft  run  to  attack  it,  with  all  the  fpeed  of  impotent 
animofity  : nay,  two  of  them,  thus  difguifed,  will  fight  each 
other  till  they  are  almoft  fuffocated  with  fatigue  and  anger. 

But  though  fo  furious  among  themfelves,  they  are  weak 
and  cowardly  againft  other  animals,  though  far  lefs  powerful 
than  they.  The  cock  often  makes. the  turkey  keep  at  a dis- 
tance ; and  they  feldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with  united 
force,  when  they  rather  cppreft  him  by  their  weight,  than 
annoy  him  by  their  arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how  con- 
temptible foever,  that  will  venture  boldty  to  face  the  turkey- 
cock,  that  he  will  not  fly  from.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
infolence  of  a bully,  he  purfues  any  thing  that  feems  to  fear 
him,  particularly  lap-dogs  and  children,  againft  both  which 
he  feems  to  have  a peculiar  averfion.  On  fuch  occafions, 
after  he  has  made  them  fcamper,  he  returns  to  his  female 
train,  difplays  his  plumage  around,  ftruts  about  the  yard, 
and  gobbles  out  a note  of  felf-appiobation. 

The  female  feems  of  a milder,  gentler,  difpofition.  Ra- 
ther querulous  than  bold,  (he  hunts  about  in  queft  of  grain, 
and  purfuit  of  infe£ls,  being  particularly  delightedwith  the 
eggs  of  ants  and  caterpillars.  She  lays  eighteen  or  twenty 
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eggs,  larger  than  thofe  of  a hen,  whitifn,  but  marked  with 
fpots  refembling  the  freckles  of  the  face.  Her  young  are 
extremely  tender  at  firft,  and  muft  be  carefully  fed  with 
curd  chopped  with  dock  leaves ; but  as  they  grow  older, 
they  become  more  hardy,  and  follow  the  mother  to  confi- 
derable  diftances,  in  purfuit  of  inle££  food,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  any  other.  On  thefe  occafions,  however,  the  female, 
though  fo  large,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  io  powerful  a bird, 
gives  them  but  very  little  protection  againft  the  attacks  of 
any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her  way.  She  rather 
warns  her  young  to  fliift  for  themfelves,  than  prepares  to  de- 
fend them.  “ I have  heard,”  fays  the  Abbe  la  Pluche,  <(  a 
turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  fend  forth  the 
molt  hideous  feream,  without  knowing  as  yet  the  caufe : 
however,  her  young,  immediately  when  the  warning  was 
given,  fkulked  under  the  butties,  the  grafs,  or  whatever  elfe 
ottered  for  Ihelter  or  prote&ion.  They  even  ftretched  them- 
felves at  their  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and  continued 
lying  as  motionleis,  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  the  mean  time 
the  mother,  with  her  eyes  dire&ed  upwards,  continued  her 
cries  and  fereaming  as  before.  Upon  looking  up  to  where 
{lie  feemed  to  gaze,  I difeovered  a black  fpot  juft  under  the 
clouds,  but  was  unable  at  firft  to  determine  what  it  was; 
however,  it  foon  appeared  to  be  a bird  of  prey,  though  at 
firft  at  too  great  a diftance  to  be  diftinguifhed.  I have  feen 
one  of  thefe  animals  continue  in  this  violent,  agitated  ftate, 
and  her  whole  brood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground, 
for  four  hours  together;  whilft  their  formidable  foe  has 
taken  his  circuits,  has  mounted,  and  hovered  direttly  over 
their  heads  : at  laft,  upon  difappearing,  the  parent  began  to 
change  her  note,  and  fent  forth  another  cry,  which,  in  an  in- 
ftant,  gave  life  to  the  whole  trembling  tribe,  and  they  all 
flocked  round*  her  with  expreflions  of  pleafure,  as  if  conscious 
of  their  happy  efcape  from  danger.” 

When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  are  very  hardy  birds,  and 
feed  themfelves  at  very  little  expence  to  the  farmer.  Thofe 
of  Norfolk  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  this  kingdom,  weigh- 
ing from-  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. " There  are  places,  how- 
ever, in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they  are  known  only  in  their 
domeftic  ftate,  in  which  they  grow  to  the  weight  of  fixty 
pounds.  4 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  PHEASANT. 

It  would  furprife  a fportfman  to  be  told,  that  the  phea*. 
fant,  which  he  finds  wild  in  the  woods,  in  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  forefts  which  can  fcarce  be  faid 
to  have  an  owner,  is  a foreign  bird,  and  was  at  firft  artifi- 
cially propagated  amongft  us.  They  were  brought  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia 
Minor;  and  whence  they  ftill  retain  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  molt  beautiful  of  birds, 
as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as  for  their  happy 
mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pencil  to  draw  any  thing  fo  gloffy,  fo  bright,  or  points  fo 
finely  blending  into  each  other.  We  are  told  that  when 
Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  feated  on  his  throne,  adorned 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of 
caftern  fplendour,  he  alked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any 
thing  fo  fine  ? The  Greek  philofopher,  no  way  moved  by  the 
obje&s  before  him,  or  taking  a pride  in  his  native  fimplicity, 
replied,  that  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the 
pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonifiied  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fa&,  nothing  can  fatisfy  the  eye  with  a greater  variety 
and  richnefs  of  ornament  than  this  beautiful  creature.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow ; and  the  eyes  themfelves  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a fcarlet  colour,  fprinkled  with  fmall  fpecks 
of  black.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  head  there  are  blackifii 
feathers  mixed  with  a fnining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a darkifh 
green  that  fhines  like  filk.  In  fome,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of 
a finning  blue,  and  the  head  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  upper  part 
Of  the  neck,  appears  fometimes  blue  and  fometimes  green, 
as  it  is  differently  placed  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  The 
feathers  of  the  breaft,  the  (boulders,  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  the  fide s under  the  wings,  have  a blackifii  ground,  with 
edges  tinged  of  an  exquifite  colour,  which  appears  fome- 
times  black  and  fometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different 
lights  it  is  placed  in  5 under  the  pufple  there  is  a 
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tranfverfe  ftreak  of  gold  colour.  The  tail  from  the  middle 
feathers  to  the  root,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long  ; the  legs, 
the  feet  and  the  toes,  are  of  the  colour  of  horn.  There  are 
black  fpurs  on  the  legs,  fhorter  than  thofe  of  a cock  *,  there 
is  a membrane  that  connects  two  of  the  toes  together  ; and 
the  male  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  female. 

This  bird,  though  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  lefs  deli- 
cate when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Its  flefh  is  confidered  as 
the  greatefl  dainty ; and  when  the  old  phyticians  fpoke  of 
the  wholefomenefs  of  any  viands,  they  made  their  comparifon 
with  the  flefh  of  the  pheafant.  However,  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  perfections  to  tempt  the  curiofity  or  the  palate,  the 
pheafant  has  multiplied  in  its  wild  flate  ; and,  as  if  difdain- 
ing  'the  prote&ion  of  man,  has  left  him  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  thickefl  woods  and  the  remotefl  foreft’s.  All  others  p* 
the  domeflic  kind,  the  cock,  the  turkey,  or  the  pintada, 
when  once  reclaimed,  have  flill  continued  in  their  domeflic 
flate,  and  perfevered  in  the  habits  and  appetites  of  willing 
flavery.  But  the  pheafant,  though  taken  from  its  native 
warm  retreats,  where  the  woods  fupply  variety  of  food,  and 
the  warm  fun  luits  its  tender  conflitution,  has  ftill  continued 
its  attachment  to  i^tive  freedom  ; and  now  wild  among  us, 
makes  the  mofl  envied  ornament  of  our  parks  and  forefls, 
where  he  feeds  upon  acorns  and  berries,  and  the  fcanty  pro*- 
duce  of  our  chilling  climate. 

This  fpirit  of  independence  feems  to  attend  the  pheafant 
even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  hen  pheafant  lays  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a feafon ; but  in  a domeflic  flate 
fne  feldom  lays  above  ten.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  wild 
{he  hatches  and  leaejs  up  her  brood  with  patience,  vigilance, 
and  courage  ; but  when  kept  tame,  fhe  never  fits  well  *,  fo 
that  a hen  is  generally  her  fubftitute  upon  fuch  occasions ; and 
as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  fhe  is  utterly,  ignorant 
of  where  it  is  to  be  found ; and  the  young  birds  ftarve,  if 
left  folely  to  her  protedlion.  The  pheafant  therefore,  on 
every  account,  feems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods,  than 
reclaimed  to  prifline  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild  is 
fufficient  to  flock  the  forefl  j its  beautiful  plumage  adorns 
it ; and  its  flefh  retains  a higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited 
freedom. 
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However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefe  birds 
once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in  places  fitted 
for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind,  they 
have  no  great  fagacity,  and  huffier  themfelves  eafily  to  be 
taken.  At  night  they  rood:  upon  the  higheft  trees  of  the 
wood  ; and  by  day  they  come  down  into  the  lower  brakes 
and  buffies,  where  their  food  is  chiefly  found.  They  genel 
rally  make  a kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  are  with  the 
females  ; and  this  often  apprifes  the  fportfman  of  their  re- 
treats. At  other  times  he  tracks  them  in  the  fnow,  and 
frequently  takes  them  in  fpringes.  But  of  all  birds  they  are 
fhot  mod  eafily,  as  they  always  make  a whirring  noife, 
when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm  the  gunner,  and  being 
a large  mark,  and  flying  very  flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  mif- 
fing them. 

Ah  ! what  avail  hi»  glofiy,  varying  dyes, 

His  purpled  creft,  and  fcarlet  circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  fhining  plume*  unfold, 

His  painted  wings,  and  brcait  that  flames  with  gold  ? Pope. 

When  thefe  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping,  they  be- 
come as  familiar  as  chickens  ; and  when  they  are  defigned 
for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a yard,  five  hens  to 
a cock  ; for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the  poultry  kind  ; is  very 
falacious.  In  her  natural  date  the  female  makes  her  neft 
of  dry  grafs  and  leaves  ; the  fame  mud  be  laid  for  her 
in  the  pheafandry,  and  die  herfelf  will  fometimes  properly 
difpofe  them.  If  {he  refufes  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a com- 
mon hen  mud  be  got  to  fupply  her  place,  which  talk  {he 
will  perform  with  perfeverance  and  fuccefs.  The  young 
ones  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared  ; and  they  mud  be  Ap- 
plied with  ants-eggs,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one  leads 
them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To  make  thefe  go 
the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  up  with  curds  or  other 
meat;  and  the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed  with  great  exaft- 
nefs,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  their  fupply. 
This  food  is  fometimes  alfo  to  be  varied,  and  wood-lice 
earwigs,  and  other  infe&s,  are  to  make  a variety.  The  place 
where  they  are  reared  mud  be  kept  extremely  clean  ; their 
water  mud  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a day  ; they  mud 
not  be  expofed  till  the  dew  is  ofF  the  ground  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  they  fliould  always  be  taken  in  before  fun-fet. 
Volume  UL  K 
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When  they  become  adult,  they  very  well  can  fhift  for  them- 
felves,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  oats  and  barley. 

In  order  to  increafe  the  breed,  and  make  it  (till  more 
valuable,  Longolius  teaches  us  a method  that  appears  very 
peculiar.  The  pheafant  is  a very  bold  bird  when  firft 
brought  into  the  . yard  among  other  poultry,  not  (paring 
the  peacock,  nor  even  fuch  young  cocks  and  hens  as  it 
can  mafter;  but  after  a time  it  will  live  tamely  among 
them,  and  will  at  laft  be  brought  to  couple  with  a common 
hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take  much  ftronger  after 
the  pheafant  than  the  hen  ; and  in  a few  fucceflions,  if  they 
be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock-pheafant,  for  the  mixture  is 
not  barren,  there  will  be  produced  a fpecies  more  tame, 
Wronger,  and  more  prolific ; fo  that  he  adds,  that  it  is 
flrange  why  mod  of  our  pheafandries  are  not  flocked  with 
birds  produced  in  this  manner. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indifferently 
upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  faid  by  a French  writer, 
that  one  of  the  king’s  fportfmen  (hooting  at  a parcel  of  crows, 
that  were  gathered  round  a dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furprife 
upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheafants 
as  crows.  It  is  even  afferted  by  fome*  that  fuch  is  the  car- 
nivorous difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when  feveral  of  them 
are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  fall  fick,  or  feems  to  be  pining,  that  all  the  reft 
will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such  is  the  language 
of  books;  thofe  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  manners  of  the  bird  itfelf,  know  what  credit 
ought  to  be  given  to  fuch  an  account. 

Of  the  pheafant,  as  of  all  otherdomeflic  fowl,  there  aremany 
varieties.  There  are  white  pheafants,  crefted  pheafants,  fpotted 
pheafants,  but  of  all  others,  the  golden  pheafant  of  China  is 
the  mod  beautiful.  It  is  a doubt  whether  the  peacock  itfelf 
can  bear  the  comparifon.  However,  the  natives  of  China 
would  not  have  us  confider  it  as  their  moft  beautiful  bird, 
though  covered  all  over  with  eyes,  refembling  in  miniature 
thofe  of  the  peacock.  By  their  accounts,  it  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  fongwang,  an  imaginary  bird,  of  which  they  give 
a moft  phantaftic  defcription.  It  is  thus  that  the  people  of 
every  country,  though  pofieffed  of  the  greateft  advantages, 
have  ftill  others  that  they  would  perfuade  ftrangers  they  en- 
joy, which  have  exiflence  only  in  the  imagination. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

THE  PINTADA  OR  GUINEA-HEN. 

This  is  a very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  fome  meafure  unites 
*he  chara&eriftics  of  the  pheafant  and  the  turkey.  It  has 
the  fine  delicate  fhape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of  the 
rOther.  To  be  more  particular,  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a com- 
mon hen,  but  as  it  is  fup.po.rted  on  longer  legs,  it  looks  much 
larger.  It  has  a round  back,  with  a tail  turned  downwards 
like  a partridge.  The  head  is  covered  with  a kind  of  cafque  ; 
and  the  whole  plumage  is  black  or  dark  grey,  fpeckled  with 
white  fpots.  It  has  wattles  under  the  bill,  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  lower  chap  as  in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper, 
which  gives  it  a very  peculiar  air,  while  its  reftlefs  gait  and  odd 
chuckling  found  diftinguifh  it  fufficiently  from  all  other  birds 
whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  even  better  .than 
with  us,  as  the  nations  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean 
probably  had  it  before  us  from  .thofe  parts  of  Africa  which 
lay  neareft.  Accordingly  we  find  it  in  different  countries 
called  by  different  names,  from  the  place  whence  they  had 
it.  They  are  by  fome  called  the  J$arbary-heti ; by  others, 
the  tarn  is  bird ? and  by  others,  the  bird  of  Numidia.  We  have 
given  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence  pro- 
bably it  was  firlt  brought. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they  are  feen  in  vafl 
flocks  together,  feeding  their  young,  and  leading  them  in 
qued  of  food.  All  their  habits  are  like  thofe  oi  the  pordtry 
kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  refpea,  except  that 
the  male  and  female  are  fo  much  alike,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  diftinguiihed  afunder.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the 
wattles  defcribed  above  ; which  in  the  copk  are  of  a bluifli 
call  ; in  the  hen,  they  are  more  inclining  to  a red.  Their 
eggs,  like  their  bodies,  are  fpeckled  j in  our  climate,  they 
lay  but  five  or  fix  in  a feafonj  but  they  are  far  more  prolific 
in  their  fultry  regions  at  home.  They  are  kept  among 
us  rather  for  (hew  than  ufe,  as  their  flefh,  is  not  much 
elleemed,  and  as  they  give  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
rearing. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  BUSTARD. 

r jj"1 

A HE  Buftard  is  the  largeft  land-bird  that  is  a native  of 
Britain.  It  was  once  much  more  numerous  than  it  is  at 
prefent ; but  the  increafed  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  fleffi,  has  greatly  thinned  the 
fpecies  ; fo  that  a time  may  come  when  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ever  fo  large  a bird  was  bred  among  us.  It  is 
probable  that  long  before  this  the  buftard  would  have  been 
extirpated,  but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding.  Had 
it  continued  to  feek  (belter  among  our  woods,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  cut  down,  it  mud  have  been  deftroyed.  If  in 
the  foreft,  the  fowler  might  approach  it  without  being  feen  ; 
and  the  bird,  from  its  fize,  would  be  too  great  a mark  to  be 
eafily  miffed.  But  it  inhabits  only  the  open  and  extend ve 
plain,  where  its  food  lies  in  abundance,  and  where  every 
invader  may  be  feen  a diftance. 

The  buftard  is  much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  male 
generally  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-feven  pounds. 
The  neck  is  a foot  long,  and  the  legs  a foot  and  a half.  The 
wings  are  not  proportionable  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  being 
but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  one  to  the  other ; for  which 
reafon  the  bird  flies  with  great  difficulty.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  male  are  affi-coloured  ; the  back  is  barred  tranf- 
verfely  with  black,  bright,  and  ruft  colour.  The  greater 
quill  feathers  are  black ; the  belly  white  ; and  the  tail, 
which  confifts  of  tv/enty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad 
black  bars . 

It  would  feenv  odd,  as  was  hinted  before,  how  fo  large 
a land-bird  as  this  could  find  fhelter  in  fo  cultivated  a country 
as  England  ; but  the  wonder  will  ceafe  when  we  find  it 
only  in  the  moft  open  countries,  where  there  is  fcarce  any 
approaching  without  being  difcovered.  They  are  frequently 
feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the  extenfive  downs  of 
Salifbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of  Su'flex  and  Cambridgefhire, 
the  Dorfetfnire  uplands,  and  fo  on  as  far  as  Eaft  Lothian  in 
Scotland.  In  thofe  extenfive  plains,  where  there  are  no 
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Woods  to  fcreen  the  fportfman,  nor  hedges  to  creep  along, 
the  buftards  enjoy  an  indolent  fecurity.  Their  food  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  berries  that  grow  among  the  heath,  and  the 
large  earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the 
downs  before  fun-rifing  in  fummer.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
fowler  creeps  forward  to  approach  them,  they  have  always 
centinels  placed  at  proper  eminences,  which  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  fmallell  appearance  of  dan- 
ger. All  therefore  that  is  left  the  fportfman,  is  the  comfort- 
lefs  view  qf  their  diftant  fecurity.  He  may  wifti,  but  they 
are  in  fafety- 

It  fometimes  happens  that  thefe  birds,  though  they  are  fel- 
dom  {hot  by  the  gun,  are  often  run  down  by  grey-hounds. 
As  they  are  voracious  and  greedy,  they  often  facrifice  their 
fafety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed  themfelves  fo  very  Tat,  that 
they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  preparation.  When  the 
grey-hound,  therefore,  comes  within  a certain  diftance,  the 
buftard  runs  off  flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavouring  to  gather 
air  enough  under  them  to  rife  ; in  the  mean  time,  the  enemy 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for  the  bird 
even  to  think  of  obtaining  fafety  by  flight ; for  juft  at  the  rife 
there  is  always  time  loft,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  fenfible  5 it 
continues,  therefore,  on  the  foot  until  it  has  got  a fufficient 
way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find  pro- 
per food  and  fecurity,  fo  they  generally  continue  near  their 
old  haunts,  feldom  wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with  moiflure,  it  enables 
them  to  live  upon  thefe  dry  plains,  where  there  are  fcarcely 
any  fprings  of  water,  a long  time  without  drinking.  Befides 
this,  Nature  has  given  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for 
their  fecurity  againft  third.  This  is  a pouch,  the  entrance 
of  which  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of 
holding  near  feven  quarts  of  water.  This  is  probably  filled 
upon  proper  occafions,  to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting  or  the 
young  before  they  can  fly. 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  they  change  their 
mates  at  tae  feafon  of  incubation,  which  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  fummer.  They  feparate  in  pair,  if  there  be  a fuf- 
ficiency  of  females  for  the  males;  but  when  this  happens 
to  be  other  wife,  the  males  fight  until  one  of  them  falls  — 
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frr  France,  they  often  find  fome  of  thofe  vi<fUms  to  gaN 
lantry  dead  in  the  fields',  and  no  doubt  are  not  difpleafed  at 
the  occafion. 

They  make  their  nefts  ilpon  the  ground,  only  juft  feraping 
a hole  in  the  earth,  and  fometimes  lining  it  rrith  a little 
long  grafs  or  draw.  There  they  lay  two  eggs  only,  almoft 
of  the  fize  of  a goofe  egg,  of  a pale  olive  brown,  marked 
with  fpots  of  a darker  colour.  They  hatch  for  about  five 
weeks,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  foon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  file  If. 

The  buftards  afTemble  in  flocks  in  the  month  of  October, 
ahd  keep  together  till  April.  In  winter,  as  theii*  food  be- 
comes more  fcaree,  they  fupport  themfelves  indiferiminately, 
by  feeding  on  moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds,  when  they 
can  feize  them.  For  want  of  other  food,  they  are  contented 
to  live  upon  turnip  leaves  and  fuch  like  fucculent  vegetables. 
In  fome  parts  of  Switzerland,  they  are  found  frozen  in  the 
fields  in  fevere  weather;  but  when  taken  to  a warm  place, 
they  again  recover.  They  ufually  live  fifteen  years,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  propagated  in  a domeftic  (late,  as 
they  probably  want  that  food  which  beft  agrees  with  their 
appetite. 


f- 

chap:  vin. 

THE  GROWS  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Jl  H E Gock  of  the  Wood,  the  Black  Cock,  the  Grous, 
and  the  Ptarmigan — Thefe  are  all  birds  of  a fimilar  nature, 
and  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny  forefts,  at- 
a diftance  from  mankind.  They  might  once  indeed  have 
been  common  enough  all  over  England,  when  a great  part 
of  the  country  v/as  covered  with  heath ; but  at  prefent  their 
numbers  are  thinned  : th«b  two  firft  of  this  kind  are  utterly 
unknown  in  the  fouth,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  extenfive  heaths  afford  them 
fecurity,  and  the  forefts  fhelter. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  fometimes  of  the  fixe  of  a turkey. 
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»nd  often  weighs  near  fourteen  pounds ; the  Hack  cock,  of 
which  the  male  is  all  over  black,  though  the  female  is  of 
the  colour  of  a partridge,  is  about  the  fize  of  a hen,  and, 
like  the  former,  is  only  found  with  us  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland ; the  grous  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  a par- 
tridge, and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a wood-cock,  but 
redder;  the  ptarmigan  is  ftill  fomewhat  lefs,  and  i$  of  a 
pale  brown  or  afti-colour.  They  are  all  diftinguifliable  from 
other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  by  a naked  fkin,  of  a fcarlet 
colour,  above  the  eyes,  in  the  place  and  of  the  figure  of  eye- 
brows. 

It  feems  to  be  fomething  extraordinary,  that  all  the  larger 
wild  animals  of  every  fpecies  choofe  the  darkefl;  and  the  in- 
moft  recedes  of  the  woods  for  their  refidence,  while  the 
fmaller  kinds  come  more  into  the  open  and  cultivated  parts, 
where  there  is  more  food  and  more  danger.  It  is  thus  with  the 
birds  I am  defcribing : while  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  feldom 
feen,  except  on  the  inacceffible  parts  of  heathy  mountains, 
or  in  the  mid-d;  of  piny  forefts,  the  grous,  is  found,  in  great 
numbers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  corn-fields,  where  there  is 
heath  to  afford  retreat  and  {belter.  Their  food  too  fomewhat 
differs  : while  the  fmaller  kind  lives  upon  heath  blofioms,  cran- 
berries, and  corn,  the  larger  feeds  upon  the  cones  of  the  pine- 
tree;  and  will  fometimes  entirely  firip  one  tree,  before  it  offers 
to  touch  thofe  of  another,  though  jud;  befide  him.  In  other 
refpe&s,  the  manners  of  thefe  birds  are  the  fame  ; being  both 
equally  fimple  in  their  diet,  and  licentious  in  their  amours. 

The  Cock  of  the  Wood,  for  it  is  from  him  we  will  take 
our  defcription,  is,  as  was  faid,  chiefly  fond  of  a mountainous 
and  woody  fituation.  In  winter  he  refides  in  the  darkefl 
and  inmofl;  part  of  tne  woods  ; in  fummer  he  ventures  down 
from  his  retreats,  to  make  fhort  depredations  on  the  farmer’s 
corn.  The  delicacy  of  his  flefli  in  fome  meafure  fets  a high 
price  upon  his  head ; and  as  he  is  greatly  fought  after,  fo  he 
continues,  when  he  comes  down  from  the  hills,  always  on 
his  guard.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  he  is  feldom  furprifed  ; 
and  thofe  who  would  take  him,  mud;  venture  up  to  find  him 
in  his  native  retreats. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  fored,  attaches  him- 
felf  principally  to  the  oak  and  the  pine-tree  ; the  cones  of 
the  latter  ferving  for  his  food,  and  the  thick  boughs'  for  a 
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habitation.  He  even  makes  a choice  of  what  cones  hk  fliall 
feed  Upon ; for  he  fometimes  will  (trip  one  tree  bare  before 
lie  will  deign  to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He  feeds  alfo 
upon  ants-eggs,  which  teem  a high  delicacy  to  all  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind : cranberries  are  likewile  often  found 
in  his  crop ; and  his  gizzard,  like  that  of  domeftic  fowls,' 
contains  a quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpofes  of  aflifting 
his  powers  of  digeftion. 

At  the  earlieft  return  of  fpring,  this  bird  begins  to  feel 
the  genial  influence  of  the  feafon.  During  the  month  of 
March,  the  approaches  of  courtfliip  are  continued,  and  do 
not  defifl  till  the  trees  have  all  their  leaves,  and  the  foreft 
is  in  full  bloom.  During  this  whole  feafon,  the  cock  of  the 
wood  is  feen  at  fun-rife  and  fetting,  extremely  active  upon 
one  of  the  largefl  branches  of  the  pine-tree.  With  his  tail 
raifed  and  expanded  like  a fan,  and  the  wings  drooping,  he 
is  feen  walking  backward  and  forward,  his  neck  ftretched 
out,  his  head  fwollen  and  red,  and  making  a thoufand  ridi- 
culous poftures  : his  cry  upon  that  occafion,  is  a kind  of 
loud  explofion,  which  is  fnftantly  followed  by  a noife  like 
the  whetting  of  a fcythe,  which  ceafes  and  commences  al- 
ternately for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  terminated  by  the 
fame  explofiom 

During  the  time  this  lingular  cry  continues,  the  bird 
feems  entirely  deaf,  and  infenfible  of  every  danger  : what- 
ever noife  may  be  made  near  him,  or  even  though  fired  at, 
he  ftill  continues  his  call ; and  this  is  the  time  that  fportfmen 
generally  take  to  fhoot  him.  Upon  all  other  occafions,  he 
is  the  molt  timorous  and  watchful  bird  in  Nature  : but  now 
he  feems  entirely  abforbed  by  his  inftin£ts ; and  fekiom 
leaves  the  place  where  he  firll  begins  to  feel  the  accedes  of 
defire.  This  extraordinary  cry,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
clapping  of  the  wings,  is  no  fooner  finilhed,  than  the 
female  hearing  it  replies,  approaches,  and  places  herfelf 
under  the  tree,  from  whence  the  cock  defeends  to  impregnate 
her.  The  number  of  females  that,  on  this  occafion,  re- 
fort to  his  call,  is  uncertain  } but  one  male  generally  fufiices 
for  all. 

The  female  is  much  lefs  than  her  mate*  and  entirely  un- 
like him  in  plumage,  lb  that  fiie  might  be  miftaken  for  a 
bird  of  another  fpecies : fiie  feldom  lays  more  than  fix  or 
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feven  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  marked  with  yellow,  of 
the  fize  of  a common  hen’s  egg ; fhe  generally  lays  them 
in  a dry  place,  and  a moffy  ground,  and  hatches  them  with- 
out the  company  of  the  cock.  When  (he  is  obliged,  during 
the  time  of  incubation,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  queft  of  food, 
fhe  covers  them  up  fo  artfully,  with  mofs  or  dry  leaves, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  difcover  them.  On  this  oc- 
eafion,  fhe  is  extremely  tame  and  tranquil,  however  wild 
and  timorous  in  ordinary.  She  often  keeps  to  her  neft,  though 
ftrangers  attempt  to  drag  her  away. 

As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  feen 
running  with  extreme  agility  after  the  mother,  though  fome- 
times  they  are  not  entirely  difengaged  from  the  {hell.  The 
hen  leads  them  forward,  for  the  firft  time,  into  the  woods, 
fhe'ws  them  ants-eggs,  and  the  wild  mountain-berries, 
which,  while  young,  are  their  only  food.  As  they  grow; 
older,  their  appetites  grow  ftronger,  and  they  then  feed 
upon  the  tops  of  hether,  and  the  cones  of  the  pine-tree.  In 
this  manner  they  foon  come  to  perfedtion  : they  are  a 
hardy  bird,  their  food  lies  every  where  before  them,  in  great 
abundance.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe;  their  numbers  are 
thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beads  of  every  kind  ; and 
{till  more  by  their  own  falacious  contefts- 

As  foon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the  female  per- 
forms in  the  manner  of  a hen,  the  whole  brood  follows  the 
mother  for  about  a month  or  two  ; at  the  end  of  which  the 
young  males  entirely  forfake  her,  and  keep  in  great  harmony 
together  till  the  beginning  of  fpring.  At  this  feafon,  they 
begin,  for  the  firft  time,  to  feel  the  genial  accefs  ; and  then 
adieu  to  all  their  former  friendffiips  ! They  begin  to  confider 
each  other  as  rivals  ; and  the  rage  of  concupifcence  quite 
extinguiffies  the  fpirit  of  fociety.  They  fight  each  other, 
like  game  cocks  ; and  at  that  time  are  fo  inattentive  to  their 
own  fafety,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  of  them 
are  killed  at  a {hot.  It  is  probable  that  in  thefe  contefts,  the 
bird  which  comes  off  victorious  takes  poffeffion  of  the  female 
feraglio,  as  it  is  certain  they  have  no  faithful  attachments  *. 

* This  account  of  the  Cock  of  the  Wood  is  taken  from  the  journal 
CEccnomiquc,  and  may  be  relied  on. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

or  THE  PARTRIDGE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Partridge  may  be  particularly  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fportfman.  It  is  a bird  which  even  our  laws  have 
taken  under  protection  $ and,  like  a peacock  or  a hen,  may 
be  ranked  as  a private  property.  The  only  difference  now 
is,  that  we  feed  one  in  our  farms,  the  other  in  our  yards ; 
that  thefe  are  contented  captives ; thofe,  fervants  that  have 
it  in  their  power  to  change  their  mailer,  by  changing  their 
habitation. 

“ Thefe  birds,”  fays  Willoughby,  hold  the  principal 
place  in  the  feafts  and  entertainments  of  princes ; without 
which  their  feafts  are  efteemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and  of  no 
account.  The  Frenchmen  do  fo  highly  value,  and  are  fo 
fond  of  the  partridge,  that  if  they  be  wanting,  they  utterly 
flight  and  defpife  the  beft  fpread  tables ; as  if  there  could  be 
no  feaft  without  them.”  But  however  this  might  be  in  the 
times  of  our  hiftorian,  the  partridge  is  now  too  common  in 
France  to  be  confidered  as  a delicacy ; and  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  fimple  difh,  is  exploded  for  luxuries  of  a more 
compound  indention. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much  fcarcer,  and  a 
great  deal  dearer,  it  is  ftill  a favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich  *,  and  the  defire  of  keeping  it  to  themfelves,  has 
induced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  prefervation,  no  way  har- 
monizing with  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  Legiflation. 
"What  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  talk  of  preferving  the 
game ; which,  when  defined,  means  no  more  than  that  the 
poor  (hall  abftain  from  what  the  rich  have  taken  a fancy  to 
keep  to  themfelves  ? If  thefe  birds  could,  like  a cock  or  a 
hen,  be  made  legal  property,  could  they  be  taught  to  keep 
within  certain  diftridts,  and  only  feed  on  thofe  grounds  that 
belong  to  the  man  whofe  entertainments  they  improve,  it 
then  might,  with  fome  {hew  of  juftice,  be  admitted,  that  as 
a man  fed  them,  fo  he  might  claim  them.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ; nor  is  it  in  any  man’s  power  to  lay  a reftraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  thefe  birds,  that  when  let  loofe,  put  no  limits 
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fa'  their  excurfions.  They  feed  every  where  5 upon  every 
man’s  ground  ; and  no  man  can  fay  thefe  birds  are  fed  only 
by  me.  Thofe  birds  which  are  nouriffied  by  all,  belong  to 
all ; nor  can  any  one  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  lay  claim  to 
them,  when  ftill  continuing  in  a (bate  of  nature. 

I never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  that  I did 
not  confider  the  immenfe  quantity  of  game  that  was  running 
almoit  tame  on  every  fide  of  me,  as  a badge  of  the  flavery  of 
the  people  j and  what  they  wiffied  me  to  obferve  as  an  ob- 
ject of  triumph,  I always  regarded  with  a kind  of  fecret  com- 
panion ; yet  this  people  have  no  game-laws  for  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  $ the  game  is  only  preferred  in  a few 
places  for  the  king,  and  is  free  in  rnofl  places  elfe.  In 
England,  the  prohibition  is  general ; and  the  peafant  has  not 
a right  to  what  even  Saves,  as  he  is  taught  to  call  them,  arc 
found  to  poffefs. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds  •,  the  grey  and  the  red. 
The  red  partridge  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  and  often  perches 
upon  trees ; the  grey,  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted  in 
England,  is  moft  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on  the  ground. 

The  partridge  feems  to  be  a bird  well  known  all  over  the 
world,  as  it  is  found  in  every  country,  and  in  every  climate  ; 
as  well  in  the  frozen  regions  about  the  pole,  as  the  torrid 
tracts  under  the  equator.  It  even  feems  to  adapt  itfelf  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  where  it  refides.  In  Greenland  the 
partridge,  which  is  brown  in  fummer,  as  foon  as  the  icy 
winter  fees  in,  begins  to  take  a covering  fuited  to  the  feafon  : 
it  is  then  clothed  with  a warm  down  beneath  ; and  its  out- 
ward plumage  afiumes  the  colour  of  the  fnows  amonglb 
which  it  feeks  its  food.  Thus  it  is  doubly  fitted  for  the 
place,  by  the  warmth  and  the  colour  of  its  plumage  j the  one 
to  defend  it  from  the  cold,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being  no- 
ticed by  the  enemy.  Thofe  of  Rarakonda,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  longer-legged,  much  fwifter  of  foot,  and  choofe 
the  higheft  rocks  and  precipices  to  refide  in. 

They  all,  however  agree  in  one  character,  of  being  imffio- 
derately  addicted  to  venery ; and,  as  fome  writers  affirm, 
often  to  an  unnatural  degree.  It  is  certain  the  male  will 
purfue  the  hen  even  to  her  nelt ; and  will  break  her  eggs, 
rather  than  not  indulge  his  inclinations.  Though  the  young 
ones  have  kept  together  in  flocks  during  the  winter,  when 
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they  begin  to  pair  in  fpring,  their  fociety  difperfes  £ an ct 
combats,  very  terrible  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  enfiie. — 
Their  manners,  in  other  circumftances,  refemble  all  thofe  of 
poultry  in  general ; but  their  cunning  and  inftin&s  feem  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  larger  kinds.  Perhaps,  as  they  live  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have  more 
frequent  occafion  to  put  their  little  arts  in  praftice  5 and  learn 
by  habit  the  means  of  evafion  or  fafety.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a dog,  or  other  formidable  animal,  approaches  their  neft, 
the  female  ufes  every  means  to  draw  him  away.  She  keeps 
juft  before  him,  pretends  to  be  incapable  of  flying,  juft  hops 
up,  and  then  falls  down  before  him,  but  never  goes  off  fo 
far  as  to  difcourage  her  purfuer.  At  length,  when  {he  has 
drawn  him  entirely  away  from  her  fecret  treafure,  fhe  at 
once  takes  wing,  and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in 
defpair. 

After  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  dog  withdrawn,  fhe  then 
calls  her  young,  who  affemble  at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow 
where  fhe  leads  them.  They  are  generally  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen in  a covey ; and,  if  unmolefted,  they  live  from  fifteen 
to  feventeen  years. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  taking  them,  as  is  well 
known  ; that  by  which  they  are  taken  in  a net,  with  a fet- 
ting-dog,  is  the  moft  pleafant,  as  well  as  the  moft  fecure. 
The  dog,  as  every  body  knows,  is  trained  to  this  exercife,  by 
a long  courfe  of  education : by  blows  and  careffes  he  is 
taught  to  lie  down  at  the  word  of  command  ; a partridge  is 
fhewn  him,  and  he  is  then  ordered  to  lie  down  *,  he  is  brought 
into  the  field,  and  when  the  fportfman  perceives  where  the 
covey  lies,  he  orders  his  dog  to  crouch  : at  length  the  dog, 
from  habit,  crouches  wherever  he  approaches  a covey  •,  and 
this  is  the  fignal  which  the  fportfman  receives  for  unfolding 
and  covering  the  birds  with  his  net.  A covey,  thus  caught, 
is  fometimes  fed  in  a place  proper  for  their  reception  *,  but 
they  can  never  be  thoroughly  tamed,  like  the  reft  of  our  do- 
meftic  poultry. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  QUAIL. 

The  laft  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I (hall  mention  is  the- 
quail ; a bird  much  fmaller  than  any  of  the  former,  being 
not  above  half  the  fize  of  a partridge.  The  feathers  of  the 
head  are  black,  edged  with  rufty  brown  ; the  bread:  is  of  a 
pale  yellow ifh  red,  fpotted  with  black  ; the  feathers  on  the 
back  are  marked  with  lines  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the  legs 
are  of  a pale  hue.  Except  in  the  colours  thus  described,  and 
the  fize,  it  every  way  refembles  a partridge  in  fhape  ; and 
except  that  it  is  a bird  of  pafiage,  all  others  of  the  poultry- 
kind,  in  its  habits  and  nature. 

The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a bird  of  pafiage  ; and 
yet  if  we  confider  its  heavy  manner  of  flying,  and  its  dearth 
of  plumage,  with  refpeft  to  its  corpulence,  we  {hall  be  fur- 
prifed  how  a bird  fo  apparently  ill  qualified  for  migration, 
{hould  take  fuch  extenfive  journies.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain : (t  When  we  failed  from  Rhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria,” fays  Bellonius,  “ about  autumn,  many  quails,  flying 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  were  taken  in  our  {hip ; and 
failing  at  fpring-time  the  contrary  way,  from  the  fouth  to 
the  north,  I obferved  them  on  their  return,  when  many  of 
them  were  taken  in  the  fame  manner.”  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  many  others  *,  who  aver,  that  they  clioole  a 
north  wind  for  thefe  adventures  ; the  fouth  wind  being  very 
unfavourable,  as  it  retards  their  flight,  by  moiftening  their 
plumage.  They  then  fly  two  by  two  ; continuing,  when 
the  way  lies  over  land,  to  go  fafter  by  night  than  by  day ; 
and  to  fly  very  high,  to  avoid  being  furprifed  or  fet  upon  by 
birds  of  prey.  However,  it  {till  remains  a doubt  whether 
quails  take  fuch  long  journies  as  Bellonius  has  made  them  per- 
form. It  is  now  afierted  by  fome,  that  the  quail  only  migrates 
from  one  province  of  a country  to  another.  For  inftance,  in 
England,  they  fly  from  the  inland  counties,  to  thofe  border- 
ing on  the  fea,  and  continue  there  all  the  winter.  If  froft  or 
fnow  drive  them  out  of  the  ftubble-fields  or  marlhes,  they 
then  retreat  to  the  fea-fide,  {belter  themfelves  among  the 
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weeds,  and  live  upon  what  is  thrown  up  from  the  fea  upon 
fhore.  Particularly  in  Eflex,  the  time  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  coafts  of  that  country  exactly  coincides  with  their 
difappearance  from  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
fo  that  what  has  been  faid  of  their  long  flights,  is  probably 
not  fo  well-founded  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  lefs  prolific  than  the  partridge ; fel- 
dom  laying  more  than  fix  or  feven  whitifh  eggs,  marked 
with  ragged,  ruft-coloured  fpots.  But  their  ardour  in  court- 
fhip  yields  fcarce  to  any  other  bird,  as  they  are  fierce  and 
cruel  at  that  feafon  to  each  other,  fighting  moll  defperately, 
and  {a  punifhment  they  richly  deferve)  being  at  that  time 
very  eafily  taken.  Quail-fighting  was  a favourite  amufe- 
ment  among  the  Athenians : they  abftained  from  the  ftefh 
of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unwholefome,  fuppofing  that  it 
fed  upon  the  white  hellebore  $ but  they  reared  great  num- 
bers of  them,  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  fight ; and 
flaked  fums  of  money,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  the  combat.  Fafhion,  however,  has  at  prefent 
changed  with  regard  to  this  bird  5 we  take  no  pleafure  in  its 
•courage,  but  its  flefh  is  confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

Quails  are  eafily  caught  by  a call : the  fowler,  early  in  the 
morning,  having  fpread  his  net,  hides  himfelf  under  it  among 
the  corn  s he  then  imitates  the  voice  of  the  female,  with  his 
quail-pipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  approaches  with  the  ut- 
moft  affiduity ; when  he  has  got  under  the  net,  the  fowler 
then  difeovers  himfelf,  and  terrifies  the  quail,  who  attempting 
to  get  away,  entangles  himfelf  the  more  in  the  net,  and  is 
taken.  The  quail  may  thus  very  well  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
old  adage,  that  every  pafiion,  carried  to  an  inordinate  excefsj 
will  at  lafl  lead  to  ruin. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  PIE  KIND  IN  GENERAL* 

Xn  marfhalling  our  army  of  the  feathered  creation,  we  have 
placed  in  the  van  a race  of  birds  long  bred  to  war,  and  whofe 
paflion  is  daughter  $ in  the  centre  we  have  placed  the  flow 
and  heavy  laden,  that  are  ufually  brought  into  the  field  to  be 
deftroyed  ; we  now  come  to  a kind  of  light  infantry,  that 
partake  fomething  of  the  fpirit  of  the  two  former,  and  yet 
belonging  to  neither.  In  this  clafs  we  muft  be  content  to 
marfhal  a numerous,  irregular  tribe,  vaiioufly  armed,  with 
different  purfuits,  appetites,  and  manners  * not  formidably 
formed  for  war,  and  yet  generally  delighting  in  mifchief ; 
not  flowly  and  ufefully  obedient,  and  yet  without  any  pro- 
feffed  enmity  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow  tenants  of  air. 

To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  under  this  clafs  of  birds  we 
may  arfange  all  that  noify,  reftlefs,  chattering,  teizing  tribe 
that  lies  between  the  hen  and  the  thrufli,  that,  from  the  fize 
of  the  raven  down  to  that  of  the  woodpecker,  flutter  round 
our  habitations,  and  rather  with  the  fpirit  of  pilferers  than  of 
robbers,  make  free  with  the  fruits  of  human  induftry. 

Of  all  the  other  clafies,  this  feems  to  be  that  which  the 
leaft  contributes  to  furnifh  out  the  pleafures,  or  fupply  the 
neceflaries  of  man.  The  falcon  hunts  for  hirn  *,  the  poultry 
tribe  fupplies  him  with  luxurious  food  j and  the  little  fparrow 
race  delight  him  with  the  melody  of  their  warblings.  The 
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crane  kind  make  a dudied  variety  in  his  entertainments! 
and  the  clafs  of  ducks  are  not  only  many  of  them  delicate 
in  their  flefh,  but  extremely  ufeful  for  their  feathers.  But 
in  the  clafs  of  the  pie  kind  there  are  few,  except  the  pigeon, 
that  are  any  way  ufeful.  They  ferve  rather  to  teize  man, 
than  to  affid  or  amufe  him.  Like  faithlefs  fervants,  they 
are  fond  of  his  neighbourhood,  becaufe  they  moftly  live  by 
his  labour  ; but  their  chief  dudy  is  what  they  can  plunder 
in  his  abfence,  while  their  deaths  make  no  atonement  for 
their  depredation. 

But  though, 'with  refpe£f  to  man,  this  whole  clafs  is  rather 
noxious  than  beneficial  j though  he  may  confider  them  in 
this  light,  as  falfe,  noify,  troublefome  neighbours,  yet,  with 
Tefpeft  to  each  other,  no  clafs  of  birds  are  fo  ingenious,  fo 
active,  or  fo  well  fitted  for  fociety.  Could  we  fuppofe  a 
kind  of  morality  among  birds,  we  fhould  find  that  thefe  are 
by  far  the  mod  indudrious,  the  mod  faithful,  the  mod  con- 
dant,  and  the  mod  connubial.  The  rapacious  kinds  drive 
.’out  their  young  before  they  are  fit  to  druggie  with  adverfity; 
but  the  pie  kind  cherifn  their  young  to  the  lad.  The  poul- 
try clafs  are  faithlefs  and  promifcuous  in  their  courtfhip; 
but  thefe  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are  wholly  con- 
fined to  each  other.  The  fparrow  kind  frequently  overleap 
the  bounds  of  Nature,  and  make  illicit  varieties  ; but  thefe 
never.  They  live  in  harmony  with  each  other  ; every  fpe- 
cies  is  true  to  its  kind,  and  tranfmits  an  unpolluted  race  to 
poderity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the  ground,  the 
chief  place  where  thefe  build  is  in  trees  or  bufhes  ! the  male 
takes  his  fhare  in  the  labours  of  building  the  ned  $ and 
often  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  Both 
take  this  office  by  turns  ",  and  when  the  young  are  ^eluded, 
both  are  equally  adfive  in  making  them  an  ample  prOvifion. 

They  fometimes  live  in  focieties  ; and  in  thefe  there  are 
general  laws  obferved,  and  a kind  of  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment edablifhment  among  them.  They  watch  not  only 
for  the  general  fafety,  but  for  that  of  every  other  bird  of  the 
grove.  How  often  have  we  feen  a fowler,  dealing  in  upon  a 
flock  of  ducks  or  wild' geefe,  didurbed  by  the  alarming  note 
of  a crow  or  a magpie : its  fingle  voice  gave  the  whole 
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thoughtlefs  tribe  warning,  and  taught  them  in  good  time  to 
look  to  their  fafety. 

Nor  are  thefe  birds  lefs  remarkable  for  their  inftin&s  than 
their  capacity  for  inftrudlion.  There  is  an  apparent  cun- 
ning or  archnefs  in  the  look  of  the  whole  tribe  *,  and  I have 
feen  crows  and  ravens  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  with  the 
docility  of  a fpaniel.  Indeed,  it  is  often  an  exercife  that, 
without  teaching,  all  this  tribe  are  but  too  fond  of.  Every 
body  knows  what  a paflion  they  have  for  fhining  fubftances, 
and  fuch  toys  as  fome  of  us  put  a value  upon.  A whole  fa- 
mily has  been  alarmed  at  the  lofs  of  a ring}  every  fervant 
has  been  accufed,  and  every  creature  in  the  houfe,  confcious 
of  their  own  innocence,  fufpe&ed  each  other,  when,  to  the 
utter  furprife  of  all,  it  has  been  found  in  the  neft  of  a tame 
magpie  or  a jackdaw,  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  of. 

However,  as  this  clafs  is  very  numerous,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  the  manners  are  alike  in  all.  Some,  fuch  as 
the  pigeon,  are  gentle  and  ferviceable  to  man  *,  others  are 
noxious,  capricious,  and  noify.  In  a few  general  chara&ers 
they  all  agree  *,  namely,  in  having  hoarfe  voices,  flight  ac* 
tive  bodies,  and  a facility  of  flight,  that  baffles  even  the 
boldeft  of  the  rapacious  kinds  in  the  purfuit.  I will  begin 
with  thofe  birds  whiqh  mod  properly  may  be  faid  to  belong 
to  this  clafs,  and  go  on  till  I finifh  with  the  pigeon,  a 
harmlefs  bird,  that  refembles  this  tribe  in  little  elfe  except 
their  fize,  and  that  feems  to  be  the  (hade  uniting  the  pie  and 
the  fparrow  kind  into  one  general  piflure. 

It  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  in  this  fketch  of  the  great  ma- 
gazine of  Nature  we  can  flop  fingly  to  contemplate  every 
object.  To  defcribe  the  number  that  offers  would  be  te- 
dious, and  the  fimilitude  that  one  bears  another  would  make 
the  hiftory  difgufting.  As  a hiflorian  in  relating  the  ac- 
tions 0!*  fome  noble  people  does  not  flop  to  give  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  every  private  man  in  the  army,  but  only  of  fuch  as 
have  been  diflinguifhed  by  their  conduct,  courage,  or 
treachery } fo  fhould  the  hiflorian  of  Nature  only  feize 
upon  the  mofl  ftriking  objedfs  before  him  *,  and,  having 
given  one  common  account  of  the  mofl  remarkable,  refer 
the  peculiarities  of  the  reft  to  their  general  defcription. 

V olume  III.  L 
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CHAP.  II. 

of  The  raven,  the  crow,  and  their  affinities. 

1 HE  Raven,  the  Carrion-crow,  and  the  Rook,  are  birds 
fo  well  known,  that  a long  defcription  would  but  ob- 
fcure  our  ideas  of  them.  The  raven  is  the  larged  of  the 
three,  and'  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  not  only  by  his 
fize,  but  by  his  bill  being  fomewhat  more  hooked  than  that 
of  the  reft.  As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the  rook,  they  fo 
ftrongly  refemble  each  other,  both  in  make  and  fize,  that 
they  are  not  ea fi Iy /H din g uifhed  afunder.  The  chief  diffe- 
rence to  be  found  between  them  lies  in  the  bill  of  the  rook ; 
which,  by  being  frequently  thruft  into  the  ground  to  fetch  out 
grubs  and  earth-worms,  is  bare  of  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes^ 
and  appears  of  a whitifh  colour.  It  differs  alfo  in  the  purple 
fplendor  or  glofs  of  its  feathers,  which  in  the  carrion-crow 
are  of  a more  dirty  black.  Nor  is  it  amifs  to  make  thefe 
diftindlions,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  differed  for 
its  fimififude  to  the  carrion-crow  ; and  thus  a harmlefs  bird, 
that  feeds  only  upon  infedfs  and  corn,  has  been  deftroyed  for 
another  that  feeds  upon  carrion,  and  is  often  deftru&ive 
among  young  poultry. 

The  manners  of  the  raven  and  the  carrion-crow  are 
exadlly  fimilar  ; they  both  feed  upon  carrion  ; they  fly  only 
in  pairs ; and  will  deftroy  other  birds  if  they  can  take  them' 
by  furprife.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  rook,  the  daw,' 
and  the  Cdrriifh  chough,  which  may  be  all  ranked  in  this 
order.  They  are  fociable  and  harmlefs  5 they  live  only  upon 
infefls  and  grain  ; and  wherever  they  are,  inftead  of  in- 
juring other  birds,  they  feem  centinels  for  the  whole  fea- 
thered creation.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  defcribe 
thefe  two  forts  according  to  their  refpe&ive  appetites,  a3 
they  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  very  ftrong  fimilitude 
they  bear  to  each  other  in  their  colour  and  formation. 

The  raven  is  a bird  found  in  every  region  of  the  world  ; 
ftrong  and  hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  of  the 
weather  5 and  when  other  birds  feem  numbed  with  cold,  or 
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fwng  famine,  the  raven  is  adive  and  healthy,  bufily 
employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  fporting  in  the  coldeft  at- 
mofphcre.  As  the  heats  at  the  line  do  not  opprefs  him,  fo 
he  bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries  with  equal  indiffe- 
rence. He  is  fometimes  indeed  feen  milk  white;  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  effed  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the 
north.  It  is  mod  likely  that  this  change  is  wrought  upon 
him  as  upon  mcft  other  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
where  their  robes,  particularly  in  winter,  affume,  the 
colour  of  the  country  where  they  inhabit.  As  in  old  age, 
when  the  natural  heat  decays,  the  hair  grows  grey,  and  at 
laft  white,  fo  among  thefe  animals  the  cold  of  the  climate 
may  produce  a flmilar  languifhment  of  colour,  and  may  fnut 
up  thofe  pores  that  conveyed  the.  t injuring  fluids  tothe  ex- 
tremefl  parts  of  the  body. 

However  this  may  he,  white  ravens  are  often  fhown 
among  us,  which,  I have  heard  fome  fay,  are  rendered  thus 
by  art ; and  this  we  could  readily  fiippofe  if  they  were  as 
eafily  changed  in  their  colour  as  they  are  altered  in  their  ha- 
bits and  difpofitions.  A raven  may  be  reclaimed  to  almofl 
every  purpofe  to  which  birds  can  be  converted.  He  may  be 
trained  up  for  fowling  like  a hawk ; he  may  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  a fpamel ; he  may  be  taught  to  fpeak 
like  a parrot ; but  the  moff  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  lie 
can  be  taught  to  fing  like  a man.  I have  heard  a raven  fing 
the  Black  Joke  with  great  diftindnefs,  truth,  and  humour.  ° 
Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  aS  a domeflic,  he  has 
many  qualities  that  render  him  extremely  amufing.  Bufy, 
inquifitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  every  where,  affronts  and 
drives  ofl  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry,  and  is 
particularly  arduous  in  cultivating  the  go6d  will  of  the  cook- 
maid,  who  feems  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  family.  But 
then,  with  the  amufing  qualities  of  a favourite,  he  often  alfo 
has  the  vices  and  defeds.  He  is  a glutton  by  nature,  and  a 
thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine  himfeif  to  petty  depre- 
dations on  the  pantry  or  the  larder  ; he  foars  at  more  magni- 
ficent plunder  ; at  fpoils  that  he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  en- 
joy ; but  which,  like  a mifer,  he  refls  fatisfied  with  having 
tx.e  fatisfadion  of  fometimes  vifiting  and  contemplating  in 
fecret.  A piece  of  money,  a tea-fpoon,  or  a ring,  are  always 
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tempting  baits  to  his  avarice  \ thefe  he  will  flily  feize  upon* 
and,  if  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  Hate,  the  raven  is  an  a&ive  and  greedy  plun- 
derer. Nothing  comes  amifs  to  him ; whether  his  prey  be 
living  or  long  dead  it  is  all  the  fame,  he  falls  to  with  a vora- 
cious appetite ; and  when  he  has  gorged  himfelf,  flies  to  ac- 
quaint his  fellows  that  they  may  participate  of  the  fpoil.  If 
the  carcafe  be  already  in  the  poffeflion  of  feme  more  power- 
ful animal,  a wolf,  a fox,  or  a dog,  the  raven  fits  at  a little 
diftance,  content  to  continue  a humble  fpeft atcr  till  they 
have  done.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion, 
and  his  feent  is  fo  exquifite  that  he  can  fmell  it  at  a vaft 
diftance,  he  then  contents  himfelf  with  more  unfavory  food, 
fruits,  infedts,  and  the  accidental  deffert  of  a dunghill. 

This  bird  chiefly  builds  its  nefl  in  trees,  and  lays  five  or 
fix  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour,  marked  with  fmall  brownifh 
fpots.  They  live  fometimes  in  pairs,  and  fometimes  they 
frequent,  in  great  numbers,  the  neighbourhood  of  populous 
cities,  where  they  are  ufeful  in  devouring  thofe  carcafes  that 
would  otherwife  putrefy  and  infe<ft  the  air.  They  build  in 
high  trees  or  old  towers,  in  the  beginning  of  March  with  us 
in  England,  and  fometimes  fooner,  as  the  fpring  is  more  or 
lefs  advanced  for  tjie  feafon.  But  it  is  not  always  near  towns 
that  they  fix  their  retreats : they  often  build  in  unfrequented 
places,  and  drive  all  other  birds  from  their  vicinity.  They 
will  not  permit  even  their  young  to  keep  in  the  fame  diftrift, 
but  drive  them  off  when  they  are  fufficiently  able  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
avers,  that  there  are  three  little  iflands  among  the  number, 
which  are  occupied  by  a pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  off 
all  other  birds  with  great  cries  and  impetuofity. 

Notwithflanding  the  injury  thefe  birdsdo  in  picking  out  the 
eyes  of  fheep  and  lambs,  when  they  find  them  Tick  and 
helplefs,  a vulgar  refpedf  is  paid  them  as  being  the  birds  that 
fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wildernefs.  This  prepoffeffion 
in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of  very  ancient  date,  as  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it 
from  motives  of  fear  the  moft  profound  veneration.  One  of 
thefe  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caftor,  as  Pliny 
informs  us,  flew  down  into  the  (hop  of  a tailor,  who  took 
much  delight  in  the  viflts  of  his  new  acquaintance.  He 
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taught  the  birds  feveral  tricks;  but  particularly  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  whole  royal  fa- 
mily. The  tailor  was  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  thofe  who 
came  to  fee  this  wonderful  raven,  till  an  envious  neighbour, 
difpleafed  at  the  tailor’s  fuccefs,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived 
the  tailor  of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.  The  Romans, 
however,  took  the  poor  tailor’s  part ; they  punifhed  the  man 
who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  raven  all  the  honours 
of  a magnificent  interment. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds ; and  the 
raven  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  molt  long-lived  of  the  number. 
Hefiod  afferis  that  a raven  will  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man  ; but  though  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of 
them  have  been  known  to  live  near  a hundred  years.  This 
animal  feems  pofTeffed  of  thofe  qualities  that  generally  pro- 
duce longevity,  a good  appetite,  and  great  exercife.  In  clear 
weather,  the  ravens  fly  in  pairs  to  a great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noife,  different  from  that  of  their  ufual  croaking. 

The  carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its 
laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young.  It  only  differs 
in  being  lefs  bold,  lefs  docile,  and  lefs  favoured  by  mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a more  harmlefs 
train,  that  have  no  carnivorous  appetites,  but  only  feed  upon 
infedls  and  corn.  The  royfton  crow  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
two  former.  The  breaft,  belly,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  being  of  a pale  afh  colour  ; the  head  and  wings  globed 
over  with  a fine  blue.  He  is  a bird  of  paffage,  vifiting  this 
kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
fpring.  He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  Britifh 
dominions ; and  his  neft  is  common  enough  in  trees  in  Ire- 
land. The  jackdaw  is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  afh- 
coloured  on  the  breaft  and  belly.  He  is  not  above  the  fize 
of  a pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious.  His  head  being 
large  for  the  fize  of  his  body,  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
argues  him  ingenious  and  crafty.  He  builds  in  fteeples,  old 
ca files,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs  in  a feafon. 
ihe  Cornifh  chough  is  like  a jackdaw,  but  bigger,  and  ai- 
moft  the  nze  of  a crow.  The  feet  and  legs  are  long  like  thofe 
of  a jackdaw,  but  of  a red  colour  fand  the  plumage  is  black 
all  over.  It  frequents  rocks,  old  cables,  and  churches  by  the 
tea-fide,  like  the  daw ; and  with  the  fame  noify  afnduity, 
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It  is  only  feen  along  the  weftern  coafts  of  England.  Thefe 
are  birds  very  fimilar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on  grain  and 
infe£ls,  living  in  fociety,  and  often  fullering  general  caftiga- 
tion  from  the  flock  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods  and  forefts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  fometimcs  makes  choice 
of  groves  in  the  very  midft  of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  re- 
treat and  fecurity.  In  thefe  it  eftabliihes  a kind  of  legal 
ccnftitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded  from 
coming  to  live  among  them,  and  none  fufFered  to  buil*d  but 
acknowledged  natives  of  the  place.  I have  often  nmyled 
myfelf  with  obferving  their  plan  of  policy  from  my  window 
in  the  Temple,  that  looks  upon  a grove  where  they  have 
made  a colony  in  the  midft  of  the  city.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  fpring,  the  rookery,  which,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  winter,  feemed  to  have  been  deferted,  or  only 
guarded  by  about  five  or  fix, 'like  old  foldiers  in  a garrifon, 
now  bigins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ; and  in  a fhort 
time  all  the  buflle  and  hurry  of  bufinefs  is  fairly  commenced. 
W here  thefe  numbers  relided  during  the  winter  is  not  eafy 
* to  guefs ; perhaps  m the  trees  of  hedge-rows  to  be  nearer 
their  food.  In  fpring,  however,  they  cultivate  their  native 
trees  ; and,  in  the  places  where  they  were  themfelves  hatched, 
they  prepare  to  propagate  a future  progeny. 

They  keep  together  in  pairs  ; and  when  the  offices  of 
courtfhip  are  over,  they  prepare  for  making  their  nefts  and 
laying.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  all  already 
provided  ; the  neft  which  ferved  them  for  years  before, 
with  a little  trimming  and  dreffing  will  ferve  very  well  again  ; 
the  difficulty  of  neflling  lies  only  upon  the  young  ones  who 
have  no  neft,  and  muft  therefore  get  up  one  as  well  as  they 
can.  But  not  only  the  materials  are  wanting,  but  aifo  the' 
place  in  which  .to  fix  it.  Every  part  of  a tree  will  not  do 
for  this  purpofe,  as  fome  branches  may  not  be  fufficiently 
forked  ; others  may  not  be  fufficiently  ftrong  *,  and  ftill 
others  may  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  rcckings  of  the  w ind. 
The  male  and  female  upon  this  occafion  are,  for.  fome  days, 
feen  examining  all  the  trees  of  the  grove  Very  attentively  ; 
and  when  they  have  fixed  upon  a branch  that  feems  fit  for 
their  purpofe,  they  continue  to  fit  upon,  and  obferve  it  very 
ieduloufly  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  The  place  being 
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thus  determined  upon,  they  begin  to  gather  the  materials 
for  their  neft ; fuch  as  (licks  and  fibrous  roots,  which  they 
regularly  difpofe  in  the  moft  fubftantial  manner.  But  here 
a new  and  unexpedled  obftacle  arifes.  it  often  happens  that 
the  young  couple  have  made  choice  of  a place  too  near  the 
manfion  of  an  older  pair,  who  do  not  choofe  to  be  incom- 
moded by  fuch  trouble fome  neighbours  A quarrel  there- 
fore inftantly  enfues ; in  which  the  old  ones  are  always 
vidlorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged  again  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  of  deliberating,  examining,  and  choofing; 
and  having  taken  care  to  keep  their  due  tfiftance,  the  neft 
begins  again,  and  their  induftry  deferves  commendation. 
But  their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning  ; they 
foon  grow  weary  of  bringing  the  materials  of  their  neft  from 
diftant  places  ; and  they  very  eafily  perceive  that  (licks  may 
be  provided  nearer  home,  with  lefs  honefty,  indeed,  but 
fome  degree  of  addrefs.  Away  they  go,  therefore,  to  pilfer, 
as  fall  as  they  can  ; and  wherever  they  fee  a neft  unguarded, 
they  take  care  to  rob  it  of  the  very  choiceft  (ticks  of  which 
it  is  compofed.  But  thefe  thefts  never  go  unpunifhed  ; and 
probably  upon  complaint  being  made  there  is  a general 
puniftiment  inflidled.  I have  feen  eight  or  ten  rooks  come 
upon  fuch  ocfcafions,  and  fetting  upon  the  new  neft  of  the 
young  conple  all  at  once,  tear  it  in  pieces  in  a moment. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find  the  necelfity  of 
going  more  regularly  and  honeftly  to  work.  While  one 
flies  to  fetch  the  materials  the  other  fits  upon  the  tree  to 
guard  it  ; and  thus  in  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  with 
a (kirmifti  now  and  then  between,  the  pair  have  fitted  up  a 
commodious  neft  compofed  of  (licks  without,  and  of  fibrous 
roots  and  long  grafs  within.  From  the  inftant  the  female 
begins  to  lay,  ail  hoftilities  are  at  an  end  ; not  one  of  the 
whole  grove,  that  a little  before  treated  her  fo  rudely,  will 
now  venture  to  moled  her;  fo  that  (he  brings  forth  her 
brood  with  patient  tranquillity.  Such  is  the  feverity  with 
which  even  native  rooks  are  treated  by  each  other  ; but  if  a 
foreign  rook  fhould  attempt  to  make  himfelf  a denizen  of 
their  fociety,  he  would  meet  with  no  favour;  the  whole 
grove  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms  againft  him,  and  expel 
him  without  mercy. 
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In  fome  countries  thefe  birds  are  confidered  as  a benefit, 
in  others  as  a nuifance : their  chief  food  is  the  worm  of  the 
dorbeetle  and  corn  ; thus  they  may  be  faid  to  do  as  much 
fervice  by  deftroying  that  noxious  infect:,  as  they  do  in- 
jury by  confuming  the  produce  of  the  hufbandman’s  in- 
duftry. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kind,  fome  foreign  forts  might 
be  added : I will  take  notice  only  of  one,  which,  from  the 
extraordinary  fize  and  fafhion  of  its  bill,  muil  not  be  paffed 
in  filence.  This  is  the  Calao,  or  horned  Indian  raven,  which 
exceeds  the  common  raven  in  fize,  and  habits  of  depreda- 
tion. But  what  he  differs  in  from  all  pther  birds  is  the  beak, 
which,  by  its  length  and  curvature  at  the  end,  appfears  de- 
figned  for  rapine  *,  but  then  it  has  a kind  of  horn  Handing 
out  from  the  top,  whick  looks  fomewhat  like  a fecond  bill, 
and  gives  this  bird,  otherwife  fierce  and  ugly,  a very  for- 
midable appearance.  The  horn  fprings  out  of  the  forehead, 
and  grows  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk; 
fo  that  near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not  unlike 
the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more  crooked  at  the  tip. 
Were  the  body  of  the  bird ' anfwerdble  in  fize  to  the  head, 
the  calao  would  exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or 
or  the  eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all  proportion, 
the  body  being  not  much  larger  than  that  or  a hen.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  varieties ; for  in  fuch  of  thofe  birds  as 
come  from  different  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  pro- 
portionable to  the  beak  ; in  fuch  as  come  from  the  Molucca 
Iflands,  the  beak  bears  no  proportion  to  the  body.  Of  what 
ufe  this  extraordinary  excrefcence  is  to  the  bird,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ; it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind,  upori  carrion, 
and  feldom  has  a living  enemy  to  cope  with  : Nature  feems 
to  fport  in  the  production  of  many  animals,  as  if  fhe  were 
willing  to  exhibit  inftances  as  well  of  variety  as  economy  in 
their  formation. 
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CH  AP.  Ill, 

OF  THE  MAGPIE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

TPhERE  are  fuch  a variety  of  birds  that  may  be  diftributed 
under  this  head,  that  we  mult  not  expert  very  precife  ideas 
of  any.  To  have  a ftraight  ftrong  bill,  legs  formed  for 
hopping,  a body  of  about  the  fize  of  a magpie,  and  party 
coloured  plumage,  are  the  only  marks  by  which  I mull  be 
contented  to  diftinguifh  this  numerous  phantaftic  tribe,  that 
add  to  the  beauty,  though  not  to  the  harmony  of  our  land- 
scapes. In  fad,  their  chattering  every  where  difturbs  the 
melody  of  the  lefler  warblers  ; and  their  noify  courtfhip  not 
a little  damps  the  fong  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingale.  " 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  in  our  woods 
compared  to  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line.  There 
they  not  only  pain  the  fcene  with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of 
their  plumage,  but  (tun  the  ear  with  vociferation.  In  thofe 
luxurious  forefts,  the  finging  birds  are  Scarce  ever  heard,  but  a 
hundred  varieties  of  the  pie,  the  jay,  the  roller,  the  chatterer, 
and  the  toucan,  are  continually  in  motion,  and  with  their 
illufive  mockeries  difturb  or  divert  the  Spectator,  as  he  hap- 
pens to  be  difpofed. 

The  magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with  us,  and  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a description.  Indeed,  were  its  other 
accomplifliments  equal  to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put 
in  competition.  Its  black,  its  white,  its  green,  and  purple, 
with  rich  and  gilded  combination  of  the  gloiTes  on  its  tail, 
are  as  fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  moil  beautiful  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  But  it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
beau  to  depreciate  thefe  natural  perfections : vain,  reftiefs, 
loud,  and  quarrelfome,  it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every 
w'here  ; and  never  mifies  an  apportunity,  when  it  finds  one, 
of  doing  mifchief. 

The  magpie  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  butcher- 
bird in  its  bill,  which  has  a Sharp  procefs  near  the  end  of 
the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  in  the  fhortnefs  fhortnefs  of 
its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the  tail  5 each  feather  Shortening 
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from  the  two  middlemoft.  Bat  it  agrees  ftill  more  in  it$ 
food,  living  not  only  upon  worms  and  infers,  but  alfo  upon 
fmall  birds  when  they  can  be  feized,  A wounded  lark,  or 
a young  chicken  feparated  from  the  hen,  are  lure  plunder  ; 
and  the  magpie  will  even  fometimes  fet  upon  and  ftrike  a 
blackbird. 

The  fame  infolence  prompts  it  to  teize  the  largeft  animals 
when  its  infults  can  be  offered  with  iecurity.  They  often 
are  feen  perched  upon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a fheep,  pecking 
lip  the  irife&s  t6  be  found  there,  chattering  and  tormenting 
the  poor  animal  at  the  fame  time,  and  ftretching  out  their 
necks  for  combat,  if  the  beaft  turns  its  head  backward  to 
Teprehend  them.  They  feek  out  alfo  the  nefts  of  birds ; and, 
if  the  parent  efcapes,  the  eggs  make  up  for  the  deficiency  : 
the  thrufh  and  the  blackbird  are  but  too  frequently  robbed 
by  this  aiTafiin,  and  this  in  fome  meafure  caufes  their 
fcarcity. 

No  food  feems  to  come  amifs  to  this  bird  ; it  fhares  with 
ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in  their  grain,  and  with 
the  cuckoo  in  bird’s  eggs  : but  it  feems  pofiefled  of  a pro- 
vidence feldom  ufual  with  gluttons ; for  when  it  is  fatisfied 
for  the  prefent,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the  feaft  for 
another  occafion.  It  will  even  in  a tame  ftate  hide  its  food 
when  it  has  done  eating,  and  after  a time  return  to  the 
fecret  hoard  with  renewed  appetite  and  vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  difcovers  a degree  of  inftin6f  unufual 
to  other  birds.  Its  nefl  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  compofed,  than  for  the  place  the  magpie 
takes  to  build  it  in.  The  neft  is  ufually  placed  confpicuous 
enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  fome  hawthorn  buffi,  or  on 
the  top  of  fome  high  tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always 
found  difficult  of  accefs  ; for  the  tree  pitched  upon  ufually 
grows  in  fome  thick  hedge-row  fenced  by  brambles  at  the 
root or  fometimes  one  of  the  higher  bullies  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  purpofe.  When  the  place  is  thus  chofen  as  inac- 
ceffibie  as  poffible  to  men,  the  next  care  is  to  fence  the  neft 
above  fo  as  to  defend  it  from  all  the  various  enemies  of  air. 
The  kite,  the  crow,  and  thelparrow-hawk,  are  to  be  guarded 
againft ; as  their  nefts  have  been  fometimes  plundered  by 
the  magpie,  fo  it  is  reafonably  feared  that  they  will  take  the 
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firft  opportunity  to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the  magpie’s 
neft  is  burlt  with  furprifing  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  neft  is  compofed  of  hawthorn  branches, 
the  thornS  fticking  outward,  but  well  united  together  by 
their  mutual  infertions.  Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots, 
wool,  and  long  grafs,  and  then  nicely  plaiftered  all  round 
with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  neft  being  thus  made 
firm  and  commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the  canopy 
which  is  to  defend  it  above.  This  is  compofed  of  the  fharpeft 
thorns,  wove  together  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deny  all 
entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to 
permit  egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  owners.  In  this  fortefs  the 
male  and  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood  with  fecurity, 
fheltered  from  all  attacks  but  thofe  ot  the  climbing  fchool- 
boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear 
a price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones.  The  magpie  lays 
fix  or  feyen  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour,  fpotted  with 
brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  preferves  its  natural  cha- 
racter with  ftriCt  propriety.  The  fame  noify,  mifchievous 
habits  attend  it  to  the  cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ; and 
being  more  cunning,  fo  it  is  alfo  a more  docile  bird  than 
any  other  taken  into  keeping.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
teaching  it  to  fpeak,  have  a foolifh  cuftom  of  cutting  its 
tongue,  which  only  puts  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  without 
improving  its  fpeech  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  Its  fpeaking  is 
fometimes  very  diftinCl ; but  its  founds  are  too  thin  and 
lharp  to  be  an  exaCI  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  which 
the  hoarfe  raven  and  parrot  can  counterfeit  more  exaCIIy. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  Jay,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  Britifh  birds.  The  forehead  is  white, 
ftreaked  with  black ; the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  fea- 
thers, which  it  can  ereCI  into  a creft  at  pleafure  ; the  whole 
neck,  back,  bre^ft,  and  belly,  are  of  a faint  purple,  dalhed 
with  grey  ; the  wings  are  moft  beautifully  barred  with  a 
lovely  blue,  black  and  'white  : the  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet 
of  a pale  brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will 
kill  fmall  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile. 

The  Chatterer  alfo,  which  is  a native  of  Germany,  may 
be  placed  in  this  rank  ; and  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  variegated  with  a beautiful  mixture  of  colours-*, 
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red,  afh-colour,  chefhut,  and  yellow : but  what  diftinguiihe$ 
it  from  all  other  birds,  are  the  horny  appendages  from  the 
tips  of  feven  of  the  lefTer  quill  feathers,  which  Hand  bare 
of  beards,  and  have  the  colour  and  glofs  of  the  bell  red 
fealing-wax. 

The  Roller  is  not  lefs  beautiful  than  any  of  the  former. 
The  bread  and  belly  are  blue  ; the  had  green  ; and  the  wings 
variegated  with  blue,  black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  a fort  of  naked  tubercles  or 
warts  near  the  eyes,  which  dill  farther  contribute  to  encreafe 
its  beauty. 

To  this  clafs  may  be  added  a numerous  lid:  from  all  the 
tropical  forefts  of  the  eaft  and  wed: ; where  the  birds  are  re- 
markable for  difcordant  voices  and  brilliant  plumage.  I will 
fix  only  upon  one,  which  is  the  mod:  fingular  of  all  the  fea- 
thered creation.  This  is  the  Toucan,  a bird  of  the  pie 
kind,  whole  bill  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  reft  of  its  whole 
body. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  or  five  varieties. 
I will  only  defcribe  the  red  beaked  toucan  ; and  as  the  figure1 
of  this  bird  makes  the  principal  part  of  its  hiftory,  I will 
follow  Edwards  through  all  the  minutiae  of  its  fingular  con- 
formation. It  is  about  the  fize  of  and  fhaped  like  a jack- 
daw, with  a large  head  to  fupport  its  monftrous  bill  ; this 
bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point,  is  fix  inches 
and  a half ; and  its  breadth,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  a little 
more  than  two.  Its  thicknefs  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and 
a quarter  ; and  it  is  a little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  up- 
per chap,  the  under  fide  being  round  alfo  j the  whole  of  the 
bill  extremely  flight  and  a little  thicker  than  parchment. 
The  upper  chap  is  of  a bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide, 
which  is  of.  a fine  fcarlet  co^ur ; as  is  alfo  the  lower  chap, 
except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head  and 
the  bill  there  is  a black  line  of  feparation  al.i  round  the  bafe 
pf  the  bill  5 in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  noftrils  are 
placed,  and  are  almoft  covered  with  feathers  ; which  has 
occafioned  fome  writers  to  fay,  that  the  toucan  has  no 
noftrils.  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a 
fpace  of  b'luifh  fkin,  void  of  feathers,  above  which  the  head 
is  black,  except  a white  fpot  on  each  fide  joining  to  the  bafe 
of  the  upper  chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back. 
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Vings,  tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  fide 
of  the  heael,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breaft,  are 
white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black  on 
the  belly,  is  a fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a new 
moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet  and  claws, 
are  of  an  afh-colour ; and  the  toes  ftand  lifcfe  thofe  of  the 
parrot,  two  before,  and  two  behind. 

It  is  repored,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though  fur- 
niihed  with  fo  formidable  a beak,  is  harmlefs  and  gentle, 
being  fo  eafily  made  tame,  as  to  fit  and  hatch  its  young  in 
houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  very 
greedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  voids  k 
crude  and  unconcodled.  This,  however,  is  no  objection  to 
the  natives  from  ufing  it  again  *,  they  even  prefer  it  before 
that  pepper  which  is  frefti. gathered  from  the  tree:  and  fcem 
perfuaded  that  the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  quali- 
fied by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus 
exhaufted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a vegetable  diet ; 
and  in  a domeftic  ftate,  to  which  it  is  frequently  brought  in 
the  warm  countries  where  it  is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer 
fuch  food  to  all  other.  Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  aflerts, 
that  it  leaped  up  and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with 
a voice  refembling  that  of  a magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame 
things  that  parrots  do;  but  was  mod  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  into  the 
air,  , it  would  moft  dexteroufly  catch  before  they  fell  to  the 
ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count very  light,  fo  that  it  had  but  little  ftrength  info  appa- 
rently formidable  a weapon  ; nor  could  it  peck  or  ftrike 
fmartly  therewith.  But  its  tongue  feemed  to  aflift  the  efforts 
of  this  unwieldy  machine  : it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not 
unlike  one  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a dunghill  cock  ; 
this  it  moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a flefh  colour,  and  very  re- 
markably fringed  on  each  fide  with  very  fmall  filaments, 
exactly  refembling  a feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater  ftrength 
than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it.  It  is  likely  that 
the  beak  is  only  a kind  of  ftieath  for  this  peculiar  inftru- 
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ment,  ufed  by  the  toucan,  not  only  in  making  itfelf  a ncff,’ 
but  alfo  in  obtaining  itsr  provifion.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  this  bird  guilds  its  neft  in  holes  of  trees,  which 
have  been  previoufly  fcooped  out  for  this  purpofe  ; and  it  is 
riot  very  likely  that  fo  feeble  a bill  could  be  very  ierviceable 
in  working  upon  fuch  hard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its  young  better 
from  external  injury  than  the  toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds, 
men,  and  ferpents  to  ghard  againft,  but  a numerous  tribe  of 
monkeys,  {till  more  prying,  mifchievous,  and  hungry  than 
all  the  reft.  The  toucan,  however,  fcoops  out  its  neft  in 
the  hollow  of  fome  trees,  leaving  only  a hole  large  enough 
to  go  in  and  out  at.  There  it  fits,  with  its  great  beak,  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer  a vifit 
of  curiofity,  the  toucan  gives  him  fuch  a welcome,  that  he 
prefently  thinks  'proper  to  pack  off,  and  is  glad  to  efcape 

with  fafety.  . ' ‘ 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  great  reqiieft,  both  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flefti,  which  is  tender  and  nouriftiing,  and  for  th£ 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breaft. 
The  Ikin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry, 
glue  to  their  cheeks ; arid  this  they  confider  as  an  irrefiftible 
addition  to  their  beauty. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  WOODPECKER  AND  IT5  AFFINITE5. 

W*  E flow  come  to  the  numerous  .tribe  of  Woodpeckers  i 
a clafs  eafily  diftinguilhable  from  all  others,  both  for  their 
peculiar  formation,  their  method  of  procuring  food,  and 
their  manner  of  providing  a place  of  fafety  for  their  young. 
Indeed,  no  other  clafs  of  birds  feems  more  immediately 
formed  for  the  method  of  life  they  purfue,  being  fitted  by 
nature,  at  all  points,  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  the  infers  contained  in  the  body  of 
trees  *,  and  for  this  purpofe  are  furnilhed  with  a ftraight, 
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hard,  ftrong,  angular,  and  (harp  bill,  made  for  piercing 
and  boring.  They  have  a tongue  of  a very  great  length  5 
found,  ending  in  a {harp,  ftiff,  bony  thorn,  dentated  on 
fcach  fide,  to  ftrike  ants  and  infetts  when  diflodged  from 
their  cells.  Their  le£s  are  Ihort  and  ftrong,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  climbing.  Their  toes  {land  two  forward,  and  tw6 
backward ; which  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  holding  by 
the  branches  of  trees.  They  have  hard  ftiff  tails  to  lean  upon 
when  climbing.  They  feed  only  upon  infers,  and  want 
that  inteftine,  which  anatomifts  call  the  coscum  ; a circum* 
fiance  peculiar  to  this  tribe  only. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many  varieties  in 
each  kind.  They  form  large  colonies  in  the  forefts  of  every 
part  of  the  world.  They  differ  in  fize,  colour,  and  ap- 
pearance ; and  agree  only  in  the  marks  above-mentioned. 
Or  in  thofe  habits  which  refult  from  fo  peculiar  a conforma- 
tion. Inftead,  therefore,  of  defcending  into  a minute  dis- 
crimination of  every  fpecies,  let  us  take  one  for  a pattern, 
to  which  all  the  reft  will  be  found  to  bear  the  ftrongeft 
affinity.  Words  can  but  feebly  defcribe  the  plumage  of 
a bird,  but  it  is  the  province  of  hiftory  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  every  animal's  purfuits  and  occupations. 

The  Green  Woodfpite,  or  Woodpecker,  is  called  the 
tain-fowl  in  fome  parts  of  the  country ; becaufe,  when  it 
makes  a greater  noife  than  ordinary,  it  is  fuppofed  to  fore- 
tell rain.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a jay;  the  throat,  fereaft, 
and  belly  are  of  a pale,  greenifh  colour  ; and  the  back,  neck, 
and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  green.  But  the  tongue 
of  this  little  animal  makes  its  moft  diftinguifhed  chara&er- 
iflic,  as  it  ferves  for  its  fupport  and  defence.  As  was  faid 
above,  the  woodpecker  feeds  upon  infe£ls ; and  particularly 
on  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow  or  of  rotting 
frees.  The  tongue  is  its  inftrument  for  killing  and  procuring 
this  food  ; which  cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.  This  is 
round,  ending  in  a ftiff,  {harp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on  both 
fides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow ; and  this  it  can  dart  out 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at 
pleafure.  Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the 
bill,  which,  when  fwallowed,  the  dart  is  again  launched  at 
frefh  game.  Nothing  has  employed  the  attention  of  the 
Curious  in  this  part  of  anatomy,  more  than  the  contrivance 
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by  which  the  tongue  of  this  bird  performs  its  fun&ions  with 
fuch  great  celerity.  The  tongue  is  drawn  back  into  the  bill 
by  the  help  of  two  frnall  round  cartilages,  faftened  into  the 
fore- mentioned  bony  tip,  and  running  along  the  length  of 
the  tongue.  Thefe  cartilages,  from  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
take  a circuit  beyond  the  ears  5 and  being  refle&ed  back- 
wards to  the  crown  of  the  head,  make  a large  bow.  The 
mufcular  fpongy  fiefh  of  the  tongue  inclofes  thefe  cartilages, 
like  a fheath ; and  is  fo  made,  that  it  may  be  extended  or 
contracted  like  a worm.  The  cartilages  indeed  have  mufcles 
accompanying  them  along  their  whole  length  backwards.— 
But  there  is  ftill  another  contrivance  5 for  there  is  a broad 
mufcle  joining  the  cartilages  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull, 
which,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  forces  the  cartilages  for- 
ward through  the  tongue,  and  then  forces  the  tongue  and 
all  through  the  bill,  to  be  employed  for  the  animal’s  pre- 
fervation  in  piercing  its  prey. 

Such  is  the  inftrument  with  which  this  bird  is  provided; 
and  this  the  manner  in  which  this  inftrument  is  employed. 
When  a woodpecker,  by  its  natural  fagacity,  finds  out  a rot- 
ten hollow  tree,  where  there  are  worms,  ants’  eggs,  or  in- 
feCts,  it  immediately  prepares  for  its  operations.  Refting 
by  its  ftrong  claws,  and  leaning  on  the  thick  feathers  of  its 
tail,  it  begins  to  bore  with  its  (harp  ftrong  beak,  until  it  dif- 
clofes  the  whole  internal  habitation.  Upon  this,  either 
through  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  its  prey,  or  wiih  a defire  to 
alarm  the  infeCt  colony,  it  fends  forth  a loud  cry,  which 
throw's  terror  and  confufion  into  the  whole  infeCt  tribe. — * 
They  creep  hither  and  thither,  feeking  for  fafety ; while 
the  bird  luxuriously  feafts  upon  them  at  leifure,  darting  its 
tongue  with  unerring  certainty,  and  devouring  the  whole 
brood. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine  its  depreda* 
tions  folely  to  trees,  but  fometimes  lights  upon  the  ground, 
to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant-hill.  It  is  not  fo  fecure  of  prey 
there  as  in  the  former  cafe,  although  the  numbers  are  much 
greater.  They  lie  generally  too  deep  for  the  bird  to  come 
at  them  ; and  it  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  ftratagem  the  de- 
fects of  power.  The  woodpecker  firft  goes  to  their  hills, 
which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them  abroad  ; it  then  thrufts 
out  its  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a worm,  and  re- 
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fembling  their  ufual  prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  fettle  upon 
it  in  great  numbers ; however,  the  bird  watching  the  pro- 
pereft  opportunity,  withdraws  its  tongue  at  a jerk,  and  de- 
vours the  devourers.  This  ftratagem  it  continues  till  it  has 
alarmed  their  fears  ; or  till  it  is  quite  fatisfied. 

As  the  woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in  trees  to 
procure  food,  fo  is  it  alfo  to  make  cavities  {till  larger  to  form 
its  neft  and  to  lay  in.  This  is  performed,  as  ufual,  with  the 
bill ; although  fome  have  affirmed  that  the  animal  ufes  its 
tongue*  as  a gimblet,  to  bore  with.  But  this  is  a miftake  ; 
and  thofe  that  are  curious,  may  often  hear  the  noife  of  the 
bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  and  forefts.  The  wood- 
pecker choofes,  however,  for  this  purpofe,  trees  that  are  de- 
cayed* or  wood  that  is  foft,  like  beech,  elm,  and  poplar.  In 
thefe,  with  very  little  trouble,  it  can  make  holes  as  exactly 
round  as  a mathematician  could  with  compaffes.  One  of 
thefe  holes  the  bird  generally  choofes  for  its  own  ufe,  to 
neftlfe  and 'bring  up  its  young  in;  but  as  they  areealily  made, 
it  is  delicate  in  its  choice*  and  often  makes  twenty  before 
one  is  found  fit  to  give  entire  fatisfa&ion.  Of  thofe  which 
it  has  made  and  deferted,  other  birds,  not  fo  good  borers, 
and  lefs  delicate  in  their  choice,  take  pofleffion.  The  jay 
and  the  ftarling  lay  their  eggs  in  thefe  holes  ; and  bats  -e 
now  and  then  found  in  peaceable  pofteffion.  Boys  fome- 
times  have  thruft  in  their  hands  with  certain  hopes  of  pluck- 
ing out  a bird’s  egg  ; but,  to  their  great  mortification,  have 
had  their  fingers  bitten  by  a bat  at  the  bottom. 

The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  neft  with  fea- 
thers or  draw  *,  its  eggs  are  depofited  in  the  hole,  without 
any  thing  to  keep  them  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  parent’s 
body.  Their  number  is  generally  five  or  fix  ; always  white, 

1 oblong,  and  of  a middle  fize.  When  the  young  are  excluded, 
and  before  they  leave  the  neft,  they  are  adorned  with  a fear- 
let  plumage  under  the  throat  which  adds  to  their  beauty. 

In  our  climate,  this  bird  is  contented  with  fuch  a wain- 
fcot  habitation  as  has  been  deferibed  for  its  young  ; but  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  Guinea  and  Brafil,  they  take  a very 
different  method  to  protect  and  hatch  their  nafeent  progeny. 
A traveller  who  walks  into  the  forefts  of  thofe  countries, 
among  the  firfl  ftrange  objects  that  excite  curiofity,  is  ftruck 
with  the  multitude  of  bird  nefts  hanging  at  the  extremity  of 
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almod  every  branch.  Many  other  kind  of  birds  build  in  this 
manner,  but  die  chief  of  them  are  of  the  woodpecker  kind  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  Nature,  a 
more  fmgular  indance  of  the  fagacity  of  thofe  little  animals 
in  protecting  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  they  have 
mod  occafion  to  fear.  In  cultivated  countries,  a great  part 
of  the  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide  or  defend 
their  neds  from  the  invafions  of  man  j as  he  is  their  mod 
dreaded  enemy.  But  in  the  depth  of  thofe  remote  and  foli- 
tary  foreds,  where  man  is  but  feldom  feen,  the  little  bird  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  man.  The  parent  is  carelefs 
how  much  the  ned  is  expofed  to  general  notice ; fatisfied  if 
it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  rapacious  creatures  that  live 
by  robbery  and  furprife.  If  the  monkey  or  the  fnake  can  be 
guarded  againd,  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies  to  fear : for 
this  purpofe,  its  ned  is  built  upon  the  depending  points  of 
the  mod  outward  branches  of  a tall  tree,  fuch  as  the  banana 
or  the  plantane.  On  one  of  thofe  immenfe  trees,  is  feen 
the  mod  various,  and  the  mod  inimical  aflemblage  of  crea- 
tures that  can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by  mon- 
keys of  fome  particular  tribe,  that  drive  of  all  others ; lower 
down  twine  about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger 
fnakes,  patiently  waiting  till  fome  unwary  animal  comes 
within  the  fphere  of  their  activity*,  and  at  the  edges  of  the 
tree  hang  thefe  artificial  neds,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited 
by  birds  of  the  mod  delightful  plumage. 

The  ned  is  ufually  formed  in  this  manner  : When  the 
time  of  incubation  approaches,  they  fly-bufily  about,  in 
qued  of  a kind  of  mofs,  called  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  old  man's  beard.  It  is  a fibrous  fubdance, 
and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears  being  moulded  into 
any  form,  and  fufFers  being  glued  together.  This  therefore  the 
little  woodpecker,  called  by  the  natives  of  Brafil,  the  gnira - 
temga>  fird  glues  by  fome  vifcous  fubdance,  gathered  in  the 
fored,  to  the  extremed  branch  of  a tree ; then  building 
downward,  and  dill  adding  frefh  materials  to  thofe  already 
procured,  a ned  is  formed,  that  depends,  like  a pouch, 
from  the  point  of  the  branch : the  hole  to  enter  at,  is  on 
the  fide  *,  and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the  finer 
fibres  of  the  fame  fubdance,  which  compofe  the  whole. 
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Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  thefe  hanging  nefts ; 
which  are  made,  by  fome  other  birds,  with  flill  fuperior 
art.  A little  bird  of  the  Grolbeak  kind,  in  the  Philippine 
iilands,  make  its  neft  in  fuch  a manner  that  there  is  no 
bpening  but  from  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  the  bird 
enters,  and  goes  up  through  a funnel,  like  a chimney,  till  it 
comes  to  the  real  door  of  the  neft,  which  lies  on  one  fide, 
and  only  opens  into  this  funnel. 

Some  birds  glue  their  neft  to  the  leaf  of  the  banana-tree, 
which  makes  two  fides  of  their  little  habitation  ; while  the 
other  two  are  artificially  compofed  by  their  own  induftry. 
But  thefe,  and  all  of  the  kind,  are  built  with  the  fame  pre- 
cautions to  guard  the  young  againft  the  depredations  of 
monkeys  and  ferpents,  which  abound  in  every  tree.  The 
neft  hangs  there,  before  the  fpoilers,  a tempting  objedt, 
which  they  can  only  gaze  upon,  while  the  bird  flies  in  and 
but,  without  danger  or  moleftation,  from  fo  formidable  a 
vicinity. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES* 

There  are  few  birds  that  have  more  deceived  and 
puzzled  the  learned  than  this.  Some  have  defcribed  it  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  air,  living  only  upon  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  never  refting  below ; others  have  acquiefced  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  hiftory,  but  have  given  it  flying  infe&s  to 
feed  on.  Some  have  aflerted  that  it  was  without  feet,  and 
others  have  ranked  it  among  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  bird’s  plumage,  and  the  deformity 
of  its  legs,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  moft  of  thefe  erroneous 
reports.  The  native  favages  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  of 
which  it  is  an  inhabitant,  were  very  little  ftudious  of  natu- 
ral hiftory;  and,  perceiving  the  inclination  the  Europeans 
had  for  this  beautiful  bird,  carefully  cut  off  its  legs  before 
they  brought  it  to  market ; thus  concealing  its  greateft  de- 
formity, they  confidered  themfelves  entitled  to  rife  in  their 
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demands  when  they  offered  it  for  fale.  One  deceit  led  on' 
another ; the  buyer  finding  the  bird  Without  legs,  naturally 
inquired  after  them;  and  the  feller  as  naturally  began  ter 
affert  that  it  had  none.  Thus  far  the  European  was  im- 
pofed  upon  by  others  •,  in  all  the  reft  he  impofed  upon  him- 
felf.  Seeing  fo  beautiful  a bird  without  legs,  he  concluded 
that  it  could  live  only  in  air,  where  legs  were  unneceffary. 
The  extraordinary  fplendour  of  its  plumage  aflifted  this  de- 
ception j and,  as  it  had  heavenly  beauty,  fo  it  was  af- 
ferted  to  have  a heavenly  refidence.  Trom  thence  its  name, 
and  all  the  Falfe  reports-  that  have  been  propagated  con- 
cerning it. 

Error,  however,  is  fhort-lived  $ and  time  has  difeovereef 
that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but  very  large  ftrong  ones 
for  its  fize.  Crudttlity  when  undeceived,  runs  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme  *,  and  ft) On  after  this  harmlefs  bird  was  branded 
with  the  character  of  being  rapacious,  of  deftroying  all 
thofe  of  fmaller  fize,  and,  from  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its 
flight,  as  qualified  peculiarly  for  extenfive  rapine.  The 
real  hifiory  of  this  pretty  animal  is  at  prefent  tolerably 
well  known*,  and  it  is  found  to  be  as  harmlefs  as  it  is 
beautiful. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird  of  Paradife  ; one  about 
the  fize  of  a pigeon,  which  is  more  common  *,  the  other 
not  much  larger  than  a lark,  which  has  been  deferibed  more 
amperfe&ly.  They  are  both  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from, 
all  other  birds,  hot  only  by  the  fuperior  vivacity  of  their 
tints,  but  by  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  there  being  two  long 
flender  filaments  growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump, 
thefe  are  longer  than  the  bird’s  body,  and  bearded  only  at 
the  end.  By  this  mark  the  bird  of  Paradife  may  be  eafily 
known,  but  ftill  more  eafily  by  its  gaudy  livery,  which 
being  fo  very  brilliant,  demands  to  be  minutely  deferibed. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a pigeon,  though 
in  reality  the  body  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  a thrufh. 
The  tail,  which  is  about  fix  inches,  is  as  long  as  the  body  j 
the  wings  are  large  compared  with  the  bird's  other  dimen- 
fions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  neck  are  of  a pale 
gold  colour.  The  bafe  of  the  bill  is  furrounded  by  black 
feathers,  as  alfo  the  fide  of  the  head  and  throat,  as  foft  as 
velvet,  and  changeable  like  thofe  on  the  neck  of  a mallard. 
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The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a fhining  green,  mixed 
with  gold.  The  body  and  vrings  are  chiefly  covered  with 
beautiful  brown,  purple,  and  gold  feathers.  The  uppermod 
part  of  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  thofe  under 
them  white  and  longer  than  the  former  5 for  which  reafon 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all  white.  But  what 
.chiefly  excites  curioflty  are,  the  two  long  naked  feathers 
above-mentioned,  which  fpring  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
-rump  above  the  tail,  and  which  are  ufually  about  three  feet 
long.  Thefe  are  bearded  only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 
the  whole  draft  for  above  two  feet  nine  inches,  being  of  a 
xleep  black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a changeable 
colour,  like  the  mallard’s  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie 
kind,  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  but  found  in  greated. 
numbers  in  that  of  Aro.  There,  in  :the  delightful  and  fpicy 
woods  of  the  country,  do  thefe  beautiful  creatures  fly  in 
large  flocks ; fo  that  the  groves  which  produce  the  riched 
fpices  produce  the  fined  birds  alfo.  The  inhabitants  them- 
felves  are  not  infenfible  of  the  pleafure  thefe  afford,  and 
give  them  the  name  of  God’s  birds,  as  being  fuperior  to  all 
others  that  he  has  made.  They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at 
night  generally  perch  upon  the  fame  tree.  They  are  called 
by  fome  the  /wallows  of  Ternate , from  their  rapid  flight,  and 
from  their  being  continually  on  the  wing  in  purfuit  of  in- 
fefls,  their  ufual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its  temped uous 
feafon,  when  rains  and  thunders  continually  didurb  jthe 
atmofphere,  thefe  birds  are  then  but  feldom  feen.  It  is 
thought  that  they  then  fly  to  other  countries  where  their 
food  appears  in  greather  abundance  5 for,  like  fwallows, 
they  have  their  dated  times  of  return.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  Augud,  they  are  feen  in  great  numbers 
flying  together ; and,  as  the  inhabitants  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, following  their  king,  who  is  didinguifhed  from  the 
red  by  the  ludre  of  his  plumage,  and  that  refpe<d  and  vene- 
ration which  is  paid  him.  In  the  evening  the}'-  perch  upon 
the  highed  trees  of  the  fored,  particularly  one  which  bears 
a red  berry,  upon  which  they  fometimes  feed,  when  other 
food  fails  them.  In  what  manner  they  breed,  or  what 
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may  be  the  number  of  their  young,  as  yet  remains  for 
difcovery. 

The  natives,  who  make  a trade  of  killing  and  felling  thefe 
birds  to  the  Europeans,  generally  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
trees  where  they  refort,  and  having  covered  themfelves  up 
from  fight  in  a bower  made  of  the  branches,  they  (hoot  at 
the  birds  with  reedy  arrows ; and,  as  they  aflert,  if  they 
happen  to  kill  the  king,  they  then  have  a good  chance  for 
killing  the  greateft  part  of  the  flock.  The  chief  mark  by 
which  they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers  in 
his  tail,  which  have  eyes  like  thofe  of  a peacock.  When 
they  have  taken  a number  of  thefe  birds,  their  ufu4l  method 
is  to  gut  them,  and  cut  off  their  legs  ; they  then  run  a hot 
iron  into  the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internal  moifture  ; 
and  filling  the  cavity  with  falts  and  fpices,  they  fell  them  to 
the  Europeans  for  a perfedt  trifle.  ' ' 

- 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  CUCKOO  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

From  a bird  of  which  many  fables  have  been  reported, 
we  pafs  to  another  that  has  not  given  lefs  fcope  to  fabulous 
invention.  The  note  of  the  cuckoo  is  known  to  all  the 
world;  the  hiftory  and  nature  of  the  bird  itfelf  ftill  remains 
in  great  obfeurity.  That  it  devours  its  parent,  that  it 
changes  its  nature  with  the  feafon,  and  becomes  a fparrow- 
hawk,  were  fables  invented  of  this  bird,  and  are  now  fuffi- 
ciently  refuted.  But  where  it  refides  in  winter,  or  how 
it  provides  for  its  fupply  during  that  feafon,  ftill  continues 
undifeovered. 

This  Angular  bird,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a pigeon, 
fhaped  like  a magpie,  and  of  a greyifh  colour,  is  diftiiiguifhed 
from  all  other  birds,  by  its  round  prominent  noftrils. — 
Having  difappeared  all  the  winter,  it  difeovers  itfelf  in  our 
country  early  in  the  fpring,  by  its  well  known  call.  Its 
note  is  heard  earlier  or  later  as  the  feafon  feems  to  be  more 
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or  lefs  forward,  and  the  weather  more  or  lefs  inviting. 
From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer  may  be  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  real  advancement  of  the  year.  The  fallabi- 
lity  of  human  calendars  is  but  two  well  known  ; but  from 
this  bird’s  note  the  hufbandman  may  be  taught  when  to  fow 
his  moft  ufeful  feeds,  and  do  fuch  work  as  depends  upon  a 
certain  temperature  of  the  air.  Thefe  feathered  guides  come 
to  us  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commencement 
of  the  feafon. 

The  cuckoo,  that  was  filent  fome  time  after  its  appear- 
ance, begins  at  firft  feebly,  and  at  very  diftant  intervals,  to 
give  its  call,  which,  as  the  fummer  advances,  improves  both 
in  its  frequency  and  loudnefs.  This  is  an  invitation  to 
courtfhip,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who  fits  generally 
perched  upon  fome  dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  and  repeats  his 
fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the  genial  feafon  is  over. — - 
His  note  is  pleafant  though  uniform  ; and,  from  an  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  feldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  remind- 
ing us  of  the  fweets  of  fummer.  Guftom  too  has  fixed  a 
more  ludicrous  affociation  to  this  note ; which,  however,  we 
that  are  bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  about.  This  reproach 
feems  to  arife  from  this  bird’s  making  ufe  of  the  bed  or 
neft  of  another  to  depofit  its  own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  female  makes  no  neft  of  her  own.  She  repairs  for  that 
purpofe  to  the  neft  of  fome  other  bird,  generally  the  water- 
wagtail  or  the  hedge-fparrow,  and  having  devoured  the  eggs 
of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place.  She  ufually  lays 
but  one,  which  is  fpeckled,  and  of  the  fize  of  a blackbird’s. 
This  the  fond  foolifh  bird  hatches  with  great  afliduity,  and, 
when  excluded,  finds  no  difference  in  the  great  ill-looking 
changeling  from  her  own.  To  fupply  this  voracious  crea- 
ture, the  credulous  nurfe  toils  with  unufual  labour,  no  way 
fenlible  that  (he  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one 
of  the  moft  deftrudtive  robbers  of  her  future  progeny. 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  thefe  birds  were  carnivorous; 
but  Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of  breeding. up  feveral,  and 
found  that  they  would  not  feed  upon  bread  or  corn  ; but 
flelh  and  infedls  were  their  favourite  nourifhment.  He 
found  it  a very  difficult  talk  to  teach  them  to  peck  ; for  he 
was  obliged  to  feed  them  for  a full  month  after  they  were 
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.grown  as  .big  as  the  mother.  Infe6ls,  howpver,  feemed. to- 
be  their  peculiar  food  when  young ; for  they  devoured  flefh 
by  a kind  of . conftraint  j as  it  was  always  put  into  their 
mouths  i but  meal-worm  infects  they  flew  to,  and  fwallowed 
of  their  own  accord  moft  greedily.  Indeed,  their  gluttony 
is  . not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider  the  capacity  of 
their  ftomach,  which  is  enormous,  and  reaches  from  the 
breaft-bone  to  the  vent.  It  is  partly  membranous,  partly 
mufcular,  and  of  a prodigious  capacity ; yet  ftill  they  are 
.not  to  be  fu-ppofed  as  birds  of  prey,  for  they  have  neither  the 
ftrength  nor  the  courage.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  natu- 
rally weak  and  fearful,  as  appears  by  their  flying  from  fmall 
birds,  which  every  where  purfue  them.  The  young  birds 
are  brown,  mixed  with  black  ; and  in  that  ftate  they  have 
been  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows  its 
fuppofed  parent  but  for  a little  time  $ its  appetites  for  infedfc 
food  increafing,  as  it  finds  no  great  chance  for  a fupply  in 
imitating  its  little  condu&or,  it  parts  good  friends,  the  ftep- 
child  feldom  offering  any  violence  to  its  nurle.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  all  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  feem  to  con  fide  r the 
young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  revenge  the  caufe  of  their 
kind  by  their  repeated  infults.  They  purfue  it  wherever  it 
flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  fhelter  in  the  thickeft  branches  of 
fome  neighbouring  tree.  All  the  fmaller  birds  form  the 
train  of  its  purfuers  ; but  the  wry-neck,  in  particular,  is 
found  the  moft  active  in  the  chafe  5 and  from  thence  it  has 
been  called  by  many  the  cuckoo’s  attendant  and  provider. — 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a friendly  intention  ; 
it  only  purfues  as  an  infulter,  or  a fpy,  to  warn  all  its  little 
companions  of  the  cuckoo’s  depredations. 

.Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  continues  to  re- 
fide,  or  to  be  feen  amongft  us.  But  early,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  it  totally  difappears,  and  its  paffage  can  be  traced 
to  no  other  country.  Some  fuppofe  that  it  lies  hid  in  hol- 
low trees ; and  others  that  it  pafies  into  warmer  climates. 
'Which  of  thefe  opinions  is  true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there 
are  no  facls  related  on  either  fide  that  can  be  torally  relied 
on.  To  fupport  the  opinion  that  they  remain  torpid  during 
the  winter,  at  home, .Willoughby  introduces  the  following 
ftory,  which  he  delivers  upon  the  credit  of  another.  “ The 
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fervants  of  a gentleman,  in  the  country,  having  ftQcked  up, 
in  one  of  their  meadows,  fome  old,  dry,  rotten  willows, 
thought  proper,  on  a certain  occafion  to  carry  them  home. 
In  heating  a {love,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put  into  the 
furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as  ufual.  But  foon,  to  the 
great  furprife  of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a cuckoo, 
finging  three  times  from  under  the  ftove.  W ondering  at  fo 
extraordinary  a cry  in  winter-time,  the  fervants  ran  and 
drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midft  of 
one  of  them  faw  fomething  move : wherefore,  taking  an  ax, 
they  opened  the  hole,  and  thrufting  in  their  hands,  firft  they 
plucked  out  nothing  but  feathers  *,  afterwards  they  got  hold 
of  a living  animal and  this  was  the  cuckoo  that  had  waked 
fo  very  opportunely  for  its  own  fafety.  It  was,  indeed,” 
continues  our  hiftorian,  " brifk  and  lively,  but  wholly  naked 
•and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provifion  in  its 
hole.  This  cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive 
in  the  ftove  ; but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a fecond  fong, 
the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us.” 

The  moft  probable  opinion  on  this  fubjedl  is,  that  as 
quails  and  woodcocks  fhift  their  habitations  in  winter,  fo 
alfo  does  the  cuckoo ; but  to  what  country  it  retires,  or 
whether  it  has  been  ever  feen  on  its  journey,  are  queftions 
that  I am  wholly  incapable  of  refolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  differing  in  their  colours,  but  their  fize. — ■ 
Briffon  makes  not  lefs  than  twenty-eight  forts  of  them  ; but 
what  analogy  they  bear  to  the  Englifti  cuckoo,  I will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  He  talks  of  one,  particularly 
of  Brafil,  as  making  a moft  horrible  noife  in  the  forefts  ; 
which,  as  it  fhould  feem,  muft  be  a very  different  note  from 
that  by  which  our  bird  is  diftinguifhed  at  home. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  THE  PARROT  AND  ITS  AFFINITES. 

The  Parrot  is  the  beft  known  among  us  of  all  foreign 
birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatefi:  beauty  with  the  greateft  do*, 
cility.  Its  voice  alfo  is  more  like  a man’s  than  that  of  any 
other  ; the  raven  is  too  hoarfe,  and  the  jay  and  magpie  too 
(hrill  to  refemble  the  truth  *,  the  parrot’s  note  is  of  the  true 
pitch,  and  capable  of  a number  of  modulations  that  even 
fome  of  our  orators  might  wilh  in  vain  to  imitate. 

The  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpeak,  and  the 
great  number  of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are 
no  lefs  furprifing.  We  are  allured,  by  a grave  writer,  that 
one  of  thefe  was  told  to  repeat  a whole  fonnet  front  Pe- 
trarch ; and  that  I may  not  be  wanting  in  my  inflance,  I 
have  feen  a parrot,  belonging  to  a diftiller,  who  had  fuf- 
fered  pretty  largely  in  his  circumftances  from  an  informer 
who  lived  oppofite  him,  very  ridiculoufly  employed.  This 
bird  was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment, 
j Thou  Jhalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  againjl  thy  neighbour , with  a 
very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice.  The  bird  was  generally 
placed  in  its  cage  over  againft  the  informer’s  houfe,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  perfevering  exhor- 
tations. 

Willoughby  tells  a (lory  of  a parrot,  which  is  not  fo  dull 
as  thofe  ufually  brought  up  when  the  bird’s  facility  of  talk- 
ing happens  to  be  the  fubje£l.  “ A parrot  belonging  to 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  then  refided  at  Weftminfter, 
in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  to  talk  many 
words  from  the  paiTengers  as  they  happened  to  take  water. 
One  day,  fporting  on  its  perch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the 
water,  at  the  fame  time  crying  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  A 
boat  ! twenty  pounds  for  a boat ! A waterman,  who  happened 
to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the 
parrot  was  floating,  and  taking  him  up  reftored  him  to  the 
king.  As  it  feems  the  bird  was  a favourite,  the  man  in- 
filled that  he  ought  to  have  a reward  rather  equal  to  his  fer- 
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vices  than  his  trouble ; and,  as  the  parrot  had  cried  twenty 
pounds,  he  faid  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it 
The  king  at  lall  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot’s  own  deter- 
mination, which  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out,  Give  the  knave 
a groat” 

The  parrot,  which  is  fo  common  as  a foreign  bird  with 
us,  is  equally  fo  as  an  indigenous  bird  in  the  climates  where 
it  is  produced-  The  forefts  fwarm  with  them ; and  the  rook 
is  not  better  known  with  us  than  the  parrot  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  It  is  in  vain  that  our 
'naturalifls  have  attempted  to  arrange  the  various  fpecies  of 
this  bird ; new  varieties  daily  offer  to  puzzle  the  fyftem- 
maker,  or  to  demonftrate  the  narrownefs  of  his  catalogues. 
Linnaeus  makes  the  number  of  its  varieties  amount  to  forty- 
feven  *,  while  Briffon  doubles  the  number,  and  extends  his 
catalogue  to  ninety-five.  Perhaps  even  this  lift  might  be 
increafed,  were  every  accidental  change  of  colour  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  conftituting  a new  fpecies.  But,  in  fadt,  natural 
hiftory  gains  little  by  thefe  difcoveries;  and  as  its  dominions  are 
extended  it  becomes  more  barren.  It  is  afferted,  by  fenfible 
travellers,  that  the  natives  of  Brafil  can  change  the  colour 
of  a parrot’s  plumage  by  art.  If  this  be  true,  and  I am  apt 
to  believe  the  information,  they  can  make  new  fpecies  at 
pleafure*  and  thus  cut  out  endlefs  work  for  our  momenclators 
at  home. 

Thofe  who  ufually  bring  thefe  birds  over  are  content  to 
make  three  or  four  diftindrions,  to  which  they  give  names  ; 
and  with  thefe  diftindrions  I will  content  myfelf  alfo.  The 
large  kind,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a raven,  are  called  mac - 
caivs ; the  next  fize  are  limply  called  parrots  ; thofe  which 
are  entirely  white,  are  called  lories  ; and  the  leffer  fize  of  all 
are  called  parakeets . The  difference  between  even  thefe  is 
rather  in  the  fize  than  in  any  other  peculiar  conformation, 
as  they  are  all  formed  alike,  having  toes,  two  before  and 
two  behind,  for  climbing  and  holding  *,  ftrong  hooked  bills 
for  breaking  open  nuts,  and  other  hard  fubftances,  on  which 
they  feed  ; and  loud  harfh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their 
native  woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  : 
and  firft,  their  toes  are  contrived  in  a fingular  manner, 
which  appears  when  they  walk  or  climb,  and  when  they 
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are  eating.  For  the  firft  purpofe  they  ftretch  two  of  their 
•toes  forward,  and  two  backward ; but  when  they  take  their 
meat,  and  bring  it  to  their  mouths  with  their  foot,  they 
dexteroufly  and  nimbly  turn  the  greater  hind  toe  forward, 
fo  as  to  take  a firmer  grafp  of  the  nut,  or  the  fruit  they  are 
going  to  feed  on,  landing  all  the  while  upon  the  other  leg. 
Nor  even  do  they  prefent  their  food  in  the  ufual  manner ; 
for  other  animals  turn  their  meat  inwards  to  the  mouth  ; but 
thefe,  in  a feemingly  awkward  pofitiqn,  turn  their  meat 
outwards,  and  thus  hold  the  harded  nuts,  as  if  in  one  hand, 
till  with  their  bills  they  break  the  died,  and  extract  the 
kernel. 

The  bill  is  falhioned  with  ftill  greater  peculiarities ; for 
the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the  lower,  are  both  moveable. 
In  mod  other- birds  tire  upper  chap  is  connected,  and  makes 
but  one  piece  with  the  ikull  5 but  in  thefe,  and  in  one  or 
two  fpecies  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  upper  chap  is 
connected  to  the  bone  of  the  head  by  a drong  membrane, 
placed  on  each  fide,  that  lifts  and  deprcfies  it  at  pleafure. 
By  this  contrivance  they  can  open  their  bills  the  wider ; 
which  is  not  a little  ufeful,  as  the  upper  chap  is  fo  hooked 
and  fo  over-hanging,  that,  if  the  lower  chap  only  had  mo-, 
tion,  they  could  fcarce  gape  fuficiently  to  take  any  thing  in 
for  their  nourifhment. 

Such  are  the  ufes  of  the  beak  and  the  toes,  when  ufed 
Separately,  but  they  are  often  employed  both  together  when 
the  bird  is  exercifed  in  climbing.  As  thefe  birds  cannot 
readily  hop  from  bough  to  bough,  their  legs  not  being 
adapted  for  that  purpofe,  they  ufe  both  the  beak  and  the 
feet  *,  fird  catching  hold  with  the  beak,  as  if  with  a hook, 
and  drawing  up  the  legs  and  fadening  them,  then  advancing 
the  head  and  beak  again,  and  fo  putting  forward  the  body 
and  the  feet  alternately,  till  they  attain  the  height  they 
afpire  to. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  fomewhait  refembles  that  of  a 
man  ; for  which  reafon,  fome  pretend  that  it  is  fo  well  quali- 
fied to  imitate  the  human  fpeech ; but  the  organs  by  which 
thefe  founds  are  articulated,  lie  farther  down  in  the  throat, 
being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the  os  hyoides  has 
in  thefe  birds  above  others. 
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The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will  notr, 
however,  breed  here.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm 
conftitution  ; and  though  it  bears  our  winter  when  arrived 
at  maturity,  yet  it  always  feems  fenfible  of  its  rigour,  and 
lofes  both  its  fpirit  and  appetite  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
feafon.  It  then  becomes  torpid  and  ina&ive,  and  feems 
quite  changed  from  thatibuflling  loquacious  animal  which  it 
appeared  in  its  native  forefts,  where  it  is  almoft  ever  upon  the 
wing.  Notwithftanding,  the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a 
confiderable  time,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to  j and,  in- 
deed, it  mull  be  owned,  that  it  employs  but  too  great  a part 
of  fome  people's  attention. 

The  extreme  fagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird  may  plead 
as  the  beft  excufe  for  thofe  who  fpend  whole  hours  in  teach- 
ing their  parrots  to  fpeak ; and,  indeed,  the  bird,  on  thofe 
occafions,  feems  the  wifeft  animal  of  the  two.  It  at  firft 
obftinately  refills  all  inftru£lion ; but  feems  to  be  won  by 
perfeverance,  makes  a few  attempts  to  imitate  the  frd 
founds,  and  when  it  has  got  one  word  diftindl,  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  come  with  greater  facility.  The  bird  generally 
learns  moll  in  thofe  families  where  the  mailer  or  millrefs 
have  the  leall  to  do ; and  becomes  more  expert,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  inflrudlors  are  idly  affiduous.  In  going  through 
the  towns  of  France  fometime  lince,  I could  not  help  obferving 
how  much  plainer  their  parrots  fpoke  than  ours,  and  how 
very  dillin£lly  I underltood  their  parrots  fpeak  French,  when 
I could  not  underhand  our  own,  though  they  fpoke  my  na- 
tive language.  I was  at  firffc  for  afcribing  it  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  entering  into 
an  elaborate  difculhon  on  the  vowels  and  confonants  ; but  a 
friend  that  was  with  me  folved  the  diffiqulty  at  once,  by 
alluring  me  that  the  French  women  fcarce  did  any  thing 
elfe  the  whole  day  than  fit  and  inltru£l  their  feathered  pu- 
pils ; and  that  the  birds  were  thus  diltindl  in  their  lelfons  in 
confequence  of  continual  fchooling. 

The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  very  expert,  but  no- 
thing to  thofe  of  the  Bralils,  where  the  education  of  a par- 
rot is  confidered  as  a very  ferious  alfair.  The  Hillory  of 
Prince  Maurice's  parrot,  given  us  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  here  *,  but  Clufius  allures  us  that  the 
parrots  of  that  country  are  the  moll  fenfible  and  cunning 
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of  all  animals  not  endued  with  reafon.  The  great  parfot/ 
called  the  a'icifrous , the  head  of  which  is  adorned  with  yel- 
low, red,  and  violet,  the  body  green,  the  end  of  the  wings 
red,  the  feathers  of  the  tail  long  and  yellow  5 this  bird,  he 
afTerts,  which  is  feldom  brought  into  Europe,  is  a prodigy 
of  underftanding.  <c  A certain  Brafilian  woman,  that  lived 
in  a village  two  miles  diftant  from  the  ifland  on  which  we 
refided,  had  a parrot  of  this  kind  which  was  the  wonder  of 
the  place.  It  feemed  endued  with  fuch  underftanding,  as  to 
difcern  and  comprehend  whatever  fhe  faid  to  it.  As  we 
fometimes  ufed  to  pafs  by  that  woman’s  houfe,  fhe  ufed  to 
call  upon  us  to  flop,  promifing,  if  we  gave  her  a comb,  or 
a looking-glafs,  that  fhe  Would  make  her  parrot  fing  and 
dance  to  entertain  us.  If  we  agreed  to  her  requeft,  as  foon 
&s  flie  had  pronounced  fome  words  to  the  bird,  it  began  not 
only  to  leap  and  fkip  on  the  perch  on  which  it  flood,  but 
alfo  to  talk  and  to  whiftle,  and  imitate  the  fhoutings  and  ex- 
clamations of  the  Brafilians  when  they  prepare  for  battle. 
In  brief,  when  it  came  into  the  woman’s  head  to  bid  it  ling* 
it  fand to  dance,  it  danced.  But  if,  contrary  to  our  pro- 
rnife,  we  refufed  to  give  the  woman  the  little  prefent  agreed 
on,  the  parrot  feemed  to  fympathize  in  her  refentment,  and 
was  blent  and  immoveable  5 neither  could  we,  by  any 
means,  provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  or  tongue.” 

This  fagacity,  which  parrots  fhew  in  a domeflie  ftate* 
feems  alfo  natural  to  them  in  their  native  refidence  among 
the  woods.  They  live  together  in  flocks,  and  mutually  aflilt 
each  other  againft  other  animals,  either  by  their  courage  or 
their  notes  of  warning.  They  generally  breed  in  hollow 
trees,  where  they  make  a round  hole,  and  do  not  line  their 
neft  within.  If  they  find  any  part  of  a tree  beginning  to 
rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a branch,  or  any  fuch  accident, 
this  they  take  care  to  fcoop,  and  to  make  the  whole  fuffi- 
ciently  wide  and  convenient  *,  but  it  fometimes  happens  that 
they  are  content  with  the  hole  v/hich  a woodpecker  has 
wrought  out  with  greater  eafe  before  them  ; and  in  this  they 
prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs  *,  and  probably  the  fmaller 
kind  may  lay  more  \ for  it  is  a rule  that  univerfally  hold* 
through  Nature,  that  the  fmalleft  animals  are  always  the 
mo  ft  prolific  5 for  being,  from  their  natural  weaknefs,  more 
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Subject  to  devaftation,  Nature  finds  it  neceflary  to  replenilh 
the  fpecies  by  fuperior  fecundity.  In  general,  however,  the 
number  of  their  eggs  is  {tinted  to  two,  like  thofe  of  the 
pigeon,  and  they  are  about  the  fame  fize.  They  are  always 
marked  with  little  fpecks,  like  thofe  of  a partridge  5 and  fome 
travellers  allure  us,  that  they  are  always  found  in  the  trunks 
of  the  talleft,  itraighteft,  and  the  largeft  trees.  The  natives 
of  thefe  countries,  who  have  little  elfe  to  do,  are  very  afli- 
duous  in  fpying  out  the  places  where  the  parrot  is  feen  to 
neftle,  and  generally  come  with  great  joy  to  inform  the  Eu- 
ropeans, if  there  be  any,  of  the  difcovery.  As  thofe  birds 
have  always  the  greateft  docility  that  are  taken  young,  fuch 
a neft  is  often  confidered  as  worth  taking  fome  trouble  to  be 
poflefied  of;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  ufual  method  of 
coming  at  the  young,  is,  by  cutting  down  the  tree.  In  the 
fall  of  the  tree  it  often  happens  that  the  young  parrots  are 
killed  ; but  if  one  of  them  furvives  the  {hock,  it  is  confidered 
as  a fufficient  recompenfe. 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  thefe  birds  are  fought 
when  young;  for  it  is  known  they  always  fpeak belt  when 
their  ear  has  not  been  anticipated  by  the  harfh  notes  of  the 
wild  ones.  But  as  the  natives  are  not  able  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  fupply  the  demand  for  young  ones,  they  are  con- 
tented to  take  the  old ; and  for  that  purpofe  fhoot  them  in 
the  woods  with  heavy  arrows,  headed  with  cotton,  which 
knock  down  the  bird  without  killing  it.  The  parrots  thus 
ftunned  are  carried  home  : fome  die,  but  others  recover, 
and,  by  kind  ufage,  and  plentiful  food,  become  talkative  and 
noify. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  fake  of  their  converfation  alone  that 
the  parrot  is  fought  after  among  the  favages ; for  though 
fome  of  them  are  but  tough  and  ill-tailed,  yet  there  are  other 
forts,  particularly  of  the  fmall  parakeet  tribe,  that  are  very 
delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains,  that  whatever  fruit  or 
grain  thefe  birds  moftly  feed  upon,  their  fle(h  partakes  of  the 
flavour,  and  becomes  good  or  ill  tailed,  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  particular  diet.  When  the  guava  is  ripe, 
they  are  at  that  feafon  fat  and  tender ; if  they  feed  upon  the 
feed  of  the  acajou,  their  flefli  contradls  an  agreeable  flavour 
of  garlic  ; if  they  feed  upon  the  feed  of  the  fpicy  trees,  their 
ficfti  then  taftes  of  cloyes  and  cinnamon  ; while,  on  the  co n. 
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trary,  it  is  infupportably  bitter  if  the  berries  they  feed  oh 
are  of  that  quality.  The  feed  of  the  cotton-tree  intoxicates 
them  in  the  fame  manner  that  wine  does  man  ; and  evert 
wine  itfelf  is  drunk  by  parrots,  as  Ariftotle  affures  us,  by 
which  they  are  thus  rendered  more  talkative  and  amtrfing. 
But  of  all  food,  they  are  fondeft  of  the  carthamus,  or  baftard 
faffron  5 which,  though  ftrongly  purgative  to  man,  agrees 
perfectly  with  their  conftitution,  and  fattens  them  in  a 
very  fhort  time. 

Of  the  parakeet  kind  in  Brafil,  Labat  aflures  us,  that  they 
are  the  moll  beautiful  in  their  plufhage,  and  the  moft  talka- 
tive birds  in  Nature.  They  are  very  tame,  and  appear  fond 
of  mankind ; they  fcem  pleafed  with  holding  parley  with  him  5 
they  never  have  done ; but  while  he  continues  to  talk,  anfwer 
him,  and  appear  refolved  to  have  the  laft  word  ; but  they  are 
poffeffed  of  another  quality  which  is  fufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  this  affociation  : their  flefh  is  the  moft  delicate  imaginable* 
and  highly  efteemed  by  thofe  who  are  fonder  of  indulging 
their  appetites  than  their  ears.  The  fowler  walks  into  the 
woods,  where  they  keep  in  abundance  •,  but  as  they  are  green, 
and  exactly  the  colour  of  the  leaves  among  which  they  fit, 
he  only  hears  their  prattle,  without  being  able  to  fee  a fingle 
bird,  he  looks  round  him,  fenfible  that  his  game  is  within 
gun-fhot  in  abundance,  but  is  mortified  to  the  laft  degree 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  them.  Unfortunately  for  thefe 
little  animals,  they  are  reftlefs  and  ever  on  the  wing,  fo  that 
in  flying  from  one  tree  to  another  he  has  but  too  frequent 
opportunities  of  deftroying  them ; for  as  foon  as  they  have 
ftripped  the  tree  on  which  they  fat  of  all  its  berries,  fome 
one  of  them  flies  off  ro  another  ; and,  if  that  be  found  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  it  gives  a loud  call,  which  all  the  reft  refort 
to.  That  is  the  opportunity  the  fowler  has  long  been  wait- 
ing for  ; he  fires  in  among  the  flock,  while  they  are  yet  on 
the  wing;  and  he  feldom  fails  of  bringing  down  a part  of 
them.  But  it  is  Angular  enough  to  fee  them  when  they  find 
their  companions  fallen.  They  fet  up  a loud  outcry,  as  if 
they  were  chiding  their  deftroyer,  and  do  not  ceaie  till  they 
fee  him  preparing  for  a fecond  charge. 

But  though  there  are  fo  many  motives  for  deftroying  thefe 
beautiful  birds,  they  are  in  very  great  plenty  ; and  in  fome 
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countries  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  they  are  confidered  by  the 
Negroes  as  their  greateft  tormentors.  The  flocks  of  parrots 
perfeeute  them  with  their  unceaflng  fereaming ; and  devour 
whatever  fruits  they  attempt  to  produce  by  art  in  their  little 
gardens.  In  other  places  they  are  not  fo  deftruCtive,  but 
fufliciently  common  ; and,  indeed  there  is  fcarce  a country 
of  the  tropical  climates  that  has  not  many  of  the  common 
kinds  as  well  as  fome  peculiarly  its  own.  Travellers  have 
counted  more  than  a hundred  different  kinds  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  only ; there  is  one  country  in  particular,  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  parrots  which  are  feen  in  its  woods.  There 
are  white  parrots  feen  in  the  burning  regions  of  Ethiopia ; 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize  ; in  South 
America  they  are  docile  and  talkative ; in  all  the  iflands  o£ 
the  Pacific  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  fwarm  in  great 
variety  and  abundance,  and  add  to  the  fplendour  of  thofe’ 
woods  which  Nature  has  dreffed  in  eternal  green. 

So  generally  are  thefe  birds  kndwn  at  prefent,  and  fo  great 
is  their  variety,  that  nothing  feems  more  extraordinary  than 
that  there  was  but  one  fort  of  them  known  among  the  an- 
cients, and  that  at  a time  when  they  pretended  to  be  mafters 
of  the  world.  If  nothing  elfe  could  ferve  to  fhow  the  vanity 
of  a Roman’s  boaft,  the  parrot-tribe  might  be  an  inftance,  of 
which  there  are  a hundred  kinds  now  known  ; not  one  of 
which  naturally  breeds  in  the  countries  that  acknowledged 
the  Roman  power.  The  green  parakeet,  with  a red  neck, 
was  the  fir  ft  of  this  kind  that  was  brought  into  Europe,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  known  to  the  ancients,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  age  of  Nero : This  was 
Drought  from  India ; and  when  afterwards  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  feek  and  rummage  through  all  their  dominions,  for 
new  and  unheard  of  luxuries,  they  at  laft  found  out  others 
m Gaganda,  an  ifland  of  Ethiopia,  which  they  confidered  as 
an  extraordinary  difcovery. 

Parrots  have  ufually  the  fame  diforders  with  other  birds  ; 
and  they  have  one  or  two  peculiar  to  their  kind.  They  are 
fometimes  (truck  by  a kind  of  apoplectic  blow,  by  which  they 
fall  from  their  perches,  and  for  a while  feem  ready  to  expire, 
rhe  other  is  the  growing  of  the  beak,  which  becomes  fo 
V olume  III.  N 
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very  much  hooked  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  eating. 
Thefe  infirmities,  however,  do  not  hinder  them  from  being 
long-lived  ; for  a parrot,  well  kept,  will  live  five  or  fix  and 
twenty  years. 


G H A P.  VIII. 

THE  PIGEON,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

il  HIS  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its  great  fecundity^ 
we  have,  in  fome  meafure,  reclaimed  from  a date  of  Nature, 
and  taught  to  live  in  habits  of  dependence.  Indeed,  its  fe- 
cundity feems  to  be  increafed  by  human  cultivation ; fince 
thofe  pigeons  that  live  in  a wild  date,  in  the  woods,  are  by 
no  means  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  in  our  pigeon-houfes  nearer 
home.  The  power  of  increafe  in  mod  birds  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  their  food;  and  it  is  feen,  in  more  than  one 
indance,  that  man,  by  fupplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 
ing the  animal  at  the  fame  time  a proper  lhare  of  freedom, 
has  brought  -fome  of  thofe  kinds  which  are  known  to  lay 
but  once  a year,  to  become  much  more  prolific. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties,  derive 
their  origin  from  one  lpecies,  the  Stock-Dove  only ; the 
Englilh  name,  implying  its  being  the  dock  or  dem  from 
whence  the  other  domedic  kinds  have  been  propagated. 
This  bird,  in  its  natural  date,  is  of  a deep  blutrilh  alh  colour; 
the  bread  dallied  with  a fine  changeable  green  and  purple ; 
its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bars ; the  back  white,  and 
the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black.  Thefe  are  the  co- 
lours of  the  pigeon  in  a date  of  Nature ; and  from  thefe 
• firnple  tints  ha-s  man  by  art  propagated  a variety  that  words 
cannot  defence,  nor  even  fancy  fugged.  However,  Nature 
tlili  perfeveres  in  her  great  out-line ; and  though  the  form, 

' colour,  and -even  the  fecundity  of  thefe  birds  may  be  altered 
by  art,  yet  their  natural  manners  and  inclinations  continue 
dill  the  fame. 
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The  (lock-dove,  in  its  native  woods,  differs  from  the  ring- 
dove, a bird  that  has  never  been  reclaimed,  by  its  breeding 
in  the  holes  of  rocks  and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other 
birds  of  the  pigeon-kind  build,  like  rooks,  in  the  topmoffc 
branches  of  the  foreft,  and  choofe  their  habitation  as  remote 
as  poffible  from  man.  But  this  fpecies  foon  takes  to  build 
inartificial  cavities;  and,  from  the  temptation  of  a ready 
pfovifion  and  numerous  fociety,  eafily  fubmits  to  the  tyranny 
of  man.  Still,  however,  it  preferves  its  native  colour  for 
feveral  generations,  and  becomes  more  variegated  only  in 
proportion  as  it  removes  from,  the  original  fimplicity  of  its 
colouring  in  the  woods. 

The  Dove-houfe  Pigeon,  as  is  <vell  known,  breeds  every 
month ; but  then  it  is  neceffary  to  fupply  it  with  food  when 
the  weather  is  fevere,  or  the  fields  are  covered  with  fnow. 
Upon  other  occafions,  it  may  be  left  to  provide  for  itfelf,  and 
it  generally  repays  the  owner  for  its  protedlion.  The  pigeon 
lays  two  white  eggs,  which  mod  ufually  produce  young  ones 
of  different  fexes.  For  the  laying  of  each  egg,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  a particular  congrefs  with  the  male  ; and  the  egg  is 
ufually  depofited  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  eggs  are  thus 
laid,  the  female,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  not  including 
the  three  days  during  which  (he  is  employed  in  laying,  con- 
tinues to  hatch,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male.  The  turns 
are  ufually  regulated  with  great  exaclnefs.  From  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
continues  to  fit ; (he  is  then  relieved  by  the  male,  who  takes 
Kis  place  from  ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad. 
In  this  manner  they  fit  alternately  till  the  young  are  excluded. 
If,  during  this  term,  the  female  delays  to  return  at  the  ex- 
pended time,  the  male  follows,  and  drives  her  to  the  neft  ^ 
and,  (hould  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  (he  retaliates  with 
equal  fe verity. 

The  young  ones  when  hatched  require  no  food  for  the  three 
fir  ft  days,  only  wanting  to  be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employ- 
ment the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herfelf.  During  this  pe- 
riod, (he  never  llirs  out,  except  for  a few  minutes  to  take  a 
little  food.  From  this  they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
with  corn  or  grain  of  different  kinds,  which  the  old  ones 
gather  in  the  fields,  and  keep  treafured  up  in  their  crons,  from 
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whence  they  throw  it  up  again  into  the  mouths  of  their 
young  ofles,  who  very  greedily  demand  it. 

As  this  method  of  feeding  the  young  from  the  crop  is  dif- 
ferent iri  birds  of  the  pigeon-kind  from  all  others,  it  demands 
a more  detailed  explanation.  Of  all  birds,  for  its  fize,  the 
pigeon  has  the  large!?  crop,  which  is  alfo  made  in  a manner 
quite  peculiar  to  the  kind.  In  two  of  thefe  that  were  dif- 
fered by  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  it 
was  found  that  if  the  anatomid  blew  air  into  the  wind-pipe, 
it  diftended  the  cfop  or  gullet  to  a prodigious  fize.  This 
Wits  the  more  extraordinary  as  there  feemed  to  be  no  com- 
munication whatever  between  thefe  two  receptacles  ; as  the 
conduit  by  which  we  breathe*  as  every  one  knows*  leads  to 
a very  different  receptacle  from  that  where  we  put  our  food. 
By  what  apetthres  the  air  blown  into  the  lungs  of  the  pi- 
geon makes  its  way  into  the  crop,  is  unknown  *,  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  thefe  birds  have  a power  of  filling 
the  crop  with  air ; and  fome  of  them,  which  are  called  crop - 
pers,  diftfend  it  in  fuch  & manner,  that  the  bird’s  bread  teems 
bigger  than  its  body.  The  peculiar  mechanifrfi  of  this  part 
is  not  well  known;  but  the  neceffity  for  it  in  thefe  animals 
is  pretty  obvious.  The  pigeon,  as  we  all  know,  lives  en- 
tirely upon  grain  and  water  : thefe  are  mixed  together  in  the 
crop  ; and  in  the  ordinary  way  are  digeded  in  proportion  as 
the  bird  lays  in  its  provifton.  But  to  feed  its  young,  which 
are  very  voracious,  it  is  necefiary  to  lay  in  a dore  greater 
than  ordinary,  and  to  give  the  food  a kind  of  half  maceration 
to  ftrit  their  tender  appetites.  The  heat  of  the  bird’s  body, 
abided  by  air  and  numerous  glands  feparating  a milky  fluid, 
are  the  mod  necefiary  indruments  for  this  Operation  ; but, 
in  proportion  a6  the  food  macerates  it  begins  to  fwell  alfo  *, 
and  the  crop  mud  of  confequence  be  confiderably  dilated. 
Still,  however,  the  air  which  is  contained  in  it  gives  the  bird 
a power  of  contracting  it  at  pleafure  ; for  if  it  were  filled 
with  more  folid  fubdances,  the  bird  could  have  no  power  to 
comprefs  it.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  bird  can  comprefs 
its  crop  at  pleafure  ; and  driving  out  the  air,  can  thus  drive 
out  the  food  alfp,  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet,  like  a pellet 
from  a pop-gun.  The  young  ones,  open-mouthed,  receive 
this  tribute  of  affe£Hon,  and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a-day. 
In  feeding,  the  male  ufually  fupplies  the  young  female, 
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while  the  old  female  fuppiies  the  young  of  the  oppoike  fex. 
The  food  with  which  they  are  fupplied,  is  more  macerated 
in  the  beginning  ; but  as  they  grow  older,  the  parents  give 
it  lefs  preparation,  and  at  laft  drive  them  out  to  (liift  for 
themfelves.  When  well  fed,  however,  the  old  ones  do  not 
wait  for  the  total  difmiftion  of  their  young  *,  but  in  the  fame 
neft  are  to  be  found  young  ones  almoft  fit  for  flight,  and 
eggs  hatching  at  the  fame  time. 

The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove  is  proverbial,  and  makes 
the  ufual  comparifon  of  fuch  poets  as  are  content  to  repeat 
what  others  have  faid  before  them  j but  the  pigeon  of  the 
dove-houfe  is  not  fo  faithful ; and  having  been  fubjedled  to 
man,  it  puts  on  licentioufnefs  among  its  other  domedic  ha- 
bits. Two  males  are^often  feen  quarreling  for  the  fame 
miflrefs  *,  and  when  the  female  admits  the  addrefles  of  a 
new  gallant,  her  old  companion  feems  to  bear  the  contempt 
with  fome  marks  of  difpleafure,  ahftains  from  her  company, 
or  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  chaftife  her.  There  have 
been  inftances  when  two  males,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
refpe&ive  mates,  have  thought  proper  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  their  new  compa*» 
nions. 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its  domeftic  date, 
that  near  fifteen  thoufand  may  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  be 
produced  from  a fingle  pair.  But  the  dockrdove  feldom 
breeds  above  twice  a-year ; for  when  the  winter  months 
come,  the  whole  employment  of  the  fond  couple  is  rather 
for  felf-prefervation,  than  tranfmitting  a pofterity.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  a ftronger  attachment  to  tfieir  young 
than  thofe  who  are  found  to  breed  fo  often ; whether  it  be 
that  indimd  a£ts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in  their  date 
of  nature,  or  that  their  affedlions  are  lefs  divided  by  the 
multiplicity  of  claims. 

It  is  from  a fpecies  of  thefe,  therefore,  that  thofe  pigeons 
which  are  called  Carriers,  and  are  ufed  to  convey  letters,  are 
produced.  Thefe  are  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  all  others  by 
their  eyes,  which  are  compafted  about  with  a broad  circle  of 
naked  white  Ikin,  and  by  being  of  a dark  blue  or  blackifli 
colour.  It  is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place, 
and  particularly  where  they  have  brought  up  their  young, 
that  thefe  birds  are  employed  in  feveral  countries  as  the 
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mod  expeditious  carriers.  They  are  firft  brought  from  the 
place  'where  they  were  bred,  and  whether  it  is  intended  to 
fend  them  back  with  information.  The  letter  is  tied  under 
the  bird’s  wing,  and  it  is  then  let  loofe  to  return.  The  little 
animal  no  fooner  finds  itfelf  at  liberty,  than  its  pafiion  for 
its  native  fpot  directs  all  its  motions.  It  is  feen,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  flying  diredlly  into  the  clouds  to  an  amazing 
height ; and  then,  with  the  greateft  certainty  and  exadlnefs, 
diredding  itfelf,  by  fome  furprifing  inftindl,  towards  home, 
■which  lies  fometimes  at  many  miles  diftance,  bringing  its 
meflage  to  thtffe  to  whom  it  is  diredted.  By  what  marks 
they  difcover  the  place,  by  what  chart  they  are  guided  in 
the  right  way,  is  to  us  utterly  unknown  ; certain' it  is,  that 
in  the  fpace  of  a hour  and  a half  th$y  perform  a journey  cf 
forty  miles  ; which  is  a degree  of  defpatch  three  times  greater 
than  the  fleeteft  quadruped  can  perform.  Thefe  birds  are 
not  brought  up  at  prefent  with  as  much  care  as  formerly, 
when  they  were  fent  from  governors  in  a befieged  city  to 
generals  that  were  coming  to  relieve  it  without  *,  when  they 
were  fent  from  princes  to  their  fubjedts  with  the  tidings  of 
fome  fortunate  event,  or  from  lovers  to  their  miftreffes  with 
expreffions  of  their  pafiion.  The  only  ufe  we  now  fee  maffe 
cf  them,  is  to  be  let  fly  at  Tyburn,  when  the  cart  is  drawn 
away ; pretty  much  as  when  fome  ancient  hero  was  to  be 
interred,  an  eagle  was  let  off  from  the  funeral  pile,  to  com- 
plete his  apotheofis. 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  fo  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  a vain  . attempt  to  mention  them  ; fo  much  is  the 
figure  and  colour  of  this  bird  under  human  controul,  that 
pigeon-fanciers,  by  coupling  a male  and  female  of  different 
forts,,  can  breed  them,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  a feather.  From' 
hence  we  have  the  various  names  of  croppers , carriers , jaco - 
lines  x printers,  runts,  and  turbits  : all  birds  that  at  fir  ft  might 
have  accidentally  varied  from  the  ftock-dove,;  and  then,  by 
having  thefe  varieties  ftiil  heightened  by  food,  climate,  and 
pairing,  different  fpecies  have  been  produced.  But  there 
are  many  fpecies  of  the  wild  pigeon,  which,  though  bearing 
a ftrong  affinity  to  the  ftock-dove,  are,  neverthelcfs,  fuffi- 
ciently  different  from  it  to  deferve  a aiftindt  defcription. — 
The  ring-dove  is  of  this  number  *,  a good  deal  larger  than 
the  former,  and  building  its  neft,  with  a few  dry  flicks,  in 
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the  boughs  of  trees.  This  feems  a bird  much  fonder  of  its 
native  freedom  than  the  former ; and  attempts  have  been 
frequently  made  to  render  it  domeftic*,  but  they  have  hither- 
to proved  fruitlefs,  for  though  their  eggs  have  been  hatched 
by  the  tame  pigeon  in  a dove-houfe,  yet,  as  foon  as  they 
could  fly,  they  always  betook  themfelves  to  the  woods  where 
they  were  firft  produced.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  thefe 
aflemble  in  great  flocks  in  the  woods,  and  leave  off  cooing  ; 
nor  do  they  refume  this  note  of  courtfhip  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  genial  feafon  by  fuppjying  them  with 
food,  renews  their  defires. 

The  turtle-dove  is  a fmaller,  but  a much  fhyer  bird  than 
any  of  the  former.  It  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  reft  by  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  a fine  yellow,  and 
by  a beautiful  crimfon  circle  that  cncompaffas  the  eye-lids. 
The  fidelity  of  thefe  birds  is  noted ; and  a pair  being  put  in 
a cage,  if  one  dies  the  other  will  not  furvive  it.  Tflfe  turtle- 
dove is  a bird  of  paflage,  and  few,  or  none,  remain  in  our 
northern  climates  in  winter.  They  fly  in  flocks  when  they 
come  to  breed  here  in  fummer,  and  delight  in  open,  moun- 
tainous, fandy  countries.  But  they  build  their  nefts  in  the 
midft  of  woods,  and  choofe  the  moft  retired  fituations  for 
incubation.  They  feed  upon  all  forts  of  grain,  but  are 
fondeft  of  millet-feed. 

To  this  fhort  lift  might  be  added  a long  catalogue  of  fo- 
reign pigeons,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the  plu- 
mage and  the  names.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  their  plumage 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  names  by  which  ^hey  are  known  are 
harlh  and  diflonant.  The  ocotzimtzcan , for  inftance,  is 
one  of  the  moft  fplendid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forefts ; 
but  few,  I believe  would  defire  to  learn  the  name,  only 
to  be  informed  that  if  is  covered  with  purple,  green,  and 
yellow  plumage.  To  defcribe  fuch  birds,  the  hiftorian’s 
pen  is  not  half  fuch  an  uleful  implement  as  the  painter’s, 
pencil. 
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Of  Birds  of  the  Sparrow  Kind, 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  SPARROW  KIND  IN  GENERAL. 

Still  defcending  from  the  larger  to  the  fmaller,  we  come 
to  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind  ; or  that  clafs  of  beautiful  little 
animals  that,  being  lefs  than  the  pigeon,  go  on  diminiibing 
till  we  arrive  at  the  humming-bird,  -the.fmalle.il  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

The  birds  which  compofe  this  clafs,  chiefly  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his  greatest  favourites. 
The  falcon  may  be  more  efteemedj  and  the  turkey  more 
ufeful ; but  thefe  he  confiders  as  fervants,  not  as  friends ; 
as  animals  reclaimed  merely  to  fupply  him  with  fome  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  : but  thefe  little  painted  fqngfters  have 
his  afFedlions,  as  well  from  their  beauty  as  their  melody  ; it 
is  this  delightful  clafs  that  fill  his  groves  with  harmony,  and 
lift  his  heart  to  fympathize  with  their  raptures.  All  the 
other  clafles  are  either  mute  or  fcreaming;  it  is  this  dimi- 
nutive tribe  only  that  have  voices  equal  to  the  beauty  of 
their  figures ; equally  adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight 
each  other. 

As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  fo  they  are  chiefly  feen 
near  him.  All  the  great  birds  dread  his  vicinity,  and  keep 
to  the  thickeft  darknefs  of  the  foreft,  or  the  brow  of  the  molt 
craggy  precipice  : but  thefe  feldom  refort  to  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  wood  *,  they  keep  near  its  edges,  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  cultivated  fields,  in  the  hedge-rows  of  farm-grounds,  and 
even  in  the  yard,  mixing  with  the  poultry. 

It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living  near  man  is 
not  a fociety  of  affe&ion  on  their  part,  as  they  approach  in- 
habited grounds  merely  hecaufe  their  chief  provifion  is  to  be 
found  there.  In  the  depth  of  the  defer  t,  or  the  gloom  of  the 
foreft,  there  is  no  grain  to  be  picked  up ; none  of  thefe  ten- 
der buds  that  are  fo  grateful  to  their  appetites ; infedfs 
themfelves,  that  make  fo  great  a' part  of  their  food  ; are  not 
found  there  in  abundance  ; their  natures  being  unfuited  to 
the  moifture  of  the  place.  As  we  enter,  therefore,  deeper 
into  uncultivated  woods,  the  filence  becomes  more  profound; 
every  thing  carries  the  look  of  awful  ftillnefs  ; there  are  none 
of  thofe  warblings,  none  of  thofe  murmurs  that  awaken  at- 
tention, as  near  the  habitations  of  men  ; there  is  nothing  of 
that  confuted  buzz,  formed  by  the  united  though  diftant 
voices  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; but  aU  is  .profoundly  dead 
and  folemn.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  traveller  may  be 
rouz  ed  from  this  lethargy  of  life,  by  the  voice  of  a heron,  or 
the  fcream  of  an  eagle.;  but  his  fweet  little  friends  and  war- 
blers have  totally  forfaken  him. 

There  is  flill  another  reafon  for  thefe  little  birds  avoiding 
the  depths  of  the  foreft  ; which  is,  that  their  moft  formidable 
enemies  ufunlly  refide  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  rob- 
bers, choofe  the  moft  dreary  folitudes  for  their  retreats ; and 
if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a defert  all  around  them. 
The  fmall  birds  fly  from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection 
in  the  vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know'  their  more  un- 
merciful foes  will  not  venture  to  purfue  them. 

All  birds,  even  thofe  of  palfage,  feem  content  with  a 
certain  diftrift  to  provide  food  and  centre  in.  The  red- 
bread  or  the  wren  feldom  (leaves  the  field  where  it  has  been 
brought  up,  or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded  ; even 
though  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and  fecms  fond  of 
the  place  with  an  imprudent  perfeverance.  The  fad;  is,  all 
thefe  fmall  birds  mark  out  a territory  to  themfelves,  which 
they  will  permit  none  of  their  own  fpecies  to  remain  in ; 
they  guard  their  dominions  with  the  moft  watchful  re- 
fentment ; and  we  feldom  find  two  male  tenants  in  the  fame 
^edge  together. 
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Thus,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  mod:  wandering 
life,  thefe  little  animals  do  not  make  fuch  diftant  excurfions, 
during  the  feafon  of  their  flay,  as  the  (lag  or  the  leveret. 
Food  feems  to  be  the  only  objeCt  that  puts  them  in  motion, 
and  when  that  is  provided  for  them  in  fufficient  plenty,  they 
never  wander.  But  as  that  is  feldom  permanent  through 
the  year,  aimofl  every  bird  is  then  obliged  to  change  its 
abode.  Some  are  called  birds  of  pajfage,  becaufe  they  are  obliged 
to  take  long  journies  for  this  purpofe ; but,  ftriCtly  fpeaking, 
almoft  every  other  kind  are  birds  of  paflage,  though  their 
migration  may  not  be  to  places  fo  remote.  At  fome  par- 
ticular feafon  of  the  year,  all  fmall  birds  migrate  either,  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  from  the  more  inland  provinces 
towards  the  ftione. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  get  a livelihood  by  watching, 
the  feafons  when  our  fmall  birds  begin  to  migrate  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  by  taking  them  with  nets  in  their 
pafiage.  The  birds  are  found  to  Jiy,  as  the  bird-catchers 
term  it,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of 
September  and  November.  There  is  alfo  another  flight  in 
March,  which  is  much  lefs  confiderable  than  that  in  autumn. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  remarkable,  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpecies  of 
flight-birds  make  their  appearance  in  regular  fucceflion.—r 
The  pippet,  for  inftance,  begins  its  flight  every  year  about 
Michaelmas,  when  they  are  caught  in  greateft  number. — 
To  this  the  wood-lark  fucceeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till 
towards  the  middle  of  OCtober ; other  birds  follow,  but 
are  not  fo  punctually  periodical  ; the  green-finch  does  not 
begin  till  the  froft  obliges  it  to  feek  for  a change.  Thefe 
birds,  during  thofe  months,  fly  from  day-break  till  twelve 
at  noon;  and  there  is  afterwards  a fmall  flight  from  two  till 
night.  Such  are  the  feafons  of  the  migration  of  the  birds, 
which  have  been  ufually  confidered  as  flationary,  and  on 
thefe  occafions  they  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  as  they 
are  on  the  journey.  But  the  fame  arts  ufed  to  allure  them 
upon  other  occafions  would  be  utterly  fruitlefs,  as  they 
avoid  the  nets  with  the  moft  prudent  circumfpeCtion.  The 
autumnal  flight  probably  confifls  of  the  parents  conducting 
their  new-fledged  young  to  thofe  places  where  there  is  fuf- 
ficient provilion,  and  a proper  temperament  of  the  air  during 
the  winter  feafon  ; and  their  return  in  fpring  is  obvioufly 
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from  an  attachment  to  the  place  which  was  found  fo  con* 
venient  before  for  the  purpofes  of  neftling  and  incubation. 

Autumn  is  the  principal  feafon  when  the  bird-catcher 
employs  his  art  to  catch  thefe  wanderers.  His  nets  are  a 
moft  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanifm,  being  generally  twelve 
yards  and  a half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a half  wide,  and 
fo  contrived  as  from  a flat  pofition  to  rife  on  each  fide,  and 
clap  over  the  birds  that  are  decoyed  to  come  between  them. 
The  birds  in  their  paflage  are  always  obferved  to  fly  againft 
the  wind  ; hence  there  is  a great  contention  among  the  bird- 
catchers  which  fhall  gain  the  wind  *,  for  example,  if  it  is 
weflerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  moft  to  the  eaft,  is 
fure  of  the  moft  plentiful  fport  if  his  call-birds  are  good.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  generally  carries  five  or  fix  linnets,  two  gold- 
finches, two  green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  and 
perhaps  a bull-finch,  a yellow-hammer,  a tit-lark,  and  an  aber- 
devine: thefe  are  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  the  nets  in  little 
cages.  He  has  befides  what  he  calls  his  jhir-birdsy  which 
are  placed  upon  a moveable  perch,  which  the  bird-catcher 
can  raife  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a firing  ; and  thefe  he  al- 
ways lifts  gently  up  and  down  as  the  wild  bird  approaches. 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  allure  the  wild  bird  down  *,  it  muft 
be  called  by  one  of  the  call-birds  in  the  cages ; and  thefe, 
by  being  made  to  moult  prematurely  in  a warm  cage,  call 
louder  and  better  than  thofe  that  are  wild  and  at  freedom. 
There  even  appears  a malicious  joy  in  thefe  call-birds  to 
bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  ftate  of  captivity,  while 
at  the  fame  time  their  call  is  louder  and  their  plumage 
brighter  than  in  a ftate  of  nature.  Nor  is  their  fight  or  hear- 
ing lefs  exquifite,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  bird-catcher ; 
for  the  inftant  the  wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given 
by  one  to  the  reft  of  the  call-birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  fame 
tumultuous  ecftacy  of  pleafure.  The  call-birds  do  not  fing 
upon  thofe  occafions  as  a bird  does  in  a chamber,  but  incite 
the  wild  ones  by  fhort  jerks,  which,  when  the  birds  are 
good,  may  be  heard  at  a great  diftance.  The  allurement 
of  this  call  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild  bird  hearing  it,  is  flop- 
ped in  its  moft  rapid  flight  *,  and,  if  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  perhaps  of 
the  bird-catcher,  and  on  a fpot  which  it  would  otherwife  have 
quite  disregarded.  This  is  the  opportunity  wifhed  for,  and 
the  bird-catcher  pulling  a firing,  the  nets  on  each  fide  rife 
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in  an  inftant,  and  clap  direcMy  down  on  the  poor  little  un- 
fufpe&ing  vifitant.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half 
a flock  only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  light  between  the  nets,  and  (hare  the  fate  of 
their  companions.  Should  only  one  bird  efcape,  this  unhappy 
furvivor  will  alfo  venture  into  danger  till  it  is  caught;  fuch 
a fafcinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this  call, 
whether  it  be  a challenge  to  combat,  an  invitation  to  food, 
or  a prelude  to  courtfhip.  As  the  call-birds  are  all  males, 
3nd  as  the  wild  birds  that  attend  to  their  voice  are  moft 
frequently  males  alfo,  it  does  not  feem  that  love  can  have 
any  influence  in  their  afliduity.  Perhaps  the  wild  females, 
in  thefe  flights,  attend  to  and  obey  the  call  below,  and  their 
inale  companions  of  their  flight  come  down  to  bear  them 
company.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  that  the  females  have 
unfaithfully  led  their  mates  into  the  nets,  they  are  the  firft 
that  are  punifhed  for  their  infidelity ; the  males  are  only 
made  captives  for  finging : while  the  females  are  indis- 
criminately killed,  and  fold  to  be  ferved  up  to  the  tables  of 
the  delicate. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arrefl  a flock  of  birds 
in  their  flight,  whether  they  be  of  gallantry  or  of  war,  it  is 
certain  that  the  fmall  birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  both. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  genial  defire  that  infpires  the  courage  of 
moft  animals  5 and  that  being  greateft  in  the  males,  gives 
them  a greater  degree  of  valour  than  the  females.  Small 
birds  being  extremely  amorous,  are  remarkably  brave. — 
However  cpntemptible  thefe  little  warriors  are  to  larger 
creatures,  they  are  often  but  too  formidable  to  each  other;  and 
fometimes  fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his  life  with  the 
victory.  But  their  contentions  are  fometimes  of  a gentler 
nature.  Two  male  birds  fhall  ftrive  in  fong,  till,  after  a 
long  ftruggle,  the  loudeft  fhall  entirely  filence  the  other. 
During  thefe  contentions,  the  female  fits  an  attentive  filent 
auditor,  and  often  rewards  the  loudeft  fongfter  with  her  com- 
pany during  the  feafon. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almoft  univerfally  the  prerogative 
of  the  male.  With  them  it  is  the  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in 
the  human  kind.  Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  heavieft 
cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is  the  fatigue 
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of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves  the  principal  fatigue  of 
nurfing  the  helplefs  brood.  To  alleviate  thefe  fatigues,  and 
to  fupport  her  under  them.  Nature  has  given  the  fong  to 
the  male.  This  ferves  as  a note  of  blandifhment  at  firft  to 
attraft  her  affections  *,  it  ferves  as  a note  to  delight  her  dur- 
ing the  time  of  her  incubation  ; but  it  ferves  ft  ill  farther  as 
a note  of  fecurity,  to  allure  her  that  no  danger  threatens  to 
moleft  her.  The  male*  while  his  mate  is  hatching,  fits  upon 
fome  neighbouring  tree,  continuing  at  once  to  watch  and  to 
fmg.  While  his  voice  is  heard,  the  female  refts  in  confident 
fecurity ; and,  as  the  poet  exprefies  it,  appears  mojl  bleffed 
*when  mojl  unfeen  : But  if  any  appearance  of  danger  offers  to 
intrude,  the  male,  that  a moment  before  was  fo  loud  and 
fportive.  Hops  all  of  a fudden ; and  this  is  a moil  certain 
fignal  to  his  mate  to  provide  for  her  own  fecurity. 

The  neft  of  little  birds  feems  to  be  of  a more  delicate 
tontrivance  than  that  of  the  larger  kinds.  As  the  volume  of 
their  bodies  is  fmaller,  the  materials  of  which  their  ndts 
are  compofed  are  generally  warmer.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  fmall  things  keep  heat  a Ihorter  time  than  thofe  that  are 
large.  The  eggs,  therefore,  of  fmall  birds  require  a place 
of  more  conftant  warmth  than  thofe  of  great  ones,  as  being 
liable  to  cool  more  quickly ; and  accordingly  their  nefis  are 
built  warmer  and  deeper,  lined  on  the  infide  with  fofter  fub- 
ftances,  and  guarded  above  with  a better  covering.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  little  architeCIs  ate  difturbed  in 
their  operations,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  make  a neft ; 
not  fuch  as  they  wifh,  but  fuch  as  they  can.  The  bird  whofe 
neft  has  been  robbed  feveral  times,  builds  up  her  laft  in  a 
very  flovenly  manner,  confcious  that,  from  the  near  approach 
of  winter,  (he  muft  not  take  time  to  give  her  habitation 
every  poflible  advantage  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  When 
the  neft  is  finifhed,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cunning  which 
the  male  and  female  employ  to  conceal  it.  If  it  is  built 
in  bullies,  the  pliant  branches  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  hide  it 
entirely  from  the  view  ; if  it  be  built  among  mofs,  nothing 
outwardly  appears  to  fhew  that  there  is  an  habitation  within. 
It  is  always  built  near  thofe  places  where  food  is  found  in 
greateft  abundance ; and  they  take  care  never  to  go  in  or 
out  while  there  is  any  one  in  fight.  The  greater  birds  con- 
tinue from  their  neft  for  fome  time,  as  their  eggs  take  no. 
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damage  in  their  ab fence ; but  the  little  birds  are  afliduoUS 
while  they  fit,  and  the  neft  is  always  occupied  by  the  male 
when  the  female  is  obliged  to  feek  for  fuftenance. 

The  firft  food  of  all  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind  is  worms 
and  infedls.  Even  the  fparrow  and  the  gold-finch,  that  when 
adult  feed  only  Upon  grain,  have  both  been  fed  upon  infers 
while  in  the  neft.  The  young  ones,  for  fome  time  after 
their  exclufion  from  the  (hell,  require  no  food  $ but  the  pa- 
rent foon  finds  by  their  chirping  and  gaping  that  they  begin 
to  feel  the  approaches  of  hunger,  and  flies  to  provide  them 
a plentiful  fupply.  In  her  abfence  they  continue  to  lie  clofe 
together,  and  cherifh  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth* 
During  this  interval  alfo,  they  preferve  a perfect  filence, 
uttering  not  the  flighted  note,  till  the  parent  returns.  Her 
arrival  is  always  announced  by  a chirrup,  which  they  perfe&ly 
underftand,  and  which  they  anfwer  altogether,  each  petition- 
ing for  its  portion.  The  parent  diftributes  a fupply  to  each 
by  turns,  cautioufly  avoiding  to  gorge  them,  but  to  give 
them  often,  though  little  at  a time.  The  wren  will  in  this 
manner  feed  feventeen  or  eighteen  young  ones,  without  paf* 
fing  over  one  of  them. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  birds  bring  forth  and 
hatch  their  young ; but  it  yet  remains  to  ufher  them  from 
the  neft  into  life,  and  this  they  very  afliduoufly  perform. 
When  they  are  full  fledged,  and  fitted  for  fhort  flights,  the 
old  ones,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  lead  them  a few  yards  from 
the  neft,  and  then  compel  them  to  return.  For  two  or 
three  fucceeding  days  they  are  led  out  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  each  day  to  feek  more  diftant  adventures.  When  it  is 
perceived  that  they  can  fly,  and  fhift  for  themfelves,  then 
the  parents  forfake  them  for  ever,  and  pay  them  no  more 
attention  than  they  do  to  other  birds  in  the  fame  flock.  In- 
deed, it  would  feem  among  thefe  little  animals,  that,  from 
the  moment  their  young  are  fet  out,  all  future  connexion 
ceafes  between  the  male  and  female ; they  go  l'eparate  ways, 
each  to  provide  for  itfelf  during  the  rigours  of  winter  j and, 
at  the  approach  of  fpring,  each  feeks  for  a new  aflociate.  . 

In  general,  birds,  when  they  come  to  pair  in  fpring,  aflb- 
ciate  with  thofe  of  their  own  age  and  place  of  abode.  Their 
Ilrength  or  courage  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  age ; 
the  oldeft  females  firft  feel  the  accedes  of  defire,  and  the 
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bldetl  males  are  the  boldeft  to  drive  off  all  younger  pre- 
tenders. Thofe  next  in  courage  and  defire,  become  pre- 
tenders, till  they  are  almoft  all  provided  in  turn.  The 
youngeft  come  laft  ; as,  in  fad,  they  are  the  lateft  in  their 
inclinations.  But  ftill  there  are  feveral,  both  males  and  fe- 
males, that  remain  unprovided  for  ; either  not  happening  to 
meet  with  each  other,  or  at  leaft  not  during  the  genial  in* 
terval.  Whether  thefe  mix  with  fmall  birds  of  a different 
fpecies,  is  a doubt  which  naturalifts  have  not  been  able 
thoroughly  to  refolve.  Addifon,  in  fome  beautiful  Latin 
lines,  inferted  in  the  Spedator,  is  entirely  of  opinion  that 
birds  obferve  a ftrid  chaftity  of  manners,  and  never  admit 
cardies  of  a different  tribe, 

Cliafle  are  their  inflin£ls,  faithful  is  their  fire, 

No  foreign  beauty  tempts  to  falfe  defire; 

The  fncw- white  vefture,  and  the  glittering  crown. 

The  fimple  plumage,  or  the  gloffy  down 
Prompt  not  their  love.  The  patriot  bird  purfues 
His  well-acquainted  tints,  and  kindred  hues  j 
Hence  thro*  their  tribes  no  mix’d,  polluted  flame, 

No  raonfler-breed  to  mark  the  grove  with  Ihame  : 

But  the  chafte  blackbird,  to  its  partner  true, 

Thinks  black  alone  is  Beauty’s  fav’rite  hue  ; 

The  nightingale,  with  mutual  paflion  bleft. 

Sings  to  its  mate,  and  nightly  charms  the  neft  : 

While  the  dark  owl,  to  court  his  partner  flies. 

And  owns  his  offspring  in  their  yc-low  eyes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  poet's  opinion,  the  probability 
is  againft  this  fidelity  among  the  fmaller  tenants  of  the  grove. 
The  great  birds  are  much  more  true  to  their  fpecies  than 
thefe  j and,  of  confequence,  the  varieties  among  them  are 
more  few.  Of  the  oftrich,  the  caffowary,  and  the  eagle, 
there  are  but  few  fpecies ; and  no  arts  that  man  can  ufe, 
could  probably  induce  them  to  mix  with  each  other. 

But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  fmall  birds  we  are  defcribing  ; 
it  requires  very  little  trouble  to  make  a fpecies  between  a 
goldfinch  and  a canary-bird,  between  a linnet  and  a lark. 
They  breed  frequently  together ; and  produce  a race  not, 
like  the  mules  among  quadrupeds,  incapable  of  breeding 
again  ; for  this  motely  mixture  are  as  fruitful  as  their  pa- 
rents. What  is  fo  eafily  done  by  art,  very  probably  often 
happens  in  a ftate  of  Nature ; and  when  the  male  cannot 
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!md  a mate  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  flies  to  one  of  another; 
that,  like  himy  has  been  left  out  in  pairing.  This  fome 
hiftorians  think  may  have  given  rife  to  the  great  variety  of 
fmall  birds  that  are  feen  among  us ; fome  uncommon  mix- 
ture, might  firft  have  formed  a 1 new  fpecies,  and  this  might 
have  been  continued  down,  by  birds  of  this  fpecies  chafing 
to  breed  together. 

Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  fmall  birds  may  have  arifen 
from  this  fource,  cannot  now  be  afeertaiiied ; but  certain  it 
is,  that  they  refemble  each  other  very  ftrongly,  not  only  in 
their  form  and  plumage,  but  alfo  in  their  appetites  and  man- 
ner of  living.  The  goldfinch*  the  linnet,  and  the  yellow- 
hammer,  though  obvioufly  of  different  fpecies,  yet  lead  a 
very  fimilar  life ; being  equally  an  active,  lively,  falacious 
tribe,  that  fubfid  by  petty  thefts  upon  the  labours  of  man- 
kind, and  repay  them  with  a fong.  Their  nefls  bear  a fimi- 
litude ; and  they  are  about  the  fame  time  in  hatching  their 
young,  which  is  ufually  fifteen  days.  Were  I therefore  to 
defcribe  the  manners  of  thefe  with  the  fame  minutenefs 
that  I have  done  the  greater  birds,  I fhould  only  prefent  the 
reader  with  a repetition  of  the  fame  accounts ; animated 
neither  by  novelty  nor  information.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
fpecifying  each  fort,  I will  throw  them  into  groupes  ; uniting 
thofe  together  that  pra&ife  the  fame  manners,  or  that  are 
remarkable  for  fimilar  qualifications. 

Willoughby  has  divided  all  the  fmaller  birds  into  thofe 
that  have  llender  bills,  and  thofe  that  have  (hort  and  thick 
bills.  Thofe  with  (lender  bills,  chiefly  live  upon  infedls; 
thofe  with  fhort,  drong  bills,  live  moftly  upon  fruits  and 
grain.  Among  flender-billed  birds,  he  enumerates  the 
thrufh,  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare*  the  darling*  the  lark, 
the  titmoufe,  the  water- wagtail,  the  nightingale,  the  red- 
dart,  the  robin-red-bread,  the  beccafigo,  the  done-chatter, 
the  winchat,  the  goldfinch,  the  white-throat,  the  hedge- 
fparrow,  the  pettichaps,  the  golden  crowned  wren,  the 
wren,  the  humming-bird,  and  feveral  other  fmall  birds  of 
the  fparrow  kind,  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Ail  thefe,  as  was  faid,  live  for  tile  mod  part  upon  infers; 
and  are  confequently  of  particular  benefit  to  man.  By  thele 
are  his  grounds  cleared  of  the  pernicious  fwarms  of  vermin 
that  devour  the  budding  leaves  and  flowers ; and  that  even 
attack  the  root  itfelf,  before  ever  the  vegetable  can  come  to 
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hiaturify.  Thefe  feek  for  and  deftroy  the  eggs  of  infers 
that  would  otherwife  propagate  in  numbers  beyond  the  arts 
of  man  to  extirpate  : they  know  better  than  man  where  to 
feek  for  them  ; and  thus  at  once  fatisfy  their  own  appetites, 
and  render  him  the  mod  effential  fervices. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe  : in  it  we  have 
the  fweeteft:  fongfters  of  the  . grove  ; their  notes  are  fofter, 
and  their  manner  more  mufically  Toothing  than  thofe  of 
hard  billed  birds.  The  foremoft  in  mufical  fame  are,  the 
nightingale,  the  thrufh,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  the  red- 
breaft,  the  bjack-cap,  and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  with  thick  and  ffiort  bills,  are 
the  grofsbeak,  the  greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  crofsbill, 
the  houfe-fparrow,  the  chaffinch,  the  brambling,  the  gold- 
finch, the  linnet,  the  filkin,  the  bunting,  the  yellow-ham- 
mer, the  ortolan,  the  wheat-ear*  and  fevera'l  other  foreign 
birds,  of  which  we  know  rather  the  names  than  the  hiftory. 
Thefe  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits*  grain,  and  corn.  They  are 
often  troublefome  to  man,  as  they  are  a numerous  tribe  : 
the  harveft  often  fuffers  from  their  depredations  ; and  while 
they  are  driven  off  from  one  end  of  the  field,  they  fly  round, 
and  come  in  at  the  other.  But  thefe  alfo  have  their  ufes  : 
they  are  frequently  the  diftributors  of  feeds  into  different 
dift rifts : thofe  grains  which  they  fwallow,  are  fometimes 
not  wholly  digefted  ; and  thefe,  laid  upon  a foil  congenial 
to  them,  embellifh  the  face  of  Nature  with  that  agreeable 
variety,  which  art  but  vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  The 
mifletoe  plant,  which  we  often  fee  growing  on  the  tops  of  elm 
and  other  trees,  has  been  thought  to  be  propagated  in  this 
manner  ; yet*  as  it  is  often  feen  growing  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  branch,  and  fometimes  on  a perpendicular  fhoot,  it 
Teems  extraordinary  how  a Teed  could  be  .depofi ted  in  that 
Tituation.  However  this  be*  there  are  many  plants  pro- 
pagated from  the  depofitions  of  birds ; and  fome  feeds  are 
thought  to  thrive  the  better,  for  firft  having  undergone -a 
kind  of  maceration  in  the  ftomach  of  the  little  animal,  be- 
fore it  is  voided  on  the  ground. 

There  are  fome  agreeable  fongfters  in  this  tribe  alfo  ; and 
thofe  who  like  a loud  piercing  pipe,  endued  with  great 
variety  and  perfeverance,  will  be  pleafed  moft  with  their 
Tinging.  The  fongfters  of  this  clafs  are  the  Canary  bird. 
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the  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  goldfinch,  the  greenfinch,  the 
bullfinch,  the  brambling,  the  fifkin,  and  the  yellow-ham- 
mer. The  note  of  thefe  is  not  fo  generally  pleating  as  that 
of  the  foft  billed  birds,  but  it  ufualty  holds  longer  ; and,  in  a 
cage,  thefe  birds  are  more  eafify  fed,  and  hardy. 

This  elafs  of  fmaU  birds,  like  all  the  greater,  has  its 
wanderers,  that  leave  us  for  a feafon,  and  then  return,  to 
propagate,  to  fing,  or  to  embeftifh  the  landfcape  here. — 
Some  of  this  fmaller  kind',  indeed,  are  called  birds  of  pnjfagcy 
that  do  not  properly  come  under  the  denomination  ; for 
though  they  difappear  in  one'  plate,  they  never  leave  the 
kingdom,  but  are  feen  fame  where  elfe.  But  there  are  many 
among  them  that  take  longer  flights,  and  go  to  a region- 
colder  or  warmer,  as  its  fuits  their  conftitutions.  The 
fieldfare,  and  the  red-wing  breed,  pafa  their  fummers  in 
Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  and  are  tempted  hither 
to  our  mild  winters,  and  to  thofe' various  berries  which  then,, 
abound  with  us,  and  make  their  principal  food.  The  haw- 
finch and  the  crofsbill  are  uncertain  vifitants,.  and  have  no 
flated  times  of  migration.  Swallows  of  every  fpecies  dif- 
appear at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  nightingale,  the 
black~cap,  the  fly-catcher,  the  willow-wren,  the  wheat-ear, 
the  whin-chat,  and  the  ftone-ehatter,  leave  us  long  before 
the  approach  of  winter ; while  the  fifkin  and  the  linnet 
only  forfake  us  when  our  winters  are  more  than  ufually 
fevere.  All  the  reft  of  the  fmaller  tribe  never  quit  this 
country  ; but  fupport  the  fevereft  rigours  of  the  climate. 

Yet  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  manners  o-f  our  little 
birds  prevail  in  ail  other  countries and  that  fuch  kinds  as 
are  ftationary  with  us,  never  wander  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  : on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that  many  of  thole 
kinds  'which  are  birds  of  paffage  in  England,  are  feen,  in 
other  places,  never  to  depart,  but  to  make  one  country 
their  fixed  refidence,  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  alfo  fre- 
quent, that  fome  birds,  which  with  us  are  faithful  refidents, 
in  other  kingdoms  put  on  the  nature  of  birds  of  paffage,  and 
difappear  for  a feafon. 

The  fwallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly  remarked  for  be- 
ing a bird  of  paffage,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Java,  breeds  and  continues  the  whole  year,  without  ever  'dis- 
appearing* Larks,  that  remain  with  us  the  year  throughout* 
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arc  birds  of  paflage  in  Sweden  ; and  forfake  that  climate  in 
winter,  to  return  again  with  the  returning  fpring.  The 
chaffinch,  that  with  us  is  ftationary,  appears  during  the 
winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; but  difappears  totally  in 
lummer,  to  breed  in  the  more  northern  regions.  In  Sweden, 
alfo,  thefe  little  birds  are  feen  returning,  at  the  approach  of 
fpring,  from  the  warmer  climates,  to  propagate ; which  be- 
ing accomplifhed  by  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  males  and 
females  feparate  ; the  males  to  continue  among  their  native 
fnows,  the  females  to  feek  a warmer  and  gentler  winter. 
On  this  occafion,  they  are  feen  in  flocks,  that  darken  all  the 
air,  without  a Angle  male  among  them,  making  their  way  in- 
to the  more  fouthern  regions  of  Denmark,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  In  this  Amazon-like  retreat,  thoufands  fall  by 
the  way  ; fome  by  fatigue,  fome  by  want ; but  the  greatefl 
number  by  the  nets  of  the  fowler;  the  taking  them  being 
one  of  the  chief  amufements  among  the  gentry  where  they 
pafs.  In  fhort,  the  change  of  country  with  all  this  little 
tribe,  is  rather  a pilgrimage  than  a journey  ; a migration  ra- 
ther of  neceflity  than  of  choice. 

Having  thus  given  a general  idea  of  the  birds  of  this  clafs, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  moft  remark- 
able among  them. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  THRUSH  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

e nrITH,the,  Thrufil  we  ma>"  rank  the  red-wing,  the 
eldfare,  the  blackbird,  the  ring-ouzel,  and  the  water- 
ouzel. 

rthe  Iar2eft  of  the  fparrow  kind,  and  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  all  others  of  this  clafs,  as  well  by  their 
lize,  which  is  well  known,  as  by  their  bills  which  are  a little 
bending  at  the  point ; a fmall  notch  near  the  end  of  the 
upper  chap,  and  the  outmoft  toe  adhering  as  far  as  the  firft 
jomt  °i  the  middle  toe.  To  this  tribe  may  be  alfo  added 
the  flare  or  ftarlmg,  which,  though  with  a flat  bill,  too  much 
refembles  thefe  birds  to  be  placed  any  where  elfe. 
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The  Midel-Thrufh  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  of  the  kind  by 
its  fuperior  hze,  being  much  larger  than  any  of  them,  it 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  other  refpedl  from  the  throdle,  ex- 
cept that  the  fpots  on  the  bread  are  larger.  It  builds  its 
ned  in  bufhes,  or  on  the  fide  of  fome  tree,  as  all  of  this  kind 
are  found  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  a feafon.  Its 
fong  is  very  one,  which  it  begins  in  fpring,  fitting  on  the 
fummit  of  a high  tree.  It  is  the  larged  bird  of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  that  has  rnufic  in  its  voice  *,  the  note  of  all 
greater  birds  being  either  fcreaming,  chattering,  or  croaking. 
It  feeds  on  infects,  holly,  and  mifletoe-berries ; and  fome- 
times  fends  forth  a very  difagreeable- fcream  when  frighted  or 
difturbed. 

The  Blackbird,  which  in  cold  countries,  and  particularly 
upon  the  Alps,  is  fometimes  feen  all  over  white,  is  a beauti- 
ful and  a canarous  bird,  whiffling  all  the  fpring  and  fummer 
time  with  a note,  at  a didance,  the  mod  pleafmg  of  all  the 
grove.  It  is  the  deeped  toned  warbler  of  the  woods ; but  it 
is  rather  unpleafant  in  a cage,  being  loud  and  deafening.  It 
lays  four  or  five  biuifh  eggs,  Tn  a ned  ufually  built  at  the 
flump  of  fome  old  hawthorn,  well  piaidered  on  the  infide 
with  clay,  draw,  and  hair. 

Pieafmg,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the  Blue-bird, 
defcribed  by  Bellonius,  is  in  every  refpeft  far  fuperior. — 
This  beautiful  animal  entirely  refembles  a blackbird  in  all 
but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  highed  parts  of  the  Alps, 
and  even  there  choofes  the  mod  craggy  rocks,  and  the  mod 
frightful  precipices  for  its  refdence.  As  it  is  rarely  caught, 
it  is  in  high  edimation  even  in  the  countries  where  it  breeds, 
but  dill  more  valuable  when  carried  from  home.  It  not 
only  whidles  in  the  mod  delightful  manner,  but  fpeaks  with 

articulate  didindl  voice.  It  is  fo  docile,  and  obferves  all 
things  with  fuch  diligence,  that  though  Waked  at  midnight 
by  any  of  the  family,  it  will  fpeak  and  whidle-  at  the  word  of 
command.  Its  colour  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  from 
blue  becomes  black,  which  changes  to  its  original  hue  on 
the  fird  approaches  of  fpring.  It  makes  its  ned  in  deep 
holes,  in  very  high  and  inacceffible  folitudes,  and  removes  it 
not  only  from  the  accedes  of  man,  but  alfo  hides  it  with  fur- 
prifing  cunning  from  the  fhammoy,  and  other  wild  beads 
that  might  annoy  its  young. 
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^ The  manner  of  taking  this  beautiful  bird  is  faid  to  be  this. 
Ihe  fowlers,  either  by  chance  or  by  lying  in  wait,  having 
found  out  the  place  where  it  builds,  take  with  them  a flrong 
fiilt  or  flake,  fuch  as  the  climbers  of  rocks  make  ufe  of  to 
afTifl  them  in  their  defcent.  With  the  afIKtance  of  this, 
they  mount  where  an  indifferent  fpe£lator  would  think  it 
impoffible  to  afcend,  covering  their  heads  at  the  fame  time 
to  ward  off  any  danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or  (tones 
from  above.  At  length,  with  extreme  toil  and  danger,  having- 
arrived  at  the  neft,  they  drawlt^Uf)  from  the  hole  in  which 
it  is  ufually  buried,  and  cherifh  the  young  with  an  affiduity, 
equal  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain  them.  It  produces 
for  the  moft  part  five  young,  and  never  more  ; it  feldom  de- 
fends into  the  plain  country,  flies  fwifter  than  a blackbird, 
and  ufes  the  fame  food. 

The  Fieldfare  and  the  Redwing  make  but  a fhort  flay  in 
this  country.  With  us  they  are  infipid  tunelefs  birds,  flying 
in  floats,  and  excefiively  watchful  to  preferve  the  general 
fafety.  All  their  feafon  of  mufic  and  pleafure  is  employed 
in  the  more  northern  climates,  where  they  fing  mod  delight- 
fully, perched  among  the  fore  ft  s of  maples,  with  which  thofe 
countries  abound.  They  build  their  nefts  in  hedges  ; and 
lay  fix  bluilh-green  eggs  fpotted  with  black. 

The  Stare,  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of  this  tribe  by 
the  gloffy  green  of  its  feathers,  in  fome  lights,  and  the  pur- 
ple in  others,  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  eaves  of  houfes,  towers, 
ruins,  cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  fea.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale  greeniih  afh-colour,  and  makes 
its  neft  of  draw,  fmall  fibres  of  roots,  and  fuch  like.  Its 
voice  is  rougher  than  the  reft  of  this  kind;  but  what  it 
wants  in  the  melody  of  its  note,  kcempenfates  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  taught  to  fpeak.  In  winter  thefe  birds  af- 
femble  in  vaft  flocks,  and  feed  upon  worms  and  infecls.  At 
the  approach  of  fpring,  they  affemble  in  fields  as  if  in  con- 
futation together,  and  for  three  or  four  days  feem  to  take 
no  nourifhment : the  greater  part  leave  the  country;  the 
reft  breed  here  and  bring  up  their  young. 

To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  a hundred  other  birds 
of  nearly  the  thrufh  fize,  and  living  like  them  upon  fruit  and 
berries.  Words  could  not  afford  variety  enough  to  defcribe 
all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign  birds  of  the 
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thrufh  kind.  The  brilliant  green  of  the  emerald,  the  flaming 
red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple  of  the  amethyft,  or  the  bright 
blue  of  the  fapphire,  could  not  by  the  moft  artful  combina- 
tion fhew  any  thing  fo  truly  lively  or  delightful  to  the  fight 
as  the  feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the  tautotol.  Paffing, 
therefore,  over  thefe  beautiful,  but  little -known  birds,  I will 
only  mention  the  American  mock-bird,  the  favourite  fongfler 
of  a region  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage  than  the  f^-q^iiefs  of  their  notes. 

This  valuable  bird  does  3 riot  feem  to  vie  with  the  fea- 
thered inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the  beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage, content  with  qualifications  that  endear  it  to  mankind 
much  more.  It  is  but  a plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the 
fize  of  a thrufh,  of  a white  and  grey  colour,  and  a reddifh 
bill.  It  is  pofTefTed  not  only  of  its  own  natural  notes,  which 
are  mufical  and  folemn,  but  it  can  afiume  the  tone  of  every 
other  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the  wolf  tp  the  raven.  It 
feems  even  to  fport.  itfelf  in  leading  them  affray.  It  will  at 
one  time  allure  the  lefier  birds  with  the  call  of  their  males, 
and  then  terrify  them  when  they  have  come  near  with  the 
fcreams  of  the  eagle.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  foreft  but  it 
can  mimic  ; and  there  is  none  that  it  has  not  at  times  de- 
ceived by  its  call*  But,  not  like  fuch  as  we  ufually  fee 
famed  for  mimicking  with  us,  and  who  have  no  particular 
merit  of  their  own,  the  mock-bird  is  ever  fu reft  to  pleafe 
when  it  is  moll  itfelf.  At  thofe  times  It  ufually  frequents 
the  houfes.  of  the  American  planters  *,  and,  fitting  all  night 
on  the  chimney-top,  pours  forth’ the  fweete  ft  and  the  moft 
various,  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It  would  feem  if  ac- 
counts be  true,  that  the  deficiency  of  moft  other  fong-birds 
in  that  country,  is  made  up  by  this  bird  alone.  They  often 
build  their  nefts.  in  the  fruit-trees  about  houfes,  feed  upon 
berries  and  other  fruits,  and  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic. 
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CH  AP.  HI. 

Q;F  THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  OTHER  SOFT-BI'LLED 
SONG-BIRDS. 

Tt  HE  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the  moderns 
for  its  Tinging,  but  almoft  every  one  of  the  ancients  who  un- 
dertook to  defcribe  beautiful  Nature,  has  contributed  to  raife 
its  reputation.  “ The  nightingale,”  fays  Pliny,  (i  that,  for 
fifteen  days  and  nights,  hid  in  the  thicked  (hades,  continues 
her  note  without  intermidion,  deferves  our  attention  and 
Wonder.  How  furprifirig  that  fo  great  a voice  can  refide  in 
fo  fmall  a body  ! fuch  perfeverance  in  fo  minute  an  animal ! 
With  what  a mufical  propriety  are  the  founds  it  produces 
modulated  ! The  note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a long 
breath,  now  dealing  off  into  a different  cadence,  now  inter- 
rupted by  a break,  then  changing  into  a new  note  by  an  un- 
expected tranfition,  now  feeming  to  renew  the  fame  drain, 
then  deceiving  expectation  ! She  fometimes  feems  to  mur- 
mur within  herfelf ; full,  deep,  (harp,  fwift,  drawling,  trem- 
bling ; now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
fcale  1 In  (hort,  in  that  little  hill  feems  to  refide  all  the  me- 
lody which  man  has  vainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a variety 
of  mufical  indruments.  Some  even  feem  to  be  poffeffed  of 
a different  fong  from  the  red,  and  contend  with  each  other 
with  great  ardour.  The  bird  overcome  is  then  feen  only  to 
difcontinue  its  fong  with  its  life.” 

This  mod  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe  vifits  England 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Augud.  It  is 
found  but  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country, 
being  totally  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North 
Wales.  They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  low  coppices,  and 
generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bufli,  fo  that  they  are 
rarely  feen.  They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  ge- 
nerally continue  it  for  the  whole  night.  For  weeks  together, 
if  undidurbed,  they  fit  upon  the  fame  tree  j and  Shakefpear 
rightly  defcribes  the  nightingale  fitting  nightly  in  the  fame 
. place,  which  I have  frequently  obferved  (lie  feldom  departs 
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From  Pliny’s  defcription,  we  fhould  be  led  to  belieye 
this  bird  poffelfed  of  a perfevering  ftrain  *,  but,  though  it 
is  in  fa£l  fo  with  the  nightingale  in  Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges 
in  England,  the  little  fongftrefs  is  by  no  means  fo  liberal  of 
her  mufic.  Her  note  is  foft,  various,  and  interrupted  *,  fhe 
feldom  holds  it  without  a paufe  above  the  time  that  one  can 
count  twenty.  The  nightingale’s  paufing  fong  would  be  the 
proper  epithet  for  this  bird’s  mufic  with  us,  which  is  more 
pleafmg  than  the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  becaufe  it  is 
heard  at  a time  when  all  the  reft  are  filent. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale  prepares  to  make 
its  neft,  which  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  ftraw,  and 
mofs.  The  neft  being  very  eagerly  fought  after,  is  as  cun- 
ningly fecreted  ; fo  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  found  by 
the  boys  when  they  go  upon  thefe  purfuits.  It  is  built  at 
the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the  bufhes  are  thickeft  and 
beft  covered.  While  the  female  continues  fitting,  the  male 
at  a good  diftance,  but  always  within  hearing,  cheers  the 
patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  ftiort  interruption  of 
his  fong,  often  gives  her  warning  of  approaching  danger. 
She  lays  four  or  five  eggs ; of  which  but  a part  in  our  cold 
climate  come  to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this  bird’s  rnufic,  has 
induced  many  to  abridge  its  liberty  to  be  fecured  of  its  fong. 
Indeed,  the  greateft  part  of  what  has  been  written  concerning 
it  in  our  country,  confifts  in  directions  how  to  manage  it  for 
domdllic  finging ; while  the  hiftcry  of  the  bird  is  confined  to* 
dry  receipts  or  fitting  it  to  the  cage.  Its  fong,  however,  in 
captivity,  is  not  fo  very  alluring  ; and  the  tyranny  of  taking 
it  from  thofe  hedges  where  only  it  is  moii  pleafing,  ftill  mote 
depreciates  its  imprifor.cd  efforts.  Gefner  alfures  us,  that  it 
is  not  only  the  moft  agreeable  fongfter  in  a cage,  but  that  it  is 
pofiefled  of,a  moft  admirable  faculty  of  talking.  Fie  tells  the 
following  ftory  in  proof  of  his  affertion,  which  he  fays  was 
communicated  to  him  by  a friend.  <c  Whilft  I was  at  Ra- 
tifbone,”  fays  his  correfpondent,  i(  I put  up  at  an  inn,  the 
lign  of  the  Golden  Crown,  where  my  hoft  had  three  night- 
ingales. What  I am  going  to  repeat  is  wonderful,  almoft 
incredible,  and  yet  is  true.  The  nightingales  were  placed 
feparately,  fo  that  each  was  fhut  up  by  itfelf  in  a dark 
cage.  It  happened  at  that  time,  being  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  when  thofe  birds  are:  wont  to  fing  indefatigably,  that 
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X was  fo  afflicted  with  the  done,  that  I could  fleep  but 
very  little  all  night.  It  was  ufual  then  about  midnight, 
when  there  was  no  noife  in  the  houfe,  but  all  Hill,  to  hear 
the  two  nightingales  jangling  and  talking  with  each  other, 
and  plainly  imitating  men’s  difcourfes.  For  my  part  I was 
almod  adonifhed  with  wonder ; for  at  this  time,  when  ail 
was  quiet  elfe,  they  held  conference  together,  and  repeated 
whatever  they  had  heard  among  the  guefts  by  day.  Thofe 
two  of  them  that  were  mod  notable,  and  mailers  of  this  art, 
were  fcarce  ten  feet  dillant  from  one  another.  The  third 
hung  more  remote,  fo  that  I could  not  fo  well  hear  it  as  I lay 
a-bed.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  thofe  two  provoked 
each  other  ; and  by  anfwering,  invited  and  drew  one  another 
to  fpeak.  Yet  did  they*  not  confound  their  words,  or  talk 
both  together,  but  rather  utter  them  alternately  and  of 
courfe.  Befides  the  daily  difcourfe  of  the  guefts,  they 
chaunted  out  two  dories,  which  generally  held  them  from 
midnight  till  morning ; and  that  with  fuch  modulations  and 
inflexions,  that  no  man  could  have  taken  to  come  from 
fuch  little  creatures.  When  I afked  the,  hoft  if  they  had 
been  taught,  or  whether  he  obferved  their  talking  in  the 
night;  he  anfwered,  no:  the  fame  faid  the  whole  family. 
But  I,  who  could  not  fleep  for  nights  together,  was  perfeXiy 
jfenfible  of  their  difcourfe.  One  of  their  (lories  was  con- 
cerning the  tapder  and  his  wife,  who  refufed  to  follow  him 
to  the  wars,  as  he  defired  her:  For  the  hufband  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  his  wife,  as  far  as  I underftood  by  the  birds,  that 
he  would  leave  his  fervice  in  that  inn,  and  go  to  the  wars  in 
hopes  of  plunder.  But  (lie  refufed  to  follow  him,  refolving 
to  (lay  either  at  Ratifbone,  or  go  to  Nuremberg.  There 
was  a long  and  earned  contention  between  them ; and  all 
this  dialogue  the  birds  repeated.  They  even  repeated  the 
unfeemly  words  which  were  cad  out  » between  them,  and 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  fuppreued  and  kepta  fecret. 
But  the  birds,  not  knowing  the  difference  between  moded, 
immoded,  honed,  and  filthy  words,  did  out  with- them. 
The  other  (lory  was  concerning  the  war  which  the  emperor 
was  then  threatening  againd  the  Protedants;  which  the 
birds  probably  heard  from  fome  of  the  generals  that  had 
conferences  in  the  houfe.  Thefe  things  did  they  repeat  in 
the  night  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  there  was  a deep  filence. 
}3ut  in  the  day-time,  for  the  mod  part,  they  were  filent,  and 
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feemed  to  do  nothing  but  meditate  and  revolve  with  them- 
Selves  upon  what  the  guefts  conferred  together  as  they  fat  at 
table,  or  in  their  walks.  I verily  had  never  believed  our 
Pliny  writing  fo  many  wonderful  things  concerning  thefe 
little  creatures,  had  I not  myfelf  feen  with  my  eyes,  and 
heard  them  with  my  ears  uttering  fuch  things  as  I have  re- 
lated. Neither  yet  can  I of  a hidden  write  all,  or  call  to  re- 
membrance every  particular  that  l have  heard.’* 

Such  is  the  fagadty  afcribed  to  the  nightingale  ; it  is  but 
to  have  high  reputation  for  any  one  quality,  and  the  world  is 
ready  enough  to  give  us  fame  for  others  to  which  w'e  have 
yery  fmali  pretenfions.  But  there  is  a little  bird,  rather 
celebrated  for  its  affe&ion  to  mankind  than  its  flinging, 
which,  however,  in  our  climate,  has  the  fweeteft  note  of  all 
others  The  reader  already  perceives  that  l mean  the  red- 
breast, the  well-known  friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in 
every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal.  The  note  of  other  birds 
is  louder,  and  their  inflexions  more  capricious;  but  this 
bird’s  voice  is  foft,  tender,  and  well-fupported ; and  the 
more  to  be  valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the  greateft  part  of  the 
winter.  If  the  nightingale’s  long  has  been  compared  to  the 
fiddle,  the  red-breaft’s  voice  has  all  the  delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  red-breaft,  during  the  fpring,  haunts  the  wood,  the 
grove,  and  the  garden ; it  retires  to  the  thickeft  and  fhadieft 
hedge-rows  to  breed  in.  But  in  winter  it  feems  to  become 
more  domeftic,  and  often  to  claim  protection  from  man. 
Moft  of  the  foft-billed  birds,  the  nightingale,  the  fwallow, 
and  the  tit-moufe,  leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  infeCl 
food  is  no  longer  offered  in  plenjy  ; but  the  red-breaft  con- 
tinues wdth  us  the  year  round,  and  endeavours  to  fupport  the 
famine  of  winter  by  chirping  round  the  w^arm  habitations  of 
mankind,  by  coming  into  thoTe  fhelters  where  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon  is  artificially  expelled,  and  w'here  infecls  them- 
felves  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the  fam$ 
caufe. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different  places : in  fome 
countries,  its  neft  is  ufually  found  in  the  crevice  of  fome 
moffy  bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  a hawthorn  in  hedge-rows  ; in 
others,  it  chufes  the  thickeft  coverts,  and  hides  its  neft  with 
oak  leaves.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  five,  of  a dull  white, 
with  reddifh  ftreaks. 
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The  Lark,  whether  the  fky-lark,  the  wood,  or  the  tit- 
lark, bing  all  did  in  gui  lb  able  -from  other  little  birds  by  the 
length  of  their  heel,  are  louder  in  their  fong  than  either  of 
the  former,  but  not  fo  pleafing.  Indeed,  the  mafic  of  every 
bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleafing  fenfations ; it  is 
but  the  mirth  of  a little  animal,  infenfible  of  its  unfortunate 
fituation ; it  is  the  landfcape,  the  grove,  the  golden  break 
of  day,  the  conteft  upon  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from 
branch  to  branch,  the  foaring  in  the  air,  and  the  anfwering 
of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird’s  fong  its  true  relilli.  Thefe 
united,  improve  each  other,  and  raife  the  mind  to  a hate  of 
tjie  higheh,  yet  moh  harmlefs  exultation.  Nothing  can  in 
this  fituation  of  mind  be  more  pleafing  than  to  fee  the  lark 
warbling  upon  the  wing  ; railing  its  note  as  it  foars  until  it 
feems  loh  in  the  immenfe  heights  above  us  *,  the  note  con- 
tinuing, the  bird,  itfelf  unfeen ; to  fee  it  then  defcending 
with  a fwell  as  it  cpmes  from  the  clouds,  yet  finking  by  de- 
grees as  it  approaches  its  neh,  the  fpot  where  all  its  ^ifedlions 
are  centered  ; the  fpot  that  has  prompted  all  this  joy. 

The  lark  builds  its  neh  upon  the  ground,  beneath  fome 
turf  that  ferves  to  hide  and  hielter  it.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  of  a dulky  hue  in  colour,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  a plover.  It  is  while  hie  is  fitting  that  the  male  thus 
ufually  entertains  her  with  his  Tinging  ; and  while  he  is  rifen 
to  an  imperceptible  height,  yet  he  hill  has  his  loved  partner 
in  his  eye,  nor  once  lofes  light  of  the  neh  either  while  he 
afcends  or  is  defcending.  This  harmony  continues  feveral 
months,  beginning  early  in  the  fpring  on  pairing.  In  winter 
they  aflemble  in  flocks  when  their  fong  for  fakes  them,  and 
the  bird-catchers  deftroy  them  in  great  numbers  for  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious. 

The  Black-cap  and  the  Wren,  though  fo  very  diminutive, 
are  yet  prized  by  fome  for  their  linging.  The  former  is 
called  by  fome  the  mock  nightingale  ; and  the  latter  is  ad- 
mired for  the  loudnefs  of  its  note,  compared  to  the  little 
body  from  whence  it  ilfues.  It  muft  be  confefled  that  this 
difproportion  between  the  voice  of  a bird  and  its  fize,  in 
fome  meafure  demands  our  wonder.  Quadrupeds  in  this 
Tefpedf  may  be  confidered  as  mutes  to  them.  The  peacock 
is  louder  than  the  lion,  and  the  rabbit  is  not  fo  loud  as  the 
wren.  But  it  mull  be  confidered  that  birds  are  very  differ- 
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ently  formed  their  lungs  in  fome  meafure  are  extended 
through  their  whole  body,  while  in  quadrupeds  they  lie  only 
in  the  bread.  In  birds  there  are  a variety  of  cells  which 
take  in  the  air,  and  thus  pour  forth  their  contents  at  the  lit- 
tle animal’s  command.  The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  there- 
fore, are  as  refpedfahle  for  their  voices  as  they  might  be 
deemed  inconliderable  for  their  fize. 

All  thefe  foft  billed  birds,  thus  prized  for  their  finging, 
are  rendered  domedic,  and  brought  up  with  afliduity  by 
fuch  as  are  fond  of  their  voices  in  a cage.  The  fame  method 
of  treatment  ferves  for  all,  as  their  food  and  their  habits  are 
nearly  the  fame.  The  manner  of  taking  and  treating  them, 
particularly  the  nightingale,  is  this.  A nightingale’s  ned 
may  be  found  by  obferving  the  place  where  the  male  fings, 
'and  then  by  ftickmg  two  or  three  meal-worms  (a  kind  of 
maggot  found  in  flour)  on  fome  neighbouring  thorn,  which 
when  he  fees  he  will  infallibly  bear  away  to  his  young.  By 
lidening,  he  then  may  be  heard  with  the  female  chirping  to 
the  young  ones  while  they  are  feeding.  When  the  ned  is 
found,  if  the  young  are  not  fledged  enough  to  be  taken,  they 
mud  not  be  touched  with  the  hands,  for  then  the  old  ones 
will  perceive  it,  and  entice  them  away.  They  fiiould  not 
be  taken  till  they  are  aimed  as  full  of  feathers  as  the  old 
ones ; and,  though  they  refufe  their  meat,  yet,  by  opening 
their  bills,  you  may  give  them  two  or  three  fmall  bits 
at  a time,  which  will  make  them  foon  grow  tame,  when 
they  will  feed  themfelves.  They  fhould  be  put,  ned  and 
all,  into  a little  b^fker,  which  fhould  be  covered kup  warm; 
and  they  fhould  be.  fed  every  two  hours.  Their  food  fhould 
be  fheep’s  hearts,  or  other  raw  flefh  meat,  chopped  very  fine, 
and  all  the  Itrings,  fkins,  and  fat,  taken  away.  But  it  fhould 
always  be  mixed  with  hen-eggs*,  boiled  hard,  upon  which  they 
will  feed  and  thrive  abundantly. 

They  fhould  then  be  put  in  cages  like  the  nightingale’s 
back  cage,  with  a little  draw  or  dry  mofs  at  the  bottom  ; but 
when  they  are  grown  large  they  fhould  have  ant’s  mold. 
They  fhould  be  kept  very  clean,  as  indeed  fhould  be  all  fing- 
ing-birds  whatsoever  ; for  otherwife  they  will  have  the  cramp, 
and  perhaps  the  claws  will  drop  off-.  In  autumn  they  will 
fometimes  abdain  from  their  food  for  a fortnight,  unlefs 
two  or  three  meal-worms  be  given  them  twice  or  thrice  a 
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week,  or  two  or  three  fpiders  in  a day;  they  mud  likewife 
have  a little  fafFron  in  their  water.  Figs  chopped  fmali 
among  their  meat  will  help  them  to  recover  their  flefh. 
When  their  legs  are  cramped,  they  fhould  be  anointed  with 
frefh  butter,  or  capon’s  fat,  three  or  four  days  together.  If 
they  grow  melancholy,  put  white  ftigar  candy  into  their  wa- 
ter, and  feed  them  with  fheep’s  heart,  giving  them  three  or 
four  ifteal-worms  in  a day,  and  a few  ants  with  their  eggs. 
They  fhould  alfo  have  fafFron  in  their  water. 

With  regard  to  adult  birds,  thofe  that  are  taken  before 
the  twenty-third  of  April  are  accounted  the  belt,  becaufe 
after  that  they  begin  to  pair.  They  ufually  haunt  woods, 
coppices;  and  quickfet  hedges,  where  they  may  be  taken  in 
trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.  They  fhould  be  placed 
as  near  the  fpot  whete  the  bird  fings  as  pofFible ; and  before 
you  fix  the  trap,  turn  up  the  earth  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
cage,  becaufe  they  will  there  look  for  food.  They  are  alfo 
taken  with  lime  twigs,  placing  them  upon  the  hedge  where 
they  ufually  fing ; and  there  fhould  be  meal-worm^  {tuck  at 
proper  places  to  draw  them  into  the  fnare.  After  they  are 
taken,  their  wings  fhould  be  gently  tied  with  thread,  to  pre- 
ven  their  beating  themfelves  againfl  the  cage.  This  fhould 
be  firft  hung  in  a private  place,  that  the  bird  may  not  be 
difturbed  ; and  it  fhould  be  fed  every  two  hours,  at  fartheft, 
with  fheep’s  heart  and  egg  minced  very  fine,  mixing  it  with 
tneal-worms.  However,  the  firft  food  mull  be  worms,  ants, 
caterpillars,  and  flies.  You  muff,  to  feed  the  bird,  take  it 
in  your  hand,  and  open  the  bill  with  a flick  made  thick  at 
one  end,  giving  it  the  infe£ls,  or  four  or  five  bits  of  food  as 
big  as  peas,  to  entice  it  to  eat.  Its  common  food  fhould  be 
mixed  with  ants,  fo  that  when  the  bird  goes  to  pick  up  the 
ants,  it  may  pick  up  fome  of  that  alfo.  The  nightingale, 
when  caged,  begins  to  fing  about  the  latter  end  of  Novem^ 
ber,  and  continues  its  fong  till  June. 
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Chap.  iv. 

% im ! 

OF  THE  CANARY-BIRD  AND  OTHER  HARD  BILLED 
SINGING-BIRDS'. 

T 

A HE  Canary-bird  is  now  become  fo  common,  and  has 
continued  fo  long  in  a domeftic  (late,  that  its  native  habits 
as  well  as  its  native  country,  feem  aimoft  forgotten.  Though, 
by  the  name,  it  appears  that  thefe  birds  came  originally  from 
the  Canary  Iflands,  yet  we  have  it  only  from  Germany, 
where  they  are  bred  up  in  great  numbers,  and  fold  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  At  what  period  they  were  brought 
into  Europe  is  not  well  known  ; but  it  is  certain  that  about 
a century  ago  they  were  fold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept 
only  for  the  amufement  of  the  great.  They  hate  fince  been 
multiplied  in  great  abundance  j and  their  price  is  diminifhed 
in  proportion  to  their  plenty. 

In  its  native  iflands,  a region  equally  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  landfcapes  and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  Canary* 
bird  is  of  a dulky  grey  colour,  and  fo  different  from  thofe 
ufually  feen  in  Europe,  that  fome  have  even  doubted  whe* 
ther  it  be  of  the  fame  fpecies*  With  us,  they  have  that  va* 
riety  of  colouring  ufual  in  all  domeftic  fowls  ; fome  white, 
fome  mottled,  fome  beautifully  (haded  with  green  ; but  they 
are  more  efteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty,  having 
a high  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  thofe  of  the  finch  tribe 
have,  continuing  for  fome  time  in  one  breath  without  inter- 
office, then  raifing  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with 
great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  Canary-bird,  qext  to  the 
nightingale,  the  moft  celebrated  fongfter  \ and,  as  it  is  more 
eafily  reared  than  any  of  the  foft-billed  birds,  and  continues 
its  fong  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  moft  common 
in  our  houfes.  Rules,  therefore,  have  been  laid  down,  and 
copious  inftru&ions  given,  for  breeding  thefe  birds  in  a do- 
meftic (late  ; which,  as  a part  of  them  may  conduce  towards 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  bird,  I will  take  leave  to  tranferibe. 

In  choofing  the  Canary-bird,  thofe  are  belt  that  appear 
with  life  and  boldnefs,  (landing  upright  upon  the  perch, 
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like  a fparrow-hawk,  and  not  apt  to  be  frighted  at  every 
thing  that  ftirs.  If  its  eyes  look  cheerful  and  not  drowfy,  it 
is  a fign  of  health  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  hides  its  head 
under  the  wing,  and  gathers  its  body  up,  thefe  are  fymptoms 
of  its  being  out  of  order.  In  choofing  them  the  melody  of 
the  fong  fhould  alfo  be  minded : fome  will  open  with  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  running  through  a variety  of 
modulations,  end  like  the  tit-lark.  Others  will  begin  like 
the  fky-lark,  and,  by  a foft  melodious  turn,  fall  into  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale.  Thefe  are  leflons  taught  this  bird 
in  its  domeftic  date,  and  generally  taught  it  by  others  j but 
its  native  note  is  loud,  {brill,  piercing,  and  enough  to  deafen 
the  hearers.  There  are  perfons  who  admire  each  of  thefe 
fongs,  but  the  fecond  is  in  the  mofl  general  eftimation. 

Canary-birds  fometimes  breed  all  the  year  round  ; but 
they  moll  ufuaily  begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  to  breed  in 
June  and  Auguft.  Tbofe  are  faid  to  be  the  bed  breeders 
that  are  produced  between  the  Englifh  and  the  French. 

Towards  the  latter  end  pf  March,  a cock  and  a hen  fhould  . 
be  put  together  in  a fmall  cage,  where  they  will  peck  at 
each  other  in  the  beginning,  but  will  foon  become  tho- 
roughly reconciled.  The  room  where  they  are  kept  to  breed 
fhould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  let  the  birds  have  the  benefit  of 
the  morning  fun,  and  the  windows  fhould  be  of  wire,  not 
glafs,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  floor 
of  the  room  fhould  be  kept  clean,  and  fometimes  there  fhould 
be  dry  gravel  or  fand  fifted  upon  it.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
two  windows,  one  at  each  end,  and  feveral  perches  at  pro- 
per diftances  for  the  birds  to  fettle  on,  as  they  fly  backwards 
and  forwards.  A tree  in  the  middle  of  the  room  would  be 
the  molt  convenient  to  divert  the  birds,  and  fometimes  to 
ferve  for  building  their  neds  upon. 

In  Germany  they  prepare  a large  room,  and  build  it  in 
the  manner  of  a barn,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  with 
a fquare  place  at  each  end,  and  feveral  holes  to  go  into  thofe 
fquare  places.  In  thofe  outlets  they  plant  feveral  forts  of 
trees,  in  which  the  birds  take  great  delight  to  fing  and  breed. 
The  bottom  of  the  place  they  drew  with  fand,  and  upon  it 
cad  rape-feed,  chick-weed,  and  groundfel,  which  the  old 
birds  feed  upon  while  breeding.  In  the  body  of  the  houfe 
they  put  all  forts  of  duff  for  building  the  ned,  and  brooms, 
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one  under  the  other,  in  all  the  corners,  for  the  birds  to  build 
in.  Thefe  they  feparate  by  partitions  from  each  other,  to 
prevent  thofe  above  flying  down  upon,  or  otherwife  incom- 
moding fuch  as  breed  below.  The  light  alfo  is  excluded, 
for  no  bird  is  fond  of  having  light  come  to  its  neft. 

With  us  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  lefs  expenfive ; a 
little  breeding-cage  fometimes  fuffices,  but  feldom  any  thing 
more  extenfive  than  a fmall  room.  V/hile  the  birds  are 
pairing,  it  is  ufual  to  feed  them  with  foft  meat;  that  is, 
bread,  maw-feed,  a little  fcalded  rape-feed,  and  near  a third 
part  of  an  egg.  The  room  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  fluff 
for  making  their  nefls;  fuch  as  fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  and 
hair.  Thefe  materials  fhould  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then 
mixed  and  tied  together  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  birds 
may  readily  pull  out  what  they  want.  This  fhould  be  hung 
in  a proper  part  of  the  room,  and  the  male  will  take  his  turn 
in  building  the  neft,  fitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  feeding  the 
young.  They  are  generally  two  or  three  days  in  building 
their  nefts  ; the  hen  commonly  lays  five  eggs ; and  in  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  days  the  young  will  be  excluded.  So  prd- 
lific  are  thefe  birds  fometimes,  that  the  female  will  be  ready 
to  hatch  a fecond  brood  before  the  firft  are  able  to  quit  the 
neft.  On  thefe  occafions,  fhe  leaves  the  neft  and  the  young 
to  provide  herfelf  with  another  to  lay  her  new  brood  in.  In 
the  mean  time  the  male,  more  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his 
truft,  breeds  up  the  young  left  behind,  and  fits  them  for  a 
ftate  of  independence. 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  the  old  ones  fhould 
be  fupplied  with  a fufftciency  of  foft  food  every  day,  with 
likewife  frefti  greens,  fuch  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  chick- 
weed  ; in  June,  fhepherd’s  purfe  ; and  in  July  and  Auguft, 
plantane.  They  are  never  to  have  groundfel  after  the  veung 
are  excluded.  With  thefe  different  delicacies,  the  old  ones 
will  take  particular  care  to  feed  and  bring  up  their  young; 
but  it  is  ufual  when  they  can  feed  themlelves  to  be  taken 
from  the  neft  and  put  into  cages.  Their  meat  then  is  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine 
bread,  and  a little  fcalded  rape-feed:  this  muft  be  bruifed 
till  it  becomes  fine,  and  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  a little 
maw-feed;  after  which  blend  all  together;  which  is  to  be 
fupplied  them  frefti  every  day. 
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The  Canary-bird,  by  being  kept  in  company  with  the  lin- 
net or  the  goldfinch,  pairs  and  produces  a mixed  breed, 
more  like  the  Canary-bird,  and  refernbiing  it  chiefly  in  its 
fong.  Indeed  all  this  tribe  with  ftrong  bills  and  piercing 
notes,  and  feeding  upGn  grainy . have  the  moft  ftrong  fimiii- 
tude  to  each  other,  and  may  juftiy  be  fuppofed,  as  Mr. 
Buffon  imagines,  to  come  from  the  fame  original.  They 
all  breed  about  the  fame  time  ; they  frequent  the  fame  ve- 
getables ; they  build  in  theifame  hedges  and  trees  5 and  are 
brought  up  for  the  Cage  with  the  fame  food  and  precautions. 
The  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  and  the  goldfinch,  when  we  know 
the  hiftory  of  the  Canary-bird,  have  fcarce  any  peculiarities 
that  can  attra£l  our  curiofity,  or  require  our  care.  The 
only  art  neceffary  with  all  thofe  that  have  no  very  fine. note 

is  to  breed  them  up  under  fome  more  pleafing  harmonift . 

The  goldfinch  learns  a fine  fong  from  the  nightingale  ; and 
the  linnet  and  bullfinch  may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild 
notes  of  Nature,  to  whittle  a lopg  and  regular  Jtune. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  SWALLOW  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

An  idea  of  any  one  bird  in  the  former  claffes  will  give  us 
fome  tolerable  conception  of  the  reft.  By  knowing  the  lin- 
net or  the  Canary-bird,  we  have  fome  notion  of  the  manners 
of  the  goldfinch  5 by  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  the  nightin- 
gale, we  fee  alfo  that  of  the  black-cap  or  the  tit-moufe.  But 
the  fwallow  tribe  feems  to  be  entirely  different  from  all  the 
former  : different  in  their  form,  different  in  their  habits,  and 
unlike  in  all  the  particulars  of  their  hiftory. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  Goat-fucker,  which  may  be 
ftyled  a no<Turnal  fwallow  *,  it  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind, 
and  is  known  by  its  tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that  of  the 
common  fwallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at  evening,  and  makes 
a loud  Angular  noife,  like  the  whur  of  a fpinning-wheel.  To 
this  alfo  belongs  the  Houfe-fwallow,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a defcription  ; the  Martin,  inferior  in  fize  to 
the  former,  and  the  tail  much  lefs  forked  ; it  differs  alfo  in 
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its  n eft,  which  is  covered  at  top,  while  that  of  the  houfe- 
f wallow  is  open  ; and  the  Swift;  rather  larger  than  the  houfe-* 
fallow,  with  all  the  toes  (landing  forward;  in  which  it, 
differs  from  the  reft  of  its' kind:  All  theft  refemble  each: 

other  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  notr  without  difficulty  the  fmaller 
kinds  are  known  afunder. 

Theft  are  all  known  by  their  very  large  mouths,  which,! 
when  they  fly,  are  always  kept  open  ; they  are  not  lefs  re- 
markable for  their  (hort,  (lender  feet,  which  fcarce  are  able, 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  their  bodies ; their  wings  are  or 
immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk  ; their  plumage  is  globed 
with  a rich  purple  *,  and  their  note  is  a (light  twittering, 
which  they  fddorn  exert  but  upon  the- wdng. 

This  peculiar  conformation  feems  attended  with  a fimilar 
peculiarity'  of  manners.  Their  food  is  infefts,  which  they 
always  pur fue  flying.  For  this  reafon,  during  fine  weather, 
when  the  infttls  are  moft  likely  to  be  abroad,  the  fwallows 
are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  ften.purfuing  their  prey 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  and  agility.  All  (mailer  animals, 
in  fome  meafure,-  find  fafety  by  winding,  and  turning,  when 
they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  greater  : the  lark  thus  evades  the 
purfuit  of  the  hawk,  and  man  the  crocodile.  In  this  manner, 
infers  upon  the  wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the  fwallow;  but 
this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  Nature  to  purfue  them  thro’ 
their  fhorteft  turnings.  Befides  a great  length  of  wing,  it 
is  alfo  provided  with  a long  tail;  which,  like  a rudder,  turns 
it  in  its  moft  rapid  motions  ; -and  thus,  while  it  is  poflefled  o( 
the  greateft  fwiftnefs,  it  is  alfo  polfefied  of  the  mod  extreme 

agility.  ‘ • : * - •••'*-',  ••  * 

Early,  therefore  in  the  fpring,  when  the  returning  fun.be- 
gins  to  rouze  the  infe£t  tribe  from  their  annual  (late  of  tor- 
pidity, when  the  gnat  and  the  beetle  put  off  their  earthly 
robes  and  venture  into  air,  the  fwallow  then  is  feen  return- 
ing from  its  long  migration  beyond  the  ocean,  and  making 
its° way  feebly  to  the  (bore.  At  firft  with  the  timidity  of  a 
flranger,  it  appears  but  feldom,  and  flies  but  (lowly  and 
heavily  along.  As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  and  its  infect 
f'upply  increafes,  it  then  gathers  greater  ftrengthand  a&ivity. 
But  it  fometimes  happens  that  a rainy  feafon,  by  repelling 
the  infers,  (lints  the  fwallow  in  its  food  ; the  poor  bird  is 
then  feexv  (lowly  (kimming  along  the  furface  of  the  ground,, 
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and  often  refling  after  a flight  of  a few  minutes.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  it  keeps  on  the  wing,  and  moving  with  a ra- 
pidity that  nothing  can  efcape.  When  the  weather  pro- 
mifes  to  be  fair,  the  infe£l-tribe  feel  the  genial  influence, 
and  make  bolder  flights ; at  that  time  the  fwallow  follows 
them  in  their  aerial  journey  s,  and  often  riles  to  imperceptible 
heights  in  the  purfuit.  When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
foul,  the  infedls  feel  the  firft  notices  of  it ; and  from  the 
fwallow’s  following  low  we  are  often  apprifed  of  the  ap- 
proaching change. 

When  fummer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more  than  a fufh- 
cient  fupply  for  fuftaining  the  wants  of  nature  every 
where  offers,  the  fwallow  then,  begins  to  think  of  forming  a 
progeny.  The  neft  is  built  with  great  induftry  and  art,  par- 
ticularly by  the  common  fwallow,  which  builds  it  on  the 
tops  of  chimneys.  The  martin  flicks  it  to  the  eaves  of 
lioufes.  The  goat-fucker,  as  we  are  told,  builds  it  on  the  bare 
ground.  This  neft  it  built  with  mud  from  fome  neighbour- 
ing brook,  well  tempered  with  the  bill,  moiftened  with  wa- 
ter, for  the  better  adhefion  ; and  ftill  farther  kept  firm,  by 
long  grafs  and  fibres;  withjn  it  is  lined  with  gpofe  feathers, 
which  are  ever  the  warmeft  and  the  neateft.  The  martin 
covers  its  neft  at  top,  and  has  a door  to  enter  at ; the  fwal- 
low leaves  hers  quite  open.  But  our  European  nefts  are  no- 
thing to  be  compared  with  thofe  the  fwallow  builds  on  the 
coafts  of  China  and  Coromandel ; the  defcription  of  which  I 
will  give  in  the  plain,  honeft  phrafe  of  Willoughby.  <c  On 
the  fea-coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  China,”  fays  he,  “ a fort  of 
party-coloured  birds,  of  the  fhape  of  fwailows,  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  their  breeding  time,  come  out 
of  the  mid-land  country  to  the  rocks,  and  from  the  foam  or 
froth  of  the  fea-water,  dafhing  againft  the  bottom  of  the 
rocks,  gather  a certain  clammy,  glutinous  matter,  perchance 
the  fpawn  of  whales  or  other  young  fifties,  of  which  they 
build  their  nefts,  wherein  they  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch 
their  young.  Thefe  nefts,  the  Chinefe  pluck  from  the  rocks, 
and  bring  them  in  great  numbers  into  the  Eaft  Indies  to  fell. 
They  are  efteemed,  by  gluttons,  as  great  delicacies ; who, 
diflblving  them  in  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  are  very  fond 
of  them  ; far  before  oyfters,  mulhrooms,  or  other  dainty  and 
hquorifli  morfels.”  What  a pity  this  luxury  hath  not  been 
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introduced  among  us,  and  then  our  great  feafters  might  be 
enabled  to  eat  a little  more ! 

The  fwallow  ufually  lays  from  five  to  fix  eggs,  of  a white 
colour,  fpeckled  with  red ; and  fometimes  breeds  twice  a- 
year.  When  the  young  brood  are  excluded,  the  fwallow 
fupplies  them  very  plentifully,  the  firft  brood  particularly,’ 
when  {he  finds  herfelf  capable  of  producing  two  broods  in  a 
year.  This  happens  when  the  parents  come  early,  when  the 
feafon  is  peculiarly  mild,  and  when  they  begin  to  pair 
foon.  Sometimes  they  find  a difficulty  in  rearing  even  a. 
fmgie  neft,  particularly  when  the  weather  has  been  fevere, 
or  their  nefts  have  been  robbed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon.  By  thefe  accidents,  this  important  talk  is  fome- 
times deferred  to  the  middle  of  September. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September,  they  leave  us  ; and  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  their  departure,  affemble  in  vaft  flocks, 
on  houfe  tops,-  as  if  deliberating  on  the  fatiguing  journey 
that  lay  before  them.  This  is  no  flight  undertaking,  as  their 
flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal,  and  along  the  whole 
Morocco  fhcre.  There  are  fome,  however,  left  behind  in 
this  general  expedition,  that  do  not  part  till  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  red.  Thefe  are  chiefly  the  latter  weakly 
broods,  which  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  fet  out.  They 
are  fometimes  even  too  feeble  to  venture,  till  the  fetting  in 
of  winter  ; while  their  parents  vainly  exhort  them  to  efforts 
which  inftindt  affures  them  they  are  incapable  of  performing. 
Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  wretched  little  families,  being 
compelled  to  Hay,  perifli  the  firft  cold  weather  that  comes  *, 
while  the  tender  parents  {hare  the  fate  of  their  offspring, 
and  die  with  their  new-fledged  brood. 

Thofe  that  migrate,  are  firft  obferved  to  arrive  in  Africa, 
as  Mr.  Adanfon  affures  us,  about  the  beginning  of  O&ober. 
They  are  thought  to  have  performed  their  fatiguing  journey 
in  the  fpaee  of  feven  days.  They  are  fometimes  feen,  when 
interrupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their  courfe  far 
off  at  fea,  and  lighting  upon  whatever  {hip  they  find  in  their 
paffage.  They  then  feem  fpent  with  famine  and  fatigue ; 
yet  {till  they  boldly  venture  when  refreftyed  by  a few  hours 
reft,  to  renew  their  flight,  and  continue  the  courfe  which 
they  had  been  fteering  before. 

Thefe  are  fadts,  proved  by  inconteftibie  authority ; yet  it 
is  a doubt  whether  all  fwallows  migrate  in  this  manner,  or 
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.whether  there  may  not  be  fome  fpecies  of  this  animal  that, 
.though  externally  alike,  are  fo  internally  different,  as  to  be 
very  differently  affe&ed  by  the  approach  of  winter.  We  are 
affured  from  many,  and  thefe  not  contemptible  witneffes., 
that  fwallows  hide  themfelves  in  holes  under  ground,  joined 
dole  together,  bill  againft  bill,  and  feet  againft  feet.  Some 
inform  us  that  they  have  feen  them  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  even  from  under  the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they  are 
afferted  to  pafs  the  winter,  without  motion.  Reaumur, 
who  particularly  interefted  himfelf  in  this  inquiry,  received 
feveral  accounts  of  bundles  of  fwallows  being  thus  found  in 
quarries,  and  under  the  water.  Thefe  men,  therefore,  have  a 
right  to  fome  degree  of  aflent ; and  are  not  to  lofe  all  credit 
from  our  ignorance  of  what  they  aver. 

All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  differed,  are  formed 
within  like  other  birds ; and  feem  to  offer  no  obfervable  va- 
riety. Indeed,  that  they  do  not  hide  themfelves  under  water, 
has  been  pretty  well  proved,  by  the  noted  experiment  of 
Prifch,  who  tied  feveral  threads  died  in  water-colours,  round 
the  legs  of  a great  number  of  fwallows,  that  were  preparing 
for  their  departure : thefe  upon  their  return  the  enfuing 
fummer,  brought  their  threads  back  with  them,  no  way  da- 
maged in  their  colour^  which  they  moft  certainly  would, 
if,  during  the  winter,  they  had  been  fteeped  in  water : yet 
ftill  this  isr  a fubjedf  on  which  we  muff  fufpend  our  affent, 
as  Klein,  the  naturalift,  has  brought  fuch  a number  of  proofs 
in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  fwallows  are  torpid  in  winter, 
as  even  the  moft  incredulous  muft  allow  to  have  fome  degree 
■of  probability. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  HUMMING-BIRD,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Having  given  fome  hiftory  of  the  manners  of  the  moft 
remarkable  birds  of  which  accounts  can  be  obtained,  I might 
now  go  to  a very  extenlive  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  fplendor 
and  the  variety  of  their  plumage  : but  the  defeription  of  the 
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colours  of  a beautiful  bird,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  inform 
or  entertain  ; it  rather  excites  a longing,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  wsords  to  fatisfy.  Naturalids,  indeed,  have  endea- 
voured to  fatisfy  this  defire,  by  coloured  prints ; but,  befide 
that  thefe  atbed  give  only  a faint  refemblance  of  Nature, 'and 
are  a very  indifferent  kind  of  painting,  the  bird  itfelf  has  a 
thcufand  beauties,  that  the  mod  exquifite  artid  is  incapable  of 
imitating.  They,  for  indance,  who  imagine  they  have  a 
complete  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  little  tribe  of  Manikin 
birds,  from  the  pictures  we  have  of  them,  will  find  them- 
fel  ves  deceived,  when  they  compare  their  draughts  with 
Nature.  The  fhining' greens,  the  changeable  purples,  and 
the  gloffy  reds,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pencil ; and  very 
far  beyond  the  coloured  print,  which  is  but  a poor  fubditute 
to  painting.  I have  therefore  declined  entering  into  a mi- 
nute defeription  of  foreign  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind  ; as 
founds  would  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  colours. 

There  is  one  fpecies,  however,  that'  I will  conclude  the 
hidory  of  this  clafs  with ; as,  though  the  lead,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  others.  In  qua- 
drupeds, the  fmalled' animals  are  noxious,  ugly,  and  loath- 
fome ; the  fmalled  of  birds  are  the  mod  beautiful,  innocent, 
and  fportive.  Of  all  thofe  that  flutter  in  the  garden,  or 
paint  the  landfcape,  the  Humming-bird  is  the  mod  delight- 
ful to  look  upon,  and  the  mod  in  often  five. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal,  there  are  fix  or  feven  va- 
rieties, from  the  fize  of  a fmall  wren,  down  to  that  of  an 
humble-bee.  An  European  could  never  have  fuppofed  a 
bird  exiding  fo  very  fmall,  and  yet  completely  furnifhed  out 
with  a bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  intedines,  exaftly  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  larged  kind.  A bird  not  fo  big  as  the 
end  of  one’s  little  finger,  would  probably  be  fuppofed  but  a 
creature  of  imagination, ' were  it  not  feen  in  infinite  num- 
bers, and  as  frequent  as  butterflies  in  a fummer’s  day,  fport- 
ing  in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower,  and  ex- 
tracting their  fweets  with  its"  little  bill. 

The  fmalled  humming-bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a hazel- 
nut. The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black  ; but  thofe  on 
its  body,  and  under  its  wings,  are  of  a greenifh  brown  with  a 
fine  red  cad,  or  glofs,  which  no  filk  or  velvet  can  imitate, 
It  has  a fmall  crell  on  its  head,  green  at  the  bottom,  and  as 
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were  gilded  at  the  top;  and  which  fpavkles  in  the  fun  like  a 
-little  (tar  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  The  bill  is  black, 
straight,  llender,  and  of  the  length  of  a fmall  pin.  The 
larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  as  big  as  the  common 
wren,  and  without  a creft  on  its  head ; but,  to  make  amends, 
it  is  covered,  from  the  throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with 
changeable  crimfon-coloured  feathers, that,  in  different  lights, 
change  to  a variety  of  beautiful  colours,  much  like  an  opal. 
The  heads  of  both  are  fmall,  with  very  little  round  eyes  as 
black  as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much- thefe  add  to  the  high  finifhing 
and  beauty  of  a rich  luxurious  weflern  landfcape.  As  foon  as 
the  fun  isrifen,  the  humming-birds,  of  different  kinds,  are  feen 
fluttering  about-the  flowers,  without  ever  lighting  upon  them. 
Their  wings  aredn  fuch  rapid  motion, -that  it  is  impoflible  to 
difeern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glittering.  They  are 
never  hill,  but  continually  in  motion,  vifiting  flower  after 
flower,  and  extracting  its  honey  as  if  with  a kifs.  For  this 
purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  a forky  tongue,  that  enters 
the  cup  of  the  flower  and  extracts  , its  neCtared  tribute. 
Upon  this  alone  they  fubfifl.  The  rapid  motion  of  their 
wings  brings  out  a humming  found,  from  whence  they  have 
their  name  ; for  whatever  divides  the  air  fwiftly,  muft  thus 
produce  a murmur. 

The  nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  not  lefs  curious  than  the  reft : 
they  are  fupended  in  the  air,  at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an 
orange,  a pomgranate,  or  a citron-tree ; fometimes  even  in 
houfes,  if  they  find  a fmall  and  convenient  twig  for  the  pur- 
pofe. The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in 
-queft  of  materials  ; fuch  as  cotton,  fine  mofs,  and  the  fibres 
of  vegetables.  Of  thefe  materials  a nefl  is  compofed,  of  about 
the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg  cut  in  two,  admirably  contrived,  and 
warmly  lined  with  cotton.  They  lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and 
never  more,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  as  white  as  fnow, 
with  here  and  there  a yellow  fpeck.  The  male  and  the  female 
fit  upon  the  nefl  by  turns;  but  the  female  takes  to  herfelf  the 
greatefl  fhare.  She  feldom  quits  the  nefl,  except  a few  minutes 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  dew  is  upon  the 
flowers,  and  their  honey  in  perfection.  During  this  fhort  in- 
terval, the  male  takes  her  place  ; for,  as  the  egg  is  fo  fmall,  the 
expofing  it  ever  fo  fhort  a time  to  the  weather,  would  be  apt 
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to  injure  its  contents,  the  furface  expofed  being  fo  great  in 
companion  to  the  bulk.  The  time  of  incubation  continues 
twelve  days  5 at  the  end  of  which  the  young  ones  appear, 
much  about  the  fize  of  a blue-bottle  fly.  They  are  at  firft 
bare  ; by  degrees  they  are  covered  with  down  \ and,  at  laft, 
feathers  fucceed,  but  lefs  beautiful  at  firft  than  thofe  of  the 
pld  ones. 

<c  Father  Labat’s  companion  in  the  million  to  America, 
found  the  neft  of  a humming-bird,  in  a ftied  that  was  near 
the  dwelling-houfe,  and  took  it  in  at  a time  when  the  young 
ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  old  j he  then  placed 
them  in  a cage  at  his  chamber-window,  to  be  amufed  by  their 
fportive  *fl utterings' ; but  he  was  foon  furprifed  to  fee  the 
old  ones,  that  came  and  fed  their  brood  regularly  every  hour 
in  the  day.  By  there  means  they  themfelves  foon  grew  fo 
tame  that  they  feldom  quitted  the  chamber  5 but,  without 
any  conftraint,  came  to  live  with  their  young  ones.  All  four 
have  frequently  come  to  perch  upon  their  mafter’s  hand, 
chirruping  as  if  they  had  been  at  liberty  abroad.  Fie  fed 
them  with  a very  fine  clear  pafte,  made  of  wine,  bifcuit,  and 
iugar : they  thruft  their  tongues  into  this  pafte,  till  they 
were  fatisfied,  and  then  fluttered  and  chirruped  about  the 
room.  I never  beheld  any  thing  more  agreeable,”  continues 
he,  “ than  this  lovely  little  family  that  had  taken  pofleffion 
of  my  companion’s  chamber,  and  that  flew  out  and  in  juft 
as  they  thought  proper  \ but  were  ever  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  their  mafter,  when  he  called  them.  In  this  manner  they 
lived  with  him  for  above  fix  months  ; but,  at  a time  when 
he  expe&ed  to  fee  a new  colony  formed,  he  unfortunately 
forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  to  the  deling  at  night,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  rats,  and  he  found  they  were  devoured  in  the 
morning.” 

Thefe  birds,  on  the  continent  of  America,  continue  to 
flutter  the  year  round  j as  their  food,  which  is  the  honey  of 
flowers,  never  forfakes  them  in  thofe  warm  latitudes  where 
they  are  found.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Antilles,  where,  when  the  winter  feafon  approaches,  they 
retire,  and,  as  fome  fay,  continue  in  a torpid  ftate  during  the 
feverity  of  that  feafon.  At  Surinam  arid  Jamaica,  where 
they  conftantly  have  flowers,  thefe  beautiful  birds  are  never 
known  to  difappear. 
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It  is  a doubt  whether  or  not  thefe  birds  have  a continued 
note  in  Tinging.  All  travellers  agree  that,  befide  the  hum- 
ming noife  produced  by  their,  wings,  they  have  a little  inter- 
rupted chirrup;  but  Labat  afferts,  that  they  have  a moft 
plealing  melancholy  melody  in  their  voices,  though  fmall 
and  proportioned  to  the  organs  which  produce  it.  It  is 
very  probable  that,  in  different  places,  their  notes  are  aifo 
different ; and  as  there  are  Tome  that  continue  torpid  all  the 
winter,  there  may  likewife  be  fome  with  agreeable  voices, 
though  the  reft  may  in  general  be  filent. 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  ufe  of  this  pretty  bird’s 
plumage,  in  adorning  their  belts  and  head-drefs.  The  chil- 
dren take  them  in  the  fields  upon  rings  fmeared  with  bird- 
lime : they  approach  the  place  where  the  birds  are  flying, 
and  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  fo  allure  them,  either  by 
the  colour  or  the  found,  that  the  fimple  little  creature  comes 
to  reft  upon  the  ring,  and  is  feized.  They  are  then  inftantly 
killed  and  gutted,  and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry.  Thofe 
who  take  greater  care,  dry  them  in  a ftove,  which  is  not  fo 
likely  to  inj  ure  the  plumage  as  the  foregoing  method.  Their 
beautiful  feathers  were  once  the  ornament  of  the  higheft 
rank  of  favage  nobility  : but  at  prefent  they  take  the  bird  ra- 
ther for  the  purpofe  of  felling  it  as  a curiofity  to  the  Euro- 
peans, than  that  of  ornament  for  themfelves.  All  the  tafte 
for  favage  finery  is  wearing  out  faft,  even  among  the  Ame- 
ricans. They  now*  begin  to  adopt,  if  not  the  drefles  of  Eu- 
rope, at  leaft  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
The  wandering  warrior  is  far  from  thinking  himfelf  fine  at 
prefent  with  his  bow  and  his  feathered  crown  : his  ambition 
reaches  to  higher  ornaments;  a gun,  a blue  fhirt,  and  a 
blanket. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  CRANE  KIND  IN  GENERAL. 

The  progreffions  in  Nature  from  one  clafs  of  beings  to 
another,  are  always  by  flow  and  almoft  imperceptible  de- 
grees. She  has  peopled  the  woods  and  the  fields  with  a 
•variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  birds ; and,  to  leave  no  part 
■of  her  extenfive  territories  untenanted,  fhe  has  flocked  the 
waters  with  its  feathered  inhabitants  alfo  *,  fhe  has  taken 
the  fame  care  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  animals  in 
this  element,  as  fhe  has  done  with  refpefl  to  thofe  of  the 
other ; fhe  has  ufed  as  much  precaution  to  render  water- 
fowl  fit  for  fwimming,  as  fhe  did  in  forming  land-fowl 
for  flight : fhe  has  defended  their  feathers  with  a natural 
■oil,  and  united  their  toes  by  a webbed  membrane  ; by 
which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  fecurity  and  -motion. 
But . between  the  clafles  of  land-birds  that  fhun  the  water, 
5*nd  of  water-fowl  that  are  made  for  fwimming  and  living 
on  it,  flie  has  formed  a very  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  that 
feem  to  partake  of  a middle  nature  ; that,  with  divided  toes, 
feemingiy  fitted  to  live  upon  land,  are  at  the  fame  time  fur- 
nifhed  with  appetites  that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters. 
Thefe  can  properly  be  called  neither  land-birds  nor  water- 
fowl, as  they  provide  all  their  fuflenance  from  watery 
places,  and  yet  are  unqualified  to  feek  it  in  thofe  depths 
where  it  is  often  found  in  greateft  plenty. 
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This  clafs  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  others  rather  by  their  appetites  than  their 
conformation.  Yet  even  in  this  refpedl  they  feem  to  be 
diffidently  difcriminated  by  Nature : as  they  are  to  live 
among  the  waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  fwimming  in  them, 
mod  of  them  have  long  legs,  fitted  for  wading  in  (hallow 
waters,  or  long  bills  proper  for  groping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  marfiiy  places, 
may  be  known,  if  not  by  the  length  of  its  legs,  at  lead  by 
the  fcaly  furface  of  them.  Thofe  who  have  obferved  the 
legs  of  a fnipe  or  a woodcock,  will  eafily  perceive  my 
meaning;  and  how  different  the  furface  of  the  (kin  that 
covers  them  is  from  that  of  the  pigeon  or  the  partridge. 
Mod  birds  of  this  kind  alfo,  are  bare  of  feathers  half  way 
up  the  thigh ; at  lead,  in  all  of  them,  above  the  knee.— 
Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the  waters,  and  having  their 
legs  continually  in  moidure,  prevents  the  growth  of  fea-^ 
thers  on  thofe  parts ; fo  that  there  is  a furprifing  difference 
between  the  leg  of  a crane,  naked  of  feathers  almod  up 
to  the  body,  and  the  falcon,  booted  almod  to  the  very 
toes. 

The  bill  alfo  is  very  didinguifhable  in  mod  of  this  clafs. 
It  is,  in  general,  longer  than  that  of  other  birds,  and  in 
fome  finely  fluted  on  every  fide ; while  at  the  point  it  is 
pofleflTed  of  extreme  fenfibility,  and  furnifhed  with  nerves* 
for  the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the  bottom  of  marlhes, 
where  it  cannot  be  feen.  Seme  birds  of  this  clafs  are  thus 
fitted  with  every  convenience  : they  have  long  legs,  for 
wading  ; long  necks,  for  (looping ; long  bills,  for  fearch- 
ing;  and  nervous  points,  for  feeling.  Others  are  not  fo 
amply  provided  for ; as  fome  have  long  bills,  but  legs  of  no 
great  length;  and  others  have  long  necks,  but  very  (hort 
legs.  It  is  a rule  which  univerfally  holds,  that  where  the  bird’s 
legs  are  long,  the  neck  is  alfo  long  in  proportion.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  incurable  defeat  in  the  bird’s  conformation, 
to  be  lifted  upon  dilts  above  its  food,  without  being  furnifhed 
with  an  indrument  to  reach  it. 

If  we  confider  the  natural  power  of  this  clafs,  in  a com- 
parative view,  they  will  feem  rather  inferior  to  thofe  of 
every  other  tribe.  Their  neds  are  more  Ample  thanv  thofe 
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.of  the  fparrow ; and  their  methods  of  obtaining  food-  lefs 
ingenious  than  thofe  of  the  falcon  : the  pie  exceeds  them 
jn  cunning;  and  though  they  have  all  the  voracioufnefs  of  the 
poultry  tribe,  they  want  their  fecundity.  None  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  have  been  taken  into  man’s  fociety,  or  under  his 
protedfion ; they  are  neither  caged,  like  the  nightingale  ; 
nor  kept  tame,  like  the  turkey  ; but  lead  a life  of  precarious 
liberty,  in  fens  and  marfhes,  at  the  edges  of  lakes,  and  along 
the  fea-fhore.  They  all  live  upon  fifh  or  infedfs,  one  or  two 
only  excepted ; even  thofe  that  are  called  mudfuckers , fuch 
as  the  fnipe  and  the  woodcock,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
grope  the  bottom  of  marihy  places  only  for  fuch  in  lefts  as 
are  depofited  there  by  their  kind,  and  live  in  a vermicular 
flate,  in  pools  and  plafhes,  till  they  take  wing,  and  become 
flying  infefts. 

All  this  clafs,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon  infefts,  their 
food  being  eafily  digeftible,  are  good  td  be  eaten ; while, 
thofe  who  live  entirely  upon  fifh,  abounding  in  oil,  acquire 
in  their  flefh  the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are,  in  general, 
unfit  for  our  tables.  To  favages,  indeed,  and  Tailors  on  a 
long  voyage,  every  thing  that  has  life  feems  good  to  be 
eaten  $ and  we  often  find  them  recommending  thofe  animals 
as  dainties,  which  they  themfelves  would  fpurn  at,  after  a 
courfe  of  good  living.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  their 

journals  than  fuch  accounts  as  thefe u This  day  we  {hot 

a fox— pretty  good  eating  : this  day  we  fhot  a heron — pretty 

good  eating  : and  this  day  we  killed  a turtle- which  they 

rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as  pretty  good  eating.’* 
Their  accounts,  therefore  of  the  flefh  of  thefe  birds,  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ; and  when  they  cry  up  the  heron 
or  the  (fork  of  other  countries  as  luxurious  food,  we  mult 
always  attend  to  the  hate  of  their  appetites  who  give  the 
character. 

In  treating  of  this  clafs  of  birds,  it  will  be  belt  to  obferve 
the  fimpleft  method  pofiible ; neither  to  load  the  memory 
with  numerous  diftinftions,  nor  yet  confufe  the  imagination, 
by  a total  want  of  arrangement.  I will  therefore  defcribe 
fome  of  the  larger  forts  feparately  ; as  in  a hiftory  of  birds, 
each  of  thefe  demands  peculiar  diftinftion.  The  crane, 
the  ftork,  the  Ballearic  .crane,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  with 
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fome  others,  may  require  a feparate  hiftcry.  Some  par- 
ticular tribes  may  next  offer,  that  may  very  naturally 
be  claffed  together  ; and  as  for  all  the  fmaller  and  leaft  re- 
markable forts,  they  may  be  grouped  into  one  general 
defcriptien. 

- 


CHAP.  H; 

THE  chANE. 

-lL  HERE  is  fomething  extraordinary  in  the  different  ac- 
counts we  have  of  this  bird’s  fize  and  dimenfions.  Wil- 
loughby and  Pennant  make  the  Crane  from  five  to  fix  feet 
long,  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  Other  accounts  fay,  that  it 
is  above  five  feet  high;  and  others,  that  it  is  as  tall  as  a 
man.  From  the  many  which  I myfelf  had  feen,  I own 
this  imputed  magnitude  furprifed  me  ; as  from  memory  I 
tvas  convinced,  they  could  neither  be  fo  long  nor  fo  tall. 
Indeed,  a bird  the  body  of  which  is  not  larger  than  that 
of  a turkey-hen,  and  acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  to 
weigh  above  ten  pounds,  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
moft  as  long  as  an  oftrich.  Briffon,  however,  feems  to  give 
this  bird  its  real  dimenfions,  when  he  defcribes  it  as  fome- 
fhing  lefs  than  the  brown  flork,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
about  four  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  Still  however,  the 
numerous  teflimonies  of  its  fuperior  fize  are  not  to  be  totally 
rejected  ; and  perhaps,  that  from  which  Briffon  took  his  di- 
menfions, was  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  kind. 

The  crane,  taking  its  dimenfions  from  him,  is  exa£tly 
three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip  to  the  tail,  and  four  feet 
from  the  head  to  the  toe.  It  is  a tall  flender  bird,  with  a 
long  neck  and  long  legs.  The  top  of  the  head  is  covered 
with  black  bridles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald  and  red,  which 
fufficiently  diftinguifhes  this  bird  from  the  flork,  to  which 
it  is  very  nearly  allied  in  fize  and  figure.  The  plumage, 
in  general  is  afh-coloured ; and  there  are  two  large  tufts 
of  feathers,  that  fpring  from  the  pinion  of  each  wing — 
Thefe  bear  a refemblance  to  hair,  and  are  finely  curled  at 
the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a power  of  ere£ting  and  de- 
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pref±ing  at  pleafure.  Gefner  fays,  that  thefe  feathers,  irt 
his  time,  ufed  to  be  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments 
in  caps. 

Such  are,  the  dimenfions  of  a bird,  concerning  which, 
not  to  mention  modern  times,  there  have  been  more  fables 
propagated  than  of  any  other.  It  is  a bird  with  which  all 
the  ancient  writers  are  familiar  ; and,  in  defcribing  it,  they 
have  not  failed  to  mix  imagination  with  hiftory.  From  the 
policy  of  the  cranes,  they  fay,  we,  are  to  look  for  an  idea 
of  the  mod  perfect  republic  amongfl  ourfelves ; from  their 
tendernefs  to  their  decrepid  parents,  which  they  take  care 
to  nourifh,  to  cherifh,  and  fupport  when  flying,  we  are  to 
learn  lefibns  of  filial  piety  ; but  particularly  from  their  condudl 
in  fightingw  ith  the  pigmies  of  Ethiopia,  we  are  to  receive 
our  maxims/in  the  art  of  war.  In  early  times,  the  hiftory 
of  Nature  fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only,  and  certainly  none 
could  defcribe  it  fo  well ; but  it  is  a part  of  their  province  to 
embellifh  alfo  ; and  when  this  agreeable  fcience  was  claimed 
by  a more  fober  clafs  of  people,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  accounts  of  things  as  they  found  them;  and,  in  the 
prefcnt  inftance,  fable  ran  down  blended  with  truth  to 
pofterity. 

In  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  there  is  fome  foundation 
of  truth;  yet  much  more  has  been  added  by  fancy.  The 
crane  is  certainly  a very  focial  bird,  and  they  are  feldom 
feen  alone.  Their  ufual  method  of  flying  or  fitting,  is  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  fixty  together ; and  while  a part  feed,  the 
reft  ftand  like  cen.tinels  upon  duty.  The  fable  of  their  fup- 
jporling  their  aged  parents,  may  have  arifen  from  their 
ftrick  connubial  afre&ion  ; and  as  for  their  fighting  with 
the  pigmies,  it  may  not  be  improbable  but  that  they  have 
boldly  witliftood  the  invafions  of  monkeys  coming  to  rob 
their  nefts ; for,  in  this  cafe,  as  the  crane  lives  upon 
vegetables,  it  is  not  probable  that  is  would  be  the  firft 
aggreflor. 

However  this  be,  the  crane  is  a wandering,  fociable  bird; 
that,  for  the  moll  part,  fubfifts  upon  vegetables ; and  is 
known  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  our  own.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world,  fays  Belonius,  where  the  fields  are 
cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not  come  in  with  the  huf- 
band  man  for  a fnare  in  the  harveft.  As  they  are  birds  of 
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jyaiTage,  they  are  feen  to  depart  and  return  regularly  at.thofe 
feafons  when  their  provifion  invites  or  repels  them.  They 
generally  leave  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and 
return  in  the  beginning  of  fummer.  In  the  inland  parts  of 
the  continent,  they  are  feen  crofting  the  country  in  flocks  of 
fifty  or  an  hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions 
towards  the  fouth.  In  thefe  migrations,  however,  they  are 
not  fo  refolufeely  bent  upon  going  forward,  but  that  if  a field 
of  corn  offers  in  their  way,  they  will  flop  awhile  to  regale 
upon  it : on  fuch  occafions  they  do  incredible  damage,  chiefly 
in  the  night ; and  the  hufbandnran,  who  lay  down  in  joyful 
expectation,  rifes  in  the  morning  to  fee  his  fields  laid  en- 
tirely wafte,  by  an  enemy,  whofe  march  is  too  fwift  for  his 
vengeance  to  overtake. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  vifits ; not  but  that 
they  were  formerly  known  in  this  ifland,  and  held  in  great 
eflimation,  for  the  delicacy  of  their  fieih  : there  was  even  a 
penalty  upon  fuch  as  destroyed  their  eggs ; but,  at  prefent, 
they  never  go  fo  far  out  of  their  way.  Cultivation  and  po- 
puloufnefs  go  hand  in  hand  ; and  though  our  fields  may  offer 
them  a greater  plenty,  yet  it  is  fo  guarded,  that  the  birds 
find  the  venture  greater  than  the  enjoyment ; and  probably 
we  are  much  better  off  by  their  abfence  than  their  company. 
Whatever  their  flefh  might  once  have  been,  when,  as  Piu- 
tarch  tells  us,  cranes  were  blinded  and  kept  in  coops,  to  be 
fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Rome  ; or,  as  they 
were  brought  up,  fluffed  with  mint  and  rue,  to  the  tables  of 
our  nobles  at  home  ; at  prefent,  they  are  confidered  all  over 
Europe  as  wretched  eating.  The  flefh  is  fibrous  and  dry,., 
requiring  much  preparation  to  make  it  palatable ; and  even 
after  every  art,  it  is  fit  only  for  the  flomachs  of  flrong  and 
labouring  people. 

The  cold  Artie  region  feems  to  be  this  bird’s  favourite 
abode.  They  come  down  into  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  rather  as  vifitants  than  inhabitants  : yet  it  is  not 
well  known  in  what  manner  they,  portion  out  their  time,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  migrations  of  the 
fieldfare  or  thrufh,  are  obvious,  and  well  known ; they  go 
northward  or  fouthward,  in  one  fimple  track ; when  their 
food  fails  them  here,  they  have  but  one  region  to  go  to.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  the  crane  5 be  changes  place,  like  a wan- 
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derer : he  fpends  the  autumn  in  Europe  ; he  then  flies  off, 
probably  to  fome  more  fouthejrn  climate,  to  enjoy  a part  of 
the  winter;  returns  to  Europe  in  the  fpring;  croffes  up  to 
the  north  in  fummer  ; vifits  thofe  lakes  that  are  never  dry  ; 
and  then  Comes  down  again,  to  make  depr.edation§rupon  our 
cultivated  grounds,  in  autumn.  Thus,  Gefner  frffures  us, 
that  file  cranes  ufually  begin  to  quit  Germany,  from  about 
the  eleventh  of  September  to  the  feventeenth  of  October  $ 
from  thence  they  were  feen  flying  fouthward  by  thoufands-; 
and  Redi  tells  us,  they  arrive  in  Tufcany  a fhort  time  after; 
There  they  tear  up  the  fields,  newly  fowri,  for  the  grain 
juft  committed  to  the  ground,  and  do  great  mifchief.  It  i$ 
to  be  fuppofed,  that;  in  the  ffeverity  of  winter,-  they  go 
fouthward,  ftill  nearer  the  line.  They  again  appear  in  the 
fields  of  Fifa,  regularly  about  the  twentieth  of  February,  to 
anticipate  the  fpring. 

In  thefe  journeys  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  the  heights  to 
which  they  afcend,  when  they  fly.  Their  note  is  tfieToudeft 
of  all  other  birds- ; and  that  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds, 
when  the  bird  itfelf  is  entirely  unfeen.  As  it  is  light  for  its 
fize,  and  fpreatls  a large  expanfe  of  wing,  it  is  capable  of 
floating  at  the  greateft  height,  Where  the  air  is  lighted  ; and 
as  it  fecures  its  fafety,  and  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
rftan,  it  flies  in  tracls  which  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  any 
other  birds  to  move  forward  in. 

In  thefe  aerial  journeys,  though  unfeen  themfelves,  they 
have  the  diftintleft  vifion  of  every  objedl  below.  They  go- 
vern and  diredl  their  flight  by  their  cries ; and  exhort  each 
other  to  proceed  or  to  defeend,  when  a fit  opportunity  offers 
for  depredation.  Their  voice,  it  was  obferved,  is  the  loudeft 
of  ail-  the  feathered  tribe;  and  its  peculiar  clangor  arifes 
from  the  very  extraordinary  length  and  contortion  of  the 
windpipe.  In  quadrupeds,  the  windpipe  is  fhort,  and  the 
glottis,  or  cartilages  that  form  the  voice,  are  at  th&t  end  of 
it  which  is  next  the  mouth  : in  water-fowl, ' the  windpipe  is 
longer,  but  the  cartilages  that  form  the  voice,  are  at  the 
other  end,  which  lies  down  in  their  belly.  By  this  means 
they  have  much  louder  voices,  in  proportion  to  their  fize, 
than  any  other  animals  whatever  ; for  the  note,  when  formed 
below,  is  reverberated  through  all  the  rings  of  the  windpipe, 
till  it  reaches  the  air.  But  ethe  voice  of  the  duck  or  the 
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goofe,  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  crane, 
whofe  windpipe  is  not  only  made  in  the  fame  manner  with 
theirs,  but  is  above  twenty  times  as  long.  Nature  feems  to 
have  bellowed  much  pains  in  lengthening  out  this  organ. 
From  the  outfide,  it  enters  through  the  flefh  into  the  breaft> 
bone,  which  hath  a great  cavity  within  to  receive  it.  There 
being  thrice  refleded,  it  goes  out  again  at  the  fame  hole, 
and  fo  turns  down  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  enters  the  body  a 
fecond  time.  The  loud  clangorous  found  which  the  bird  is 
thus  enabled  to  produce,  is,  when  near,  almoft  deafening : 
however,  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  to  the  animal  itfelf, 
either  during  its  migrations  or  its  ftay  : by  it  the  flock  is  en- 
couraged in  their  journies  ; and  if,  while  they  are  feeding, 
which  is  ufually  performed  in  profound  filence,  they  are  in- 
vaded on  any  fide,  the  bird  that  firft  perceives  the  danger, 
is  fure  to  found  the  alarm,  and  all  are  fpeedily  upon  the 
wing. 

As  they  rife  but  heavily,  they  are  very  Ihy  birds,  and 
feldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them.  Their  depredations 
are  ufually  made  in  the  darkeft  nights ; at  which  time  they 
enter  a field  of  corn,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if  it  had  been 
croffed  ov$r  by  a regiment  of  foldiers.  On  other  occafions, 
they  chufe  fome  extenfive  folitary  marfh,  where  they  range 
themfelves  all  day,  as  if  they  were  in  deliberation ; and  not 
having  that  grain  which  is  moft  to  their  appetites,  wade  the 
marfhes,  for  infe&s  and  other  food,  which  they  can  procure 
with  lefs  danger. 

Corn  is  their  favourite  food  ; but  there  is  fcarce  any  other 
that  comes  amifs  to  them.  Redi,  who  opened  feveral,  found 
the  ftomach  of  one  full  of  the  herb  called  dandelion  ; that  of 
another  was  filled  with  beans  ; a third  had  a great  quantity 
of  clover  in  its  ftomach  5 while  that  of  two  others  was 
filled  with  earth-worms  and  beetles  : in  fome  he  found 
lizards  and  fea-fifh  ; in  others  fnails,  grafs,  and  pebbles, 
fwailowed  perhaps  for  medicinal  purpofes.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, that  thefe  birds  are  eafily  fupplied  ; and  that  they  are 
noxious  to  corn-fields  but  on  fome  particular  occafions. 

In  general  it  is  a peaceful  bird,  both  in  its  own  fociety, 
and  with  refpe£l  to  thofe  of  the  fcreft.  Though  fo  large  in 
appearance,  a little  falcon  purfues,  and  often  difables  it. 
The  method  is,  with  thofe  who  are  fond  of  hawking,  to 
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fly  feveral  hawks  together  againft  it ; which  the  crane  en- 
deavours to  avoid,  by  flying  up  perpendicularly,  till  the  air 
becomes  too  thin  to  fupport  it  any  higher.  The  hawk,  how- 
ever, ftill  bears  it  company  ; and  though  lefs  fitted  for  float- 
ing in  fo  thin  a medium,  yet,  pofleffed  of  greater  rapidity,  it 
ftill  gains  the  afcendency.  They  both  often  rife  out  of 
fight ; but  foon  the  fpedfator,  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  above, 
perceives  them,  like  two  fpecks,  beginning  to  appear  : they 
gather  on  his  eye  for  a little  fpace,  and  fhortly  after  come 
tumbling  perpendicularly  together,  with  great  animofity,  on 
the  fide  of  the  hawk,  and  a loud  fcreaming  on  that  of  the 
crane.  Thus  driven  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly,  the 
poor  animal  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back,  and,  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  makes  a molt  defperate  defence,  till  the  fportfman 
coming  up,  generally  puts  an  end  to  the  conteft  with  its 
life. 

It  was  once  the  barbarous  cuftom  to  breed  up  cranes  to 
be  thus  baited  5 and  young  ones  w'ere  taken  from  the  neft, 
to  be  trained  up  for  this  cruel  diverfion.  It  is  an  animal 
eafily  tamed  mf  and,  if  we  can  believe  Albertus  Magnus,  has 
a particular  affection  for  man.  This  quality,  however,  was 
not  fufficient  to  guard  it  from  being  made  the  vidtim  of  his 
fierce  atfiufements.-  The  female,  which  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  male,  by  not  being  bald  behind  as  he  is,  never 
lavs  above  two  eggs  at  a-  time  \ being  like  thofe  of  a goofe, 
but  of  a bluilh  colour.  The  young  ones  are  foon  fit  to  fly, 
and  then  the  parents  forfake  them  to  fhift  for  themfelves  y 
but,  before  this  time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the  places  where 
their  food  is  moll  eafily  found.  Though  yet  unfledged, 
they  run  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  that  a man  cannot  eafily  over- 
take them.  We  are  told,  that  as  they  grow  old,  their 
plumage  becomes  darker  ; and,  as  a proof  of  their  longevity, 
Aldrovandus  allures  us,  that  a friend  of  his  kept  one  tame 
for  above  forty  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  difpofition  of  the  great,  the 
vulgar  of  every  country,  to  this  day,  bear  the  crane  a com- 
paffionate  regard.  It  is  poflible  the  ancient  prejudices  in  its 
favour,  which  once  having  been  planted,  are  eradicated  but 
flowly,  may  ftill  continue  to  operate.  In  fome  countries,  it 
is  confidered  as  an  heinous  offence  to  kill  a crane  ; and 
though  the  legiflator  declines  to  punilh,  yet  the  people  do 
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not  fail  to  refcnt  the  injury.  The  crane,  they,  in  fome 
meafure,  confider  as  the  prophet  of  the  feafon  : upon  its  ap- 
proach or  delay  they  regulate  the  periods  of  their  rural  eco- 
nomy. If  their  favourite  bird  comes  early  in  the  feafon, 
they  exped  a plentiful  fummer ; if  he  is  flow  in  his  vifits, 
they  then  prepare  for  an  unfavourable  fpring.  Whatever 
wifdom  there  maybe  in  defpifing  the  prejudices  of  the  vul- 
gar, there  is  but  little  in  condemning  them.  They  have 
generally  had  their  origin  in  good  motives ; and  it  fhould 
never  be  our  endeavours  to  fupprefs  any  tender  emotions  of 
friendfhip  or  pity,  in  thofe  hard  breads  that  are,  in  general, 
unfufceptible  of  either. 

\ 


CHAP.  III. 

' ( 

. THE  STORK. 

Jp  we  regard  the  Stork  externally  only,  we  (hall  be  very 
apt  to  confound  it  with  the  crane.  It  is  of  the  fame  fize  ; 
it  has  the  fame  formation  as  to  the  bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body, 
except  that  it  is  fomething  more  corpulent.  Its  differences  are 
but  very  flight ; fuch  as  the  colour  which,  in  the  crane,  is 
afh  and  black,  but  in  the  ftork,  is  white  and  brown.  The 
nails  of  the  toes  of  the  ftork  alfo  are  very  peculiar;  not  be- 
ing clawed  like  thofe  of  other  birds,  but  flat  like  the  nails  of 
man. 

Thefe,  however,  are  but  very  flight  differences ; and  its 
true  diftin&ions  are  to  be  taken  rather  from  its  manners 
than  its  form.  The  crane  has  a loud  piercing  voice ; the 
ftork  is  filent,  and  produces  no  other  noife  than  the  clacking 
of  its  under  chap  againft  the  upper:  the  crane  has  a ftrange 
convolution  of  the  wind-pipe  through  the  breaft-bone  ; the 
ftork's  is  formed  in  the  ufual  manner:  the  crane  feeds 
moftly  upon  vegetables  and  grain  ; the  ftork  preys  entirely 
upon  frogs,  fifties,  birds,  and  ferpents  : the  crane  avoids 
towns  and  populous  places  ; the  ftork  lives  always  in  or  near 
them  : the  crane  lays  but  two  eggs,  and  the  ftork  generally 
four.  Thefe  are  diftin&ions  fully  fufficient  to  mark  the 
fpecies,  notwithftanding  the  fimilitude  of  their  form. 
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Storks  are  birds  of  paflage,  like  the  former  •,  but  it  is  hard 
to  fay  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.  When  they 
withdraw  from  Europe,  they  all  aflemble  on  a particular 
day,  and- never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind  them. 
They  take  their  flight  in  the  night  ; which  is  the  reafon  the 
way  they  go  has  never  been  obferved.  They  generally  re- 
turn into  Europe  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  make  their 
nefts  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  houfes,  as  well  as  of  high 
trees.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  flze 
and  colour  of  thofe  of  geefe  ; and  the  male  and  female  fit 
upon  them  by  turns.  They  are  a month  in  hatching  ; and 
when  their  young  are  excluded,  they  are  particularly  folici- 
tous  for  their  fafety. 

As  the  food,  of  thefe  birds  confift  in  a great  meafure  of 
frogs  and  ferpents,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  different 
nations  have  paid  them  a particular  veneration.  The  Dutch 
are  very  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftork  in  every 
part  of  the  republic.  This  bird  feems  to  have  taken  refuge 
among  their  towns  ; and  builds  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes 
without’ any  moleftation.  There  it;  is  feen  refting  familiarly 
in  the  ftreets,  and  protected  as  well  by  the  laws  as  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  They  have  even  got  an  opinion  that 
it  will  only  live  in  a republic ; and  that  ftory  of  its  filial 
piety,,  firft  falfeiy  propagated  of  the  crane,  has  in  part  been 
afcribed  to  the  ftork.  But  it  is  not  in  republics  alone  that 
the  ftork  is  feen  to  refide,  as  there  are  few  towns  on  the 
continent,  in  low  marfhy  fituations,  but  have  the  ftork  as 
an  inmate  among  them  ; as  well  the  defpotic  princes  of 
Germany,  as  the  little  republics  of  Italy. 

The  ftork  feems  a general  favourite  even  among  the  mo-- 
derns ; but  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  their  regard  was  car- 
ried even  to  adoration.  This  enlightened  people,  who  wor- 
fhipped  the  Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  diyine  honours  to 
the  ibis,  as  is  univerfally  known.  It  has  been  ufually  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ancient  ibis  is  the  fame  with  that  which  goes 
at  prefent  by  the  fame  name ; a bird  of  the  ftork  kind,  of 
about  the  fize  of  a curlew,  all  over  black,  with  a bill  very 
thick  in  the  beginning,,  but  ending  in  a point  for  the  better 
feizing  its  prey,  which  is  caterpillers,  locufts,  and  ferpents; 
But,  however  ufeful  the  modern  ibis  may  be  in  ridding  Egypt, 
where  it  refides,  of  the  vermin  and  venomous  animals  that 
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jnfeft  it ; yet  it  is  much  doubted  whether  this  be  the  fame 
-ibis  to  which  the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.  Maillet, 
the  French  conful  at  Cairo,  obferves,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
determine  what  bird  the  ancient  ibis  certainly  was,  becaufe 
there  are  cranes,  ftorks,  hawks,  kites,  and  falcons,  that  are 
all  equally  enemies  to  ferpents,  and  deyour  a vaft  number. 
He  farther  adds,  that  in  the  months  of  May,  y/hen  the 
winds  begin  to  blow  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  birds  that  come  down  from  Upper  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  are  driven  ..by  the  rains,  in  fearch  of  a 
-better  -habitation,  and  that  it  is  then  they  do  this  country 
fuch  fignal  fervices.  Nor  does  the  figure  of  this  bird  hiero- 
glyphically  reprelented  on  their  pillars  mark  it  fufficiently  to 
make  the  diftindtion.  Befides,  the  modern  ibis  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt,  as  it  is  to  be  feen  but  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year  ; whereas  we  are  informed  By  Pliny,  that  this  bird  was 
feen  no  where  ~elfe.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  true 
ibis  is  a bird  of  the  vulture  kind,  defcribed  above,  and  called 
by  fome  the  capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is  a devourer 
of  ferpents,  but  will  follow  the  caravans  that  go  to  Mecca, 
to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the  animals  that  are  killed  on  the 
journey. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  BALEARIC  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  CRANES. 

HaVING  ended  the  lafl  chapter  with  doubts  concerning 
the  ibis,  we  fhall  begin  this  with  doubts  concerning  the  Balearic 
Crane.  Pliny  has  defcribed  a bird  of  the  crane-kind  with  a 
topping  refembling  that  of  -the  green  woodpecker.  This 
bird  for  a long  time  continued  unknown,  till  we  became 
acquainted  with  birds  of  tropical  climates,  when  one  of  the 
crane-kind  with  a topping  was  brought  into  Europe,  and 
defcribed  by  Aldrovandus  as  Pliny’s  Balearic  Crane.  Hence 
thefe  birds,  which  have  fince  been  brought  from  Africa  and 
-the  Eaft  in  numbers,  have  received  the  name  of  Balearic 
Cranes,  but  without  any  juft  foundation.  The  real  Balearic 
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Crane  of  Pliny  feems  to  be  the  letter  afh-coloured  heron, 
'with  a topping  of  narrow  white  feathers,  or  perhaps  the 
egret,  with  two  long  feathers  that  fall  back  from  the  fides 
of  the  head.  The  bird  that  we  are  about  to  defcribe  under 
the  name  of  the  Balearic  Crane  was  unknown  to  the  ancients^ 
and  the  heron  or  egret  ought  to  be  reinftated  in  their  juft 
title  to  that  name. 

When  we  fee  a very  extraordinary  animal,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  fuppofe  that  there  muft  be  fomething  alfo  re- 
markable in  its  hiftory  to  correfpond  with  the  Angularity  of 
its  figure.  But  it  often  happens  that  hiftory  fails  on  thofe 
occafions  where  we  moll  defire  information.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  in  particular,  no  bird  prefents  to  the  eye  a more 
whimfical  figure  than  this,  which  we  muft  be  content  to 
call  the  Balearic  Crane . It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  ihape  and 
fize  of  the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  legs  and  a long  neck, 
like  others  of  the  kind  ; but  the  bill  is  fhortcr,  and  the  colour 
of  the  feathers  of  a dark  greenifh  grey.  The  head  and 
throat  form  the  moft  ftriking  part  of  this  bird’s  figure.  On 
the  head  is  feen  (landing  up,  a thick  round  creft,  made  of 
bridles,  fpreading  every  way,  and  refembling  rays  (landing 
out  in  different  directions.  The  longed  of  thefe  rays  are 
about  three  inches  and  an  half  *,  and  they  are  all  topped  with 
a kind  of  black  tafiels,  which  give  them  a beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  fides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are  bare,  whitifh, 
and  edged  with  red,  while  underneath  the  throat  hangs  a 
kind  of  bag  or  wattle,  like  that  of  a cock,  but  not  divided 
into  two.  To  give  this  odd  compofition  a higher  finifhing, 
the  eye  is  large  and  daring  *,  the  pupil  black  and  big,  fur- 
rounded  with  a gold-coloured  iris,  that  completes  the  bird’s 
very  fingular  appearance. 

From  fuch  a peculiar  figure,  we  might  be  led  to  wifh  for 
a minute  hiftory  of  its  manners  ; but  of  thefe  we  can  give 
but  flight  information.  This  bird  comes  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  As  it  runs,  it 
ftretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  fwiftly,  otherwife  its 
ufual  motion  is  very  flow.  In  their  domeftic  (late,  they 
walk  very  deliberately  among  other  poultry,  and  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  approached  (at  lead  it  was  fo  with  that  I faw) 
by  every  fpeClator.  They  never  rood  in  houfes  but  about 
night : when  they  are  difpofed  to  go  to  red,  they  fearch  out 

me  high  wall,  on  which  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a 
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peacock.  Indeed,  they  fo  much  refemble  that  bird  in  man- 
ners and  difpofition,  that  fome  have  deferibed  them  £>y  the 
name  of  the  fea  peacock  ; and  Ray  has  been  inclined  to  rank 
them  in  the  fame  family.  But  though  their  voice  and  room- 
ing be  fimilar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  upon  greens,  ve- 
getables, and  barley,  feems  to  make  fome  difference. 

In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane  kind,  it  will 
be  proper  to  mention  the  Jabiru  and  the  Jabiru  Guacu,  both 
natives  of  Brafil.  Of  thefe  great  birds  of  the  crane  kind  we 
know  but  little,  except  the  general  out-line  of  their  figure, 
and  the  enormous  bills  which  we  often  fee  preferved  in 
■the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  bill  of  the  latter  is  red, 
and  thirteen  inches  long  ; the  bill  of  the  former  is  black, 
and  is  found  to  be  eleven.  Neither  of  them,  however,  are 
of  a fize  proportioned  to  their  immoderate  length  of  bill. — 
The  jabiru  guacu  in  not  above  the  fize  of  a common  ftork, 
while  the  jabiru  with  the  fmalleli  bill,  exceeds  the  fize  of  a 
fwan.  They  are  both  covered  with  white  feathers,  except 
the  head  and  neck  that  are  naked  *,  and  their  principal  dif- 
ference is  in  the  fize  of  the  body  and  the  make  of  the  bill  ; 
the  lower  chap  of  the  jabiru  guacu  being  broad,  and  bending 
upwards. 

A bird  ftill  more  extraordinary  may  be  added  to  this  clafs, 
called  the  anhima , and,  like  the  two  former,  a native  of 
Brafil.  This  is  a water-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and 
bigger  than  a fwan.  The  head,  which  is  fmall  for  the  fize 
of  the  body,  bears  a black  bill,  which  is  not  above  two 
inches  long  ; but  what  diftinguilhes  it  in  particular  is  a horn 
growing  from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and  bending 
forward  like  that  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients. 
This  horn  is  not  much  thicker  than  a crow-quill,  as  round 
as  if  it  were  turned  into  a lathe,  and  of  an  ivory  colour. — 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inftrument  of  battle  this  formidable 
bird  carries',  it  feems  to  be  armed  at  all  points;  for  at  the 
fore-part  of  each  wing,  at  the  fecond  joint,  fpring  two 
itraight  triangular  fpurs,  about  as  thick  as  ones  little  finger  : 
the  foremoft  of  thefe  goads  or  fpurs  is  above  an  inch  long  ; 
the  hinder  is  fhorter,  and  both  of  a dulky  colour.  The 
claws  alfo  are  long  and  {harp  *,  the  colour  is  black  and  white ; 
and  they  cry  terribly  loud,  founding  fomething  like  Vyhoo , 
Vyhoo . They  are  never  found  alone,  but  always  in  pairs ; 
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the  cock  and  hen  prowl  together ; and  their  fidelity  is  faid 
to  be  fuch,  that  when  one  dies,  the  other  never  departs 
from  the  earcafe,  but  dies  with  its  companion.  It  makes 
its  neft  of  clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground, 
of  the  fhape  of  an  oven. 

One  bird  more  may  be  fubjoined  to  this  clafs,  not  for 
the  oddity  of  its  figure,  but  the  peculiarity  of  its  manners. 
It  is  vulgarly  called  by  our>  failors  the  buffoon  bird9  and  by 
the  French  the  demoifelle  or  lady . The  fame  qualities  have 
procured  it  thefe  different  appellations  from  two  nations, 
who,  on  more  occafions  than  this,  look  upon  the  fame  ob- 
je£ls  in  very  different  lights.  The  peculiar  geftures  and 
contortions  of  this  bird,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  the 
Numidian  crane , are  extremely  Angular1;  and  the  French, 
who  are  fkilled  in  the  arts  of  elegant  gefliculation,  confider 
all  its  motions  as  lady-like  and  graceful.  Our  Englifh  failors, 
however,  who  have  not  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  dancing 
art,  think,  that  while  thus  in  motion,  the  bird  cuts  but  a 
very  ridiculous  figure.  It  ftoops,  rifes,  lifts  one  wing,  then 
another,  turns  round,  fails  forward,  then  back  again  ; all 
which  highly  diverts1  our  feamen  ; not  imagining,  perhaps, 
that  all  thefe  contortions  are  but  the  awkward  expreffion, 
not  of  the  poor  animal’s  pleafures,  but  its  fears. 

It  is  a very  fcarce  bird ; the  plumage  is  of  a leaden  grey ; 
but  it  is  diflinguifhed  by  fine  white  feathers,  confifting  of  long 
fibres,  which  fall  from  the  back  of  the  head,  about  four 
inches  long  ; while  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  adorned  with 
black  feathers,  compofed  of  very  fine  foft,  and  long  fibres, 
that  hang  down  upon  the  ftomach,  and  give  the  bird  a very 
graceful  appearance.  The  ancients  have  deferibed  a buffoon 
bird,  but  there  are  many  reafons  to  believe  that  theirs  is 
not  the  Numidian  crane.  It  comes  from  that  country  from 
whence  it  has  taken  its  name. 
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CHAP.  y. 


OF  THE  HERON  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

of  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  and  the  Heron  kind 
bear  a very  ftrong  affinity  to  each  other  ; and  their  differences 
are  not  eafily  difcernible.  As  for  the  crane  and  the  ftork, 
they  differ  rather  in  their  nature  and  internal  conformar 
tion,  than  in  their  external  figure  *,  but  ftill  they  may  be 
known  afunder,  as  well  by  their  colour  as  by  the  ftork’s 
claws,  which  are  very  peculiar,  and  more  refembling  a 
man’s  nails  than  the  claws  of  a bird.  The  heron  may  be 
diflinguifhed  from  both,  as  well  by  its  fize,  which  is  much 
lefs,  as  by  its  bill,  which  in  proportion  is  much  longer  j 
but  particularly  by  the  middle  claw  on  each  foot,  which  is 
toothed  like  a faw,  for  the  better  feizing  and  holding  its 
flippery  prey.  Sould  other  marks  fail,  however,  there  is 
an  anatomical  diftin£tion,  in  which  herons  differ  from  all 
other  bird’s  ; which  is,  that  they  have  but  one  coecum,  and 
all  other  birds  have  two. 

Of  this  tribe,  Briffon  has  enumerated  not  lefs  than  forty- 
feven  forts,  all  differing  in  their  fize,  figure,  and  plumage  ; 
and  with  talents  adapted  to  their  place  of  refidence,  or  their 
peculiar  purfuits.  But,  how  various  foever  the  heron  kind 
may  be  in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they  all  feem  poffeffed 
of  the  fame  manners,  and  have  but  one  character  of  cowardice 
and  rapacity,  indolence,  yet  infatiable  hunger.  Other  birds 
are  found  to  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  fupply  of  food ; but 
thefe,  though  exceflively  deftrudlive  and  voracious,  are  ever 
found  to  have  lean  and  carrion  bodies,  as  if  not  even  plenty 
were  fufficient  for  their  fupport. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk,  fcarce  weighing  three  pounds  and  a half,  yet  it 
expands  a breadth  of  wing  which  is  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Its  bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point  to  the 
bafe  ; its  claws  are  long,  fharp,  and  the  middlemoft  toothed 
like  a faw.  Yet,  thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is 
indolent  and  cowardly,  and  even  flies  at  the  approach  of 
a fparrow-hawk.  It  was  once  the  amufement  of  the  great 
to  purfue  this  timorous  creature  with  the  falcon  ; and  heron- 
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hawking  was  fo  favourite  a diverfion  among  our  anceflors,  that 
laws  were  enafted  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  *,  and 
the  perfon  who  deftroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a penalty 
of  twenty  {hillings  for  each  offence. 

At  prefent,  however,  the  defects  of  the  ill-judged  policy 
of  our  anceflors  is  felt  by  their  pofterity  ; for,  as  the  amufe- 
mentof  hawking  has  given  place  to  the  more  ufeful  method 
of  flocking  fifh  ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become  a mofl 
formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds,  this  commits  the 
greatefl  devaflation  in  frefh-waters ; and  there  is  fcarce  a 
fifh,  though  never  fo  large,  that  he  will  not  (trike  at  and 
wound,  though  unable  to  carry  it  away.  But  the  fmaller 
fry  are  his  chief  fubfiflence ; thefe,  purfued  by  their  larger 
fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  (hallow 
waters,  where  they  find  the  heron  a (till  more  formidable 
enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into 
the  water,  and  there  patiently  wait  the  approach  of  his  prey, 
which  when  it  comes  within  fight,  he  darts  upon  it  with 
inevitable  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  deflroy  more 
in  a week  than  an  otter  in  three  months.  u I have  feen  a 
heron,”  fays  Willoughby,  “ that  had  been  (hot,  that  had 
feventeen  carps  in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will  digefl 
in  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  then  to  fiftiing  again.  I have 
feen  a carp,”  continues  he,  “ taken  out  of  a heron’s  belly, 
nine  inches  and  a half  long.  Several  gentlemen  who  kept 
tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat 
in  a day,  have  put  feveral  fmaller  roach  and  dace  in  a tub  ; 
and  they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a day,  one  day  with 
another.  In  this  manner  a fingle  heron  will  deflroy  fifteen 
thoufand  carp  in  half  a year.*3 

So  great  are  the  digiflive  powers  of  this  fre(h-water  tyrant, 
and  fo  detrimental  to  thofe  who  flock  ponds  with  fifh.  In 
general,  he  is  feen  taking  his  gloomy  (land  by  the  lake  fide, 
as  if  meditating  mifchief,  motionlefs  and  gorged  with 
plunder.  His  ufual  attitude  on  this  occafion  is  to  fink  his 
long  neck  between  his  (boulders,  and  keep  his  head  turned 
on  one  fide,  as  if  eying  the  pool  more  intently.  When  the 
call  of  hunger  returns,  the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally 
fufficient  to  fill  his  capacious  flomach  j and  he  retires  long 
before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the  woods.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  he  is  feen^  aflkluous  at  his  ufual  occu- 
pation. 
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But*  though  in  feafons  of  fine  weather  the  heron  can 
always  find  a plentiful  fupply ; in  cold  or  dormy  feafons, 
his  prey  is  no  longer  within  reach:  the  fi(h  that  before 
came  into  the  (hallow  water,  now  keep  in  the  deep ; as  they 
find  it  to  be  the  warmed  fituation.  Frogs  and  lizards  alfo 
feldom  venture  from  their  lurking  places  ; and  the  heron  is 
obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  upon  his  long  habits  of  patience, 
and  even  to  take  up  with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the 
water.  At  thofe  times  he  contracts  a confumptive  difpofition, 
which  fucceeding  plenty,  is  not  able  to  remove  5 fo  that 
the  meagre  glutton  fpends  his  time  between  want  and  riot, 
and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  of  famine  and  excefs. — 
Hence,  notwithdanding  the  care  with  which  he  takes  his 
prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours,  the  heron  is 
always  lean  and  emaciated  ; and  though  his  crop  be  ufually 
found  full,  yet  his  fle(h  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  cover  the 
bones. 

The  heron  ufually  takes  his  prey  by  wading  into  the  water, 
yet  it  mud  not  be  fuppofed  that  he  does  not  alfo  take  it 
upon  the  wing.  In  fadl,  much  of  his  fifhing  is  performed 
in  this  manner ; but  he  never  hovers  over  deep  waters,  as 
there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  efcape  him  by  finking  to  the 
bottom.  In  (hallow  places  he  darts  with  more  certainty ; 
for  though  the  fi(h  at  fight  of  its  enemy  indantly  defeends, 
yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  bill  and  legs,  indantly  pins  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  thus  feizes  it  fecurely.  In  this  manner, 
after  having  been  feen  with  his  long  neck  for  above  a minute 
under- water,  he  rifes  upon  the  wing,  with  a trout  or  an  eel 
, druggling  in  his  bill  to  get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  how- 
ever, flies  to  the  (hore,  fcarce  gives  it  time  to  expire, 
but  fwallows  it  whole,  and  then  returns  to  fifhing  as  before. 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mifehief  to  ponds  newly 
docked,  Willoughby  has  given  a receipt  for  taking  them. — 
u Having  found  his  haunt,  get  three  or  four  fmall  roach  or 
dace,  and  having  provided  a drong  hook  with  a wire  to  it, 
this  is  drawn  jud  within-fide  the  (kin  of  the  fifh,  beginning 
without-fide  the  gills,  and  running  it  to  the  tail,  by  which 
the  fi(h  will  not  be  killed,  but  continue  for  five  or  fix  days 
alive.  Then  having  a drong  line  made  of  (ilk  and  wire, 
about  two  yards  and  a half  long,  it  is  tied  to  a done  at  one  end, 
the  fi(h  with  the  hook  being  differed  to  fwim  about  at  the 
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other.  This  being  properly  difpofed  in  IhallQw  water,  the 
heron  will  feize  upon  the  fifh  to  its  own  deftrudtion.  From 
this  method  we  may  learn,  that  the  fifh  mufl  be  alive,  other- 
wife  the  heron  will  not  touch  them,  and  that  this  bird,  as 
well  as  all  tho.fe  that  feed  upon  fifh,  muft  be  its  own  caterer $ 
for  they  will  not  prey  upon  fuch  as  -die  naturally,  or  are 
killed  by  others  before  them.” 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and  marfhes, 
yet  its  neft  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  and  fome- 
times  on  cliffs  hanging  over  the  fea.  They  are  never  in 
flocks  when  they  fifh,  committing  their  depredations  in  foli- 
tude  and  filence ; but  in  making  their  nefts  they  love  each 
other’s  fociety ; and  they  are  feen,  like  rooks,  building  in 
company  with  flocks  of  their  kind-  Their  nefts  are  made  of 
flicks  and  lined  with  wool ; ana  the  female  lays  four  large 
eggs  of  a pale  green  colour.  The  obfervable  indolence  of 
their  nature,  however,  is  not  lefs  feen  in  their  neflling  than 
in  their  habits  of  depredation.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
and  I have  feen  it  a hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a neft  when  they  can  get  one 
made  by  the  rook,  or  deferte-d  by  the  owl,  already  provided 
for  them.  This  they  ufually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driv- 
ing oft  the  original  poffefiors,  fhould  they  happen  to  renew 
their  fruitlefs  claims. 

The  French  feem  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  indo- 
lence of  this  bird  in  making  its  neft  ; and  they  adlually  pro- 
vide a place  with  materials  fitted  for  their  neftling,  which 
they  call  heronries . The  heron,  which  with  us  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  table,  is  more  fought  for  in  France,  where  the 
flefh  of  the  young  ones  is  in  particular  eftimation.  To  ob- 
tain this,  the  natives  raile  up  high  fheds  along  fome  fifhy 
flream  *,  and  furnifhing  them  wfith  materials  for  the  herons 
to  neftle  with,  thefe  birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great 
abundance.  As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fit,  the  owner  of  the  heronry  comes,  as  we  do  into  a pigeon- 
houfe,  and  carries  off  fuch  as  are  proper  for  eating  5 and  thefe 
are  fold  fqr  a very  good  price  to  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
u Thefe  are  a delicacy  which,”  as  my  author  fays,  (t  the 
French  are  very  fond  of,  but  which  ftrangers  have  not  yet 
been  taught  to  relifh  as  they  ought.”  Neverthelefs  it  was 
formerly  much  efteemed  as  food  in  England,  and  made  a 
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favourite  difh  at  great  tables.  It  was  then  faid  that  the  flefh 
of  a heron  was  a difh  for  a king ; at  prefent  nothing  about 
the  houfe  will  touch  it  but  a cat. 

With  us,  therefore,  as  the  heron,  both  old  and  young,  is 
thought  deteftable  eating,  we  feldom  trouble  thefe  animals 
in  their  heights,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  fufficiently  in- 
accefiible.  Their  nefts  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  middle  of  large  forefts,  and  in  fome  groves  nearer  home, 
where  the  owners  have  a predile£tion  for  the  bird,  and  do 
not  choofe  to  drive  it  from  its  accuftomed  habitations.  It  is 
certain  that  by  their  cries,  their  expanfive  wings,  their  bulk 
and  wavy  motion,  they  add  no  fmall  folemnity  to  the  foreff, 
and  give  a pleafing  variety  to  a fiuifhed  improvement. 

When  the  young  are  excluded,  as  they  are  numerous,  vo- 
racious, and  importunate,  the  old  ones  are  for  ever  upon  the 
wing  to  provide  them  with  abundance.  The  quantity  of  fifh 
they  take  upon  this  occafion  is  amazing,  and  their  fize  is  not 
lefs  to  be  wondered  at.  I remember  a heron’s  nefl  that  was 
built  near  a fchool-houfe ; the  boys,  with  their  ufual  appe- 
tite for  mifchief,  climbed  up,  took  down  the  young  ones, 
fewed  up  the  vent,  and  laid  them  in  the  nefl  as  before.  The 
pain  the  poor  little  animals  felt  from  the  operation  increafed 
their  cries  ; and  this  but  ferved  to  increafe  the  diligence  of  the 
old  ones  in  enlarging  their  fupply.  Thus  they  heaped  the  neft 
with  various  forts  of  fifh,  and  the  bed  of  their  kind  ; and  as 
their  young  fcreamed  they  flew  off  for  more.  The  boys  ga- 
thered up  the  fifh,  which  the  young  ones  were  incapable  of 
eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  laft  quitted  their  neft,  and  gave  up 
their  brood,  whofe  appetites  they  found  it  impofhble  to  fa- 
tisfy. 

The  heron  is  faid  to  be  a very  long-lived  bird ; by  Mr* 
Keyfler’s  account,  it  may  exceed  fixty  years  *,  and  by  a recent 
inftance  of  one  that  was  taken  in  Holland,  by  a hawk  belong- 
ing to  the  ftadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  confirmed,  the 
bird  having  a filver  plate  faflened  to  one  leg,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  importing,  that  it  had  been  ftruck  by  the  elector  of 
Cologne’s  hawks  thirty-five  years  before. 
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OF  THE  BITTERN  OR  MIRE-DRUM. 

Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  fedgy 
fides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  muft  remember  a variety  of 
notes  from  different  water-fowl : the  loud  fcream  of  the 
wild-goofe,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the 
lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack-fnipe.  But 
of  all  thofe  founds,  there  is  none  fo  difmally  hollow  as  the 
booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impoffible  for  words  to  give 
thofe  who  have  not  heard  this  evening-call  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  folemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a 
bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a mile’s  di- 
ftance,  as  if  iffuing  from  fome  formidable  being  that  refided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  terrifying  found  is 
not  fo  big  as  a heron,  with  a weaker  bill,  and  not  above  four 
inches  long.  It  differs  from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour, 
which  is  in  general  of  a palifh  yellow,  fpotted  and  barred 
with  black.  Its  wind-pipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the  found  for 
which  it  is  remarkable  ; the-  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the 
lungs  is  fupplied  with  a thin  loofe  membrane,  that  can  be 
filled  with  a large  body  of  air  and  exploded  at  pleafure. 
Thefe  bellowing  explofions  are  chiefly  heard  from  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring  to  the  end  of  autumn;  and,  however  awful 
they  may  feem  to  us,  are  the  calls  to  courtfhip,  or  of  connu- 
bial felicity. 

From  the  loudnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  note,  many  have 
been  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  bird  made  ufe  of  external  in- 
fhuments  to  produce  it,  and  that  fo  fmall  a body  could  never 
eject  fuch  a quantity  of  tone.  The  common  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  thrufls  its  bill  into  a reed  that  ferves  as  a pipe 
for  fwelling  the  note  above  its  natural  pitch ; while  others, 
and  in  this  number  we  find  Thomfon,  the  poet,  imagine 
that  the  bittern  puts  its  head  under  water,  and  then  violently 
blowing  produces  its  boomings.  The  fa£t  is,  that  the  bird  is 
fufficiently  provided  by  Nature  for  this  call ; and  it  is  often 
heard  where  there  are  neither  reeds  nor  waters  to  affift  its 
fonorous  invitations. 
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It  hides  in  the  fedges  by  day,  and  begins  its  call  in  the 
evening,  booming  fix  or  eight  times,  and  then  difcontinuing 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  to  renew  the  fame  found.  This 
is  a call  it  never  gives  but  when  undifturbed  and  at  liberty. 
When  its  retreats  among  the  fedges  are  invaded,  when  it 
dreads  or  experts  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  per- 
fectly filent.  This  call  it  has  never  been  heard  to  utter 
when  taken  or  brought  up  in  domeftic  captivity  5 it  conti- 
nues under  the  controul  of  man  a mute  forlorn  bird,  equally 
incapable  of  attachment  or  inftru&ion.  But  though  its 
boomings  are  always  performed  in  folitude,  it  has  a fcream 
which  is  generally  heard  upon  the  feizing  its  prey,  and 
which  is  fometimes  extorted  by  fear. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  fo  de- 
finitive nor  fo  voracious.  It  is  a retired  timorous  animal, 
concealing  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  reeds  and  marfhy  places, 
and  living  upon  frogs,  infeCls,  and  vegetables  ; and  though 
fo  nearly  refembling  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  differing  much 
in  manners  and  appetites.  As  the  heron  builds  on  the  tops 
of  the  highefl  trees,  the  bittern  lays  its  neft  in  a fedgy  mar- 
gin, or  amidft:  a tuft  of  rufhes.  The  heron  builds  with  fticks 
and  wool ; the  bittern  compofes  its  fimpler  habitation  of 
fedges,  the  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  dry  rulhes.  The  he- 
ron lays  four  eggs  ; the  bittern  generally  feven  or  eight,  of 
an  afh-green  colour.  The  heron  feeds  its  young  for  many 
days  i the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its  little  ones  to  their 
food.  In  fhort  the  heron  is  lean  and  cadaverous,  fubfifting 
chiefly  upon  animal  food  *,  the  bittern  is  plump  and  flefhy,  as 
it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  when  more  nourifhing  food  is 
wanting. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious  appetites,  but 
its  hollow  boom,  that  the  bittern  is  held  in  fuch  deteflation 
by  the  vulgar.  I remember  in  the  place  where  I was  a boy, 
with  what  terror  this  bird’s  note  affeCled  the  whole  village. ; 
they  confidered  it  as  the  prefage  of  fome  fad  event ; and  ge- 
nerally found  or  made  one  to  fucceed  it.  I do  not  fpeak  lu- 
dicroufly ; but  if  any  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  died,  they 
fuppofed  it  could  not  be  otherwife,  for  the  night-raven  had 
foretold  it  •,  but  if  no  bqdy  happened  to  die,  the  death  of  a 
cow  or  a fheep  gave  completion  to  the  ptophecy.  . ^ 
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Whatever  terror  it  may  infpire  among  the  Ample,  its  flefh 
is  greatly  in  efteem  among  the  luxurious.  For  this  reafon, 
it  is  as  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  fowler,  as  it  is  fhunned  by 
the  peafant ; and,  as  it  is  a heavy-riAng,  flow-winged  bird,  it 
does  not  often  efcape  him.  Indeed,  it  feldom  rifes  but  when 
almoft  trod  upon,  and  feems  to  feek  protection  rather  from 
concealment  than  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  how- 
ever, in  the  evening,  its  wonted  indolence  appears  to  forfake 
it.  It  is  then  feen  riling  in  a fpiral  afcent,  till  it  is  quite  loft 
from  the  view,  making  at  the  fame  time  a Angular  noife  very 
different  from  its  former  boomings.  Thus  the  fame  animal 
is  often  feen  to  affume  different  defires  *,  and  while  the  La- 
tins have  given  the  bittern  the  name  of  the  flar-reaching 
bird  (or  th t JlellarisJy  the  Greeks,  taking  its  chara&er  from 
its  more  conftant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title  of  the  ox*©-, 
or  the  lazy. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  SPOONBILL  QR  SHOVELER. 

A S we  proceed  in  our  defcription  of  the  crane  kind,  birds 
of  peculiar  forms  offer,  not  entirely  like  the  crane,  and  yet 
not  fo  far  different  as  to  rank  more  properly  with  any  other 
clafs.  Where  the  long  neck  and  (lilt-like  legs  of  the  crane 
are  found,  they  make  too  flriking  a refemblance,  not  to  ad- 
mit fuch  birds  of  the  number  *,  arid  though  the  bill,  or  even 
the  toes  fhould  entirely  differ,  yet  the  outlines  of  the  figure, 
and  the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  being  the  fame,  thefe 
are  fufhcient  to  mark  their  place  in  the  general  groupe  of 
Nature. 

The  fpoonbill  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which  differs  a good 
deal  from  the  crane,  yet  approaches  this  clafs  more  than  any 
other.  The  body  is  more  bulky  for  its  height,  and  the  bill 
is  very  differently  formed  from  that  of  any  other  bird  what- 
ever. Yet  {till  it  is  a comparatively  tall  bird ; it  feeds  among 
waters  ; its  toes  are  divided  ; and  it  feems  to  poflefs  the  na- 
tural difpofitions  of  the  crane.  The  European  fpoonbill  is  of 
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about  the  bulk  of  a crane ; but  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet 
high,  the  other  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three  inches. — 
The  common  colour  of  thofe  of  Europe,  is  a dirty  white ; 
but  thofe  of  America  are  of  a beautiful  rofe-colour,  or  a de- 
lightful crimfon.  Beauty  of  plumage  feems  to  be  the  prero- 
gative of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent ; and  we  here  fee  the 
moft  fplendid  tints  beftowed  on  a bird,  whofe  figure  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  the  effefts  of  its  colouring ; for  its  bill  is  fo 
oddly  fafhioned,  and  its  eyes  fo  ftupidly  flaring,  that  its  fine 
feathers  only  tend  to  add  fplendour  to  deformity.  The  bill, 
which  in  this  bird  is  fo  very  particular,  is  about  feven  inches 
long,  and  running  out  broad  at  the  end,  as  its  name  juftly 
ferves  to  denote  ; it  is  there  about  an  inch  and  a half  wide. 
This  flrangely  fafhioned  inflrument  in  fome  is  black;  in 
others  of  a light  grey ; and  in  thofe  of  America,  it  is  of  a 
red  colour,  like  the  reft  of  the  body.  All  round  the  upper 
fchap  there  runs  a kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  be- 
neath ; and  as  for  the  reft,  its  cheeks  and  its  throat  are 
without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a black  fkin. 

A bird  fo  oddly  fafhioned,  might  be  expe£fed  to  poftefs 
tome  very  peculiar  appetites;  but  the  fpoonbill  feems  to  lead 
a life  entirely  refembling  all  thofe  of  the  crane  kind  ; and 
Nature,  when  fhe  made  the  bill  of  this  bird  fo  very  broad, 
feems  rather  to  have  fported  with  its  form,  than  to  aim  at 
any  final  caufe  for  which  to  adapt  it.  In  fa£f,  it  is  but  a 
poor  philofophy  to  afcribe  every  capricious  variety  in  Nature 
to  fome  falutary  purpofe  : in  fuch  folutions  we  only  impofe 
upon  each  other,  and  often  wilfully  contradict  our  own  be- 
lief. There  muft  be  imperfections  in  every  being,  as  well 
as  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Between  both,  the  animal  leads 
a life  of  moderate  felicity ; in  part  making  ufe  of  its  many 
natural  advantages,  and  in  part  neceflarily  conforming  to  the 
imperfections  of  its  figure. 

The  fhoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toads,  and  ferpents; 
of  which,  particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  de- 
ftroy great  numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  hold 
them  in  as  much  efteem  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  their 
bird  ibis : the  fhoveler  runs  tamely  about  their  houfes  ; and 
.they  are  content  with  its  fociety,  as  an  ufeful  though  a 
homely  companion.  They  are  never  killed;  and  indeed 
Volume  III.  R 
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they  are  good  for  nothing  when  they  are  dead,  for  the  fTeft? 
is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  heron, 
in  high  trees ; and  in  a neft  formed  of  the  fame  materials; 
Willoughby  tells  us,  that  in  i certain  grove,  at  a village  called 
Seven  Huys,  near  Leyden,  they  build  and  breed  yearly  ill 
great  numbers.  In  this  grove,  alfo,  the  heron,  the  bittern, 
the  cormorant,  and  the  {hag,  have  taken  up  their  refidence, 
and  annually  bring  forth  their  young  together.  Here  the 
crane  kind  feem  to  have  formed  their  general  rendezvous ; 
and,  as  the  inhabitants  fay,  every  fort  of  bird  has  its  feveral 
quarter,  where  none  but  their  own  tribe  are  permitted  to  re- 
fide.  Of  this  grove  the  peafants  of  the  country  make  good 
profit.  When  the  young  ones  are  ripe,  thofe  that  farm  the 
grove,  with  a hook  at  the  end  of  a long  pole,  catch  hold  of 
the  bough  on  which  the  neft  is  built,  and  (hake  out  the 
young  ones  ; but  fomerimes  the:  neft  and  ail  tumble  dowrl 
together. 

The  fhoveler  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  white  and  pov/- 
dered  with  a few  fanguine  or  pale  fpots.  We  fometimes  fee, 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  the  bills  of  American  {hoveler;?, 
twice  as  big  and  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  kind  among 
us  ; but  thefe  birds  have  not  yet  made  their  way  int() 
Europe. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  FLAMINGO. 

1 HE  Flamingo  has  the  jufteft  right  to  be  placed  amori£ 
cranes ; and  though  it  happens  to  be  web-footed,  like  birds' 
of  the  goofe  kind,  yet  its  height,  figure,  and  appetites,  en- 
tirely remove  it  from  that  groveling  clafs  of  animals.  With 
a longer  neck  and  legs  than  any  other  of  the  crane  kind,  it 
feeks  its  food  by  wading  among  waters,  and  only  differs 
from  all  of  this  tribe  in- the  manner  of  feizing  its  prey  ; for 
as  the  heron  makes  ufe  of  its  claws,  the  flamingo  ufes  only 
its  bill,  which  is  ftrong  and  thick  for  the  purpofe,  the  claws 
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Vseing  ufelefs,  as  they  are  feeble,  and  webbed  like  thofe  of 
water-fowl. 

The  flamingo  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  crane  kind, 
the  tailed:,  buikieft,  and  the  moil  beautiful.  The  body, 
which  is  of  a beautiful  fcarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that  of  a 
fwan ; but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  fuch  an  extraordinary- 
length,  that  when  it  Hands  ere£b,  it  is  fix  feet  fix  inches 
high.  Its  wings,  extended,  are  five  feet  fix  inches  from  tip 
to  tip ; and  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tail. — * 
The  head  is  round  and  fmall,  with  a large  bill,  feven 
inches  long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  crooked  like 
a bow.  The  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not  much  thicker 
than  a man’s  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight  inches  high  ; 
and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  not  furnifhed 
with  (harp  claws,  as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind ; but  feeble, 
and  united  by  membranes,  as  in  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Of  what 
ufe  thefe  membranes  are  does  not  appear,  as  the  bird  is  never 
leen  fwimming,  its  legs  and  thighs  being  fufficient  for  bear- 
ing it  into  thofe  depths  where  it  feeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  America, 
but  was  once  known  on  all  the  coafts  of  Europe.  Its  beautv, 
its  fize,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  have  been  fuch 
temptations  to  deftroy  or  take  it,  that  it  has  long  fince  de- 
ferted  the  fhores  frequented  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in. 
countries  that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  In  thofe  defert 
regions,  the  flamingos  live  in  a Hate  of  fociety,  and  under  a 
better  polity  than  any  other  of  the  feathered  creation. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  to  America,  and  coafted 
down  along  the  African  fhores,  they  found  the  flamingos  on 
feveral  fhores,  on  either  continent,  gentle,  and  no  way  dif- 
truflful  of  mankind  *.  They  had  long  been  ufed  to  fecurity, 
in  the  extenfive  folitudes  they  had  chofen  ; and  knew  no 

enemies  but  thofe  they  could  very  well  evade  or  oppofe. 

The  Negroes  and  the  native  Americans  were  pofleffed  but  of 
few  deftru&ive  arts  for  killing  them  at  a diflance  j and  wheri 

the  bird  perceived  the  arrow,  it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it. - 

But  it  was  otherwife  when  the  Europeans  firft  came  among 
them:  the  faiiors,  not  confidering  that  the  dread  of  fire- 
arms was  totally  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world,  gave 
the  flamingo  the  chara&er  of  a foolifti  bird,  that  fuffered 
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itfelf  to  be  approached  and  (hot  at.  When  the  fooler  had 
killed  one,  the  reft  of  the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly, 
only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a kind  of  fixed 
aftOnifhment : another  and  another  (hot  was  difcharged  ; and 
thus  the  fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of 
them  began  to  think  of  escaping. 

But  at  prefent  it  is  very  different  ill  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  the  fcarceft,  but  of  the 
fhyeft  birds  ill  the  World,  and  the  moft  difficult  of  approach. 
They  chiefly  keep  near  the  moft  deferted  and  inhofpitable 
fhores  ; near  falt-water  lakes  and  fwampy  iflands.  They 
come  down  to  the  banks  of  rivers  by  day  ; and  often  retire 
to  the  inland,  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  at  the  ap- 
proach df  night.  When  feen  by  mariners  in  the  day,  they 
always  appear  drawn  up  in  a long,  dole  line  of  two  or  three 
hundred  together  ; and,  as  Dampier  tells  us,  pYefent,  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a mile,  the  exa&  repreferttation  of  a long 
brick  wall.  Their  rank,  however,  is  broken  when  they  feek 
for  food  ; but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the  number  as  a 
watch,  whofe  only  employment  is  to  obferve  and  give  notice 
Of  danger,  while  the  reft  are  feeding.  As  foon  as  this  trufty 
ceritinel  perceives  the  remote  ft  appearance  of  danger,  he  gives 
a loud  fcream,  with  a voice  as  fhrill  as  a trumpet,  and  in- 
ftantly  the  whole  cohort  are  upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in 
fileiice ; but,  upon  this  occafion,  all  the  flock  are  in  one 
chorus,  and  fill  the  air  with  intolerable  fcroamings. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  flamingos  are  very'  difficult 
to  be  approached  at  prefent,  and  that  they  avoid  mankind 
with  the  moft  cautious  timidity;  however,  it  is  not  from  any 
antipathy  to  man  that  they  fhun  his  fociety,  for  in  fome  vil- 
lages, as  We  are  allured  by  Labat,  along  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  flamingos  come  in  great  numbers  to  make  their  refidence 
among  the  natives.  There  they  aflemble  by  thoufands, 
perched  on  the  trees,  within  and  about  the  village  ; and  are  fo 
very  clamorous,  that  the  found  is  heard  at  near  a mile's  dif- 
tance. The  Negroes  are  fond  of  their  company ; and  confider 
their  fociety  as  a gift  of  Heaven,  as  a prote&ion  from  acci- 
dental evils.  The  French,  who  are  admitted  to  this  part  of 
the  coaft,  cannot  without  fome  degree  of  difcontent,  fee  fuch 
a quantity  of  game  untouched,  and  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
fyperftition  of  the  natives:-  they  now  and  then  privately 
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ilioot  fome  of  them  when  at  a convenient  diftance  from  the 
village,  and  hide  them  in  the  long  grafs,  if  they  perceive  any 
of  the  Negroes  approaching  5 for  they  would  probably  (land 
a chance  of  being  ill  treated,  if  the  blacks  difcovered  their 
facred  birds  thus  unmercifully  treated. 

Sometimes,  in  their  wild  flate,  they  are  (hot  by  mariners; 
and  their  young,  which  run  exceflively  fall,  are  often  taken. 
J^abat  has  frequently  taken  them  with  nets,  properly  extended 
round  the  places  they  breed  in.  When  their  long  legs  are 
entangled  in  the  mefhes,  they  are  then  unqualified  to  make 
their  eicape : but  they  ftill  continue  to  combat  with  their 
deftroyer,  and  the  old  ones,  though  feized  by  the  head,  will 
fcratch  with  their  claws,  and  thefe,  though  fqerningly  inof- 
fenfive,  very  often  do  mifchief.  When  they  are  fairly  difen- 
gaged  from  the  net,  they  nevertheless-  preferve  their  natural 
ferocity  ; they  refufe  all  nourifhment;  they  peck  and  com- 
bat with  their  claws  at  every  opportunity.  The  fowler  is, 
therefore,  under  a neceflity  of  destroying  them,  when  taken  ; 
as  they  vrould  only  pine  and  die,  if  left  to  them.felves  in  cap- 
tivity. The  flefh  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and  hard;  though, 
JDampier  fays,  well-tailed : that  of  the  young  ones  is  ftill 
better.  But,  of  all  other  delicacies,  the  flamingo’s  tongue  is 
the  moll  celebrated.  “ A difh  of  flamingos’  tongues,”  fays 
our  author,  “ is  a feaft  for  an  emperor.”  In  fa£l,  the  Ro- 
man emperors  confldered  them  as  the  higheft  luxury ; and. 
we  have  an  account  of  one  of  them,  who  procured  fifteen 
hundred  flamingos’  tongues  to  be  ferved  up  in  a Angle  difh. 
The  tongue  of  this  bird,  which  is  ib  much  fought  after,  is  a 
good  deal  larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  The 
bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like  a large  blackbox,  of  an  irregular 
ngure,  and  filled  with  a tongue  which  is  black  and  griftly  ; 
but  what  peculiar  flavour  it  may  poflefs,  I leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  fuch  as  underfland  good  eating  better  than  I do. 
-It  is  probable,  that  the  beauty  and  fcarcity  of  the  bird  might 
be  the  firft  inducements  to  fludious  gluttony  to  fix  upon  its 
tongue  as  meat  for  the  table.  What  Dampier  fays  of  the 
goodnefs  of  its  flefh,  cannot  fo  well  be  relied  on;  for 
Dampier  w'as  often  hungry,  and  thought  any  thing  good 
that  could  be  eaten  : heavers,  indeed,  with  Labat,  that  the 
flefh  is  black,  tough,  and  fifhy;  fo  that  we  can  hardly  giy^ 
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him  credit,  when  he  afierts,  that  its  flefh  can  be  formed  into 
a luxurious  entertainment. 

Thefe  birds,  as  was  faid,  always  go  in  flocks  together ; 
and  they  move  in  ranks,  in  the  planner  of  cranes.  They 
are  fometimes  feen,  at  the  break  of  day,  flying  down  iii 
great  numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  conducting  each 
other  with  a trumpet  cry,  that  founds  like  the  word  Tococo , 
from  whence  the  favages  of  Canada  have  given  them  the 
name.  In  their  flight  they  appear  to  great  advantage  ; for 
they  then  feem  of  as  bright  a red  as  a burning  coal.  When 
they  difpofe  themfelves  to  feed,  their  cry  ceafes ; and  then 
they  difperfe  over  a whole  marfh,  in  fllence  and  afliduity. 
Their  manner  of  feeding  is  very  Angular : the  bird  thrufts 
down  its  head,  fo  that  the  upper  convex  fide  of  the  bill  ihali 
only  touch  the  ground  ; and  in  this  pofltion  the  animal  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  (landing  upon  its  head.  In  this  manner 
it  paddles  and  moves  the  bill  about,  and  feizes  whatever 
fifh  or  infeCl  happens  to  offer.  For  this  purpofe  the  upper 
chap  is  notched  at  the  edges,  fo  as  to  hold  its  prey  with 
the  greater  fecurity.  Catefby,  however,  gives  a different 
account  of  their  feeding.  According  to  him,  they  thus 
place  the  upper  chap  undermoft,  and  fo  work  about,  in 
order  to  pick  up  a feed  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  that 
refembles  millet : but  as  in  picking  up  this,  they  neceffarily 
alfo  fuck  in  a great  quantity  of  mud,  their  bill  is  toothed  at 
the  edges  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  let  out  the  mud,  while  they 
fwallow  the  grain. 

Their  time'  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  refide  : in  North  America  they  breed  in  our 
fummer ; on  the  other  fide  the  line  they  take  the 'mod 
favourable  feafon  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nefts  in 
extenfive  marfhes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a 
furprife.  The  neft  is  not  lefs  curious  than  the  animal  that 
builds  it : it  is  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  pool  about  a foot 
and  a half,  formed  of  mud,  fcraped  up  together,  and  hardened 
by  the  fun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body : it  refembles  a 
truncated  cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  fee  placed  on 
chimneys •,  on  the  top  it  is  hollowed  out  to  the  (hape  of  the 
bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  without 
any  lining  but  the  w’ell-cemented  mud  that  forms  the  fides 
of  the  building.  She  always  lays  two  eggs,  and  no  more  \ 
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pnd,  as  her  legs  are  immoderately  long,  (he  flraddles  on  the 
.nefl,  while  h£r  legs  hang  down,  one  on  each  fide,  into  the 
pater. 

The  young  ones  are  a. long  while  before  they  are  able  to 
.fiy ; but  they  run  with  amazing. fwiftnefs.  They  are  fome- 
times  caught  ; and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed  very  eafily. 
In  five  or  fix  days  they  become  familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand, 
.and  drink  a furprifing  quantity  of  fea-water.  But  though 
they  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic,  they  are  not  reared 
without  the  greatefl  difficulty;  for  they  generally  pine 
away,  for  want  of  their  natural  fupplies,  and  die  in  a fhort 
time.  While  they  are  yet  young,  their  colours  are  very 
different  from  thofe  lively  tints  they  acquire  with  age.  Ill 
their  firft  year  they  are  covered  with. plumage. of  a white 
colour  ; mixed  with  grey  ; in  the  fecond  year  the  whole 
jbody  is  white,  with  here  and  there  a flight  tint  of  fcarlet^ 
and  the  great  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black : the 
third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty  *,  the  plumage  of 
the  whole  body  is  fcarlet,  except  fome  of  the  feathers  in 
the  wings,  that  flill  retain  their  fable  hue.  Of  thefe  beau- 
tiful plumes,  the  favages  make  various  ornaments;  and 
the  bird  is  fometimes  fkinned  by  the  Europeans,  to  make 
muffs.  But  thefe  have  diminifhed  in  their  price,  fince  we 
have  obtained  the  art  of  dying  feathers  of  the  brighteii 
/carle  to 

CHAP.  IX. 

C?  THE  AVOSETTA  OR  SEROOPER,  AND  ^HE  CORRIRA  OR 

RUNNER. 

The  extraordinary  fhape  of  the  Avofetta’s  bill  might  in- 
cline us  to  with  for  its  hiftory  ; and  yet  in  that  we  are  not 
able  to  indulge  the  reader.  Natural  hiftorians  have  hitherto, 
like  ambitious  monarchs,  fhewn  a greater  fondnefs  for  ex- 
tending their  dominions,  than  cultivating  what  they  poflefs. 
*While  they  have  been  labouring  to  add  new  varieties  to 
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their  catalogues,  they  have  neglected  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of 
animals  already  known. 

The  avofetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and  now  and  then 
comes  over  into  England.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon, 
is  a pretty  upright  bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for 
its  fifce.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  part  of  its  figure,  and 
that  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  of  the 
feathere4  tribe,  is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a hook,  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the  parrot. — 
This  extraordinary  bill  is  black,  flat,  fharp,  and  flexible  at 
the  end,  and  about  three  ihches  and  a half  long.  From  its 
being  bare  a long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears  that  it 
lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a chirping,  pert  note, 
as  we  are  told ; but  with  its  other  habits  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted.  I have  placed  it,  from  its  flender  figure,  among 
the  cranes;  although  it  web-footed,  like  the  duck.  It; 
is  one  of  thofe  birds  of  whofe  hiftory  we  are  yet  in  ex- 
pectation. 

To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  fo  little  known,  I will 
add  another,  ftill  lefs  known ; the  Corrira  or  Runner,  of 
Aldrov  andus.  All  we  are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  has  the  longeft 
legs  df  all  web-footed  fowls,  except  the  flamingo  and  avofetta; 
that  the  bill  is  ftraight,  yellow  and  black  at  the  ends  ; that, 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with  two  circles,  one 
of  which  is  bay,  and  the  other  V/hite  : below,  near  the  belly, 
it  is  whitifh  ; the  tail,  with  two  white  feathers,  black  at  the 
extremities : and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  the 
colour  of  rufty  iron.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  obliged  to 
fubftitute  dry  defcription  for  inftru&ive  hiftory ; and  employ 
words,  to  exprefs  thofe  fhadmgs  of  colour  which  the  pencft 
alone  can  convey. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  SMALL  BIRDS  OF  THE  CRANE  KIND,  WITH  THE  THIGHS 
PARTLY  BARE  OF  FEATHERS. 

.As  I have  taken  my  diftiiiCHons  rather  from  the  general 
form  and  manners  of  birds,  than  from  their  minuter  though 
perhaps  more  precife  difcriminations,  it  will  not  be  expeCled 
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that  I ffiould  here  enter  into  a particular  hiftory  of  a numerous: 
tribe  of  birds,  whofe  manners  and  forms  are  fo  very  much 
alike.  Of  many  of  them  we  have  fcarce  any  account  in 
our  hiftorians,  but  tedious  defcriptions  of  their  dimenfions, 
and  the  colour  of  their  plumage  j and  of  the  reft,  the  hiftory 
of  one  is  fo  much  that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  fame  account 
repeated  to  a moft  difgufting  reiteration.  I will  therefore 
groupe  them  into  one  general  draught  5 in  which  the  more 
eminent,  or  the  moft  whimfical,  will  naturally  Hand  for* 
ward  on  the  canvas. 

In  this  groupe  we  find  an  extenlive  tribe  of  native  birds, 
with  their  varieties  and  affinities  *,  and  we  might  add  a 
hundred  others,  of  diftant  climates,  of  which  we  know- 
little  more  than  the  colour  and  the  name.  In  this  lift  is 
exhibited  the  Curlew,  a bird  of  about  the  fize  of  a duck, 
with  a bill  four  inches  long:  the  Woodcock,  about  the  fize 
of  a pigeon,  with  a bill  three  inches  long : the  Godwit  o£ 
the  fame  fize  5 the  bill  four  inches : the  Green  Shank, 
longer  legged : the  bill  two  inches  and  a half : the  Red 
Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet  from  the  former  $ 
the  Snipe,  lefs  by  half,  with  a bill  three  inches.  Then 

with  fhorter  bills the  Ruff,  with  a collar  of  feathers 

round  the  neck  of  the  male  : the  Knot,  the  Sandpiper,  the 
Sanderling,  the  Dunlin,  the  Purre  and  the  Stint.  To  con- 
clude : with  bills  very  fhort — The  Lapwing,  the  Green 
Plover,  the  Grey  Plover,  the  Dottrei,  the  Turnftone  and 
the  Sea-lark.  Thefe,  with  their  affinities,  are  properly 
natives  or  vifitants  of  this  country ; and  are  difperfed  along 
our  fhores,  rivers  and  watery  grounds.  Taking  in  the  birds 
of  this  kind,  belonging  to  other  countries,  the  lift  would 
fte  very  widely  extended ; and  the  whole  of  this  clafs,  as 
defcribed  by  Briffon,  would  amount  to  near  a hundred. 

All  thefe  birds  poffefs  many  marks  in  common ; though 
fome  have  peculiarities  that  deferve  regard.  All  thefe  birds 
are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee,  or  above  the  heel,  as 
fome  naturalifts  choofe  to  exprefs  it.  In  fa£I,  that  part 
which  I call  the  knee,  if  compared  with ‘the  legs  of  man- 
kind, is  analogous  to, the  heel : but,  as  it  is  commonly  con- 
ceived otherwife,  I have  conformed  to  the  general  appro- 
henfion.  I fay,  therefore,  that  ail  thefe  birds  are  bare  of 
feathers  above  the  knee  ; and  in  fome  they  are  wanting  half 
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,way  up  the  thigh.  The  nudity  in  that  part,  is  partly  natural# 
and  partly  produced  by  all  birds  of  this  kind  habitually 
wading  in  water.  The  older  the  bird,  the  barer  are 
its  thighs ; yet  even  the  young  ones  have  not  the  fame 
downy  covering  reaching  fo  low  as  the  birds  of  any  other 
clafs.  Such  a covering  there  would  rather  be  prejudicial, 
as  being  continually  liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water. 

As  thefe  birds  are  ufually  employed  rather  in  running 
than  in  flying,  aud  as  their  food  lies  entirely  upon  the 
ground,  and  not  on  trees,  or  in  the  air,  fo  they  run  with 
great  fwiftnefs  for  their  fize,  and  the  length  of  their  legs 
aflifts  their  velocity.  But  as,  in  feeking  their  food,  they 
are  often  obliged  to  change  their  ftation  \ fo  alfo  are  they 
■equally  fwift  of  wing,  and  trayerfe  jmmenfe  tp*i6j:s  of  country 
without  much  fatigue. 

it  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  a part  of  this  clafs 
lived  upon  an  oily  flime,  found  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches 
and  of  weedy  pools ; they  were  thence  termed,  by  Wil- 
loughby, Mudfuchers.  But  later  difcoveries  have  {hewn 
that,  in  thefe  places,  they  hunt  for  the  caterpillars  and 
. worms  of  infe£ts.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  gene- 
..  rally  aiTert,  that  all  birds  of  this  .clafs  live  upon  animals  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  long-billed  birds  fuck  up  worms 
and  infe£ts  from  the  bottom  ; thofe  furnifhed  with  (h  or  ter 
bills,  pick  up  fuch  infects  as  lie  nearer  the  furface  of  the 
meadow,  or  among  the  fands  on  the  lea-lhore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the  fnipe,  are  ever 
feen  in  plaftiy  brakes,  and  under  covered  hedges,  afliduoufly 
employed  in  feeking  out  infects  in  their  worm  flate  ; an4 
it  feems,  from  their  fatnefs,  that  they  find  a plentiful  fup- 
ply.  Nature,  indeed,  has  furnished  them  with  .very  con- 
venient inftruments  for  procuring  thejr  food.  Their  bilfi 
are  made  fuflaciently  long  for  fearching ; but  dill  more, 
they  are  endowed  with  an  exquifite  fen  Ability  at  the  point, 
for  feeling  their  proviflen.  They  are  furnifhed  with  no 
lefs  than  three. pair  of  nerves,  equal  almoft  to  the  optic  nerves 
in  thicknefs ; which  pais  from  die  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
yun  along  the  upper  chap  to  die  point. 

Nor  are  are  thofe  birds  with  (hotter  bills,  and  deftitute  of 
fuch  convenient  inftruments,  without  a proper  provifion 
made  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  lapwing,  the  fandpiper. 
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and  the  red  {hank,  run  with  furprifing  rapidity  along  the 
furface  of  the  rnarfh,  or  the  fea-ihore,  quarter  their  ground 
with  great  dexterity,  and  leave  nothing  of  the  infe<ft  kind 
that  happens  to  lie  on  the  furface.  Thefe,  however,  are 
neither  fo  fat  nor  fo  delicate  as  the  former  ; as  they  are  ob- 
liged to  toil  more  for  a fubfiftence,  they  are  eafily  fatisfied 
with  whatever  offers ; and  their  flefh  often  contracts  a 
relifh  from  what  has  been  their  lateft,  or  their  principal 
food. 

Moll  of  the  birds  formerly  defcribed,  have  ftated  feafons 
for  feeding  and  reft : the  eagle  kind  prowl  by  day,  and  at 
evening  repofe ; the  owl  by  night,  and  keeps  unfeen  in  the 
day-time;  But  thefe  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  feem  at  all 
hours  employed;  they  are  feldom  at  reft  by  day;  and, 
during  the  whole  night  'feafon,  every  meadow  and  marfti 
refounds  with  their  different  calls,  to  courtfhip  or  to  food. 

This  feems  to  be  the  time  when  they  leaft  fear  interrup- 
tion from  man ; and  though  they  fly  at  all  times,  yet,  at 
this  feafon,  they  appear  more  afliduoufly  employed,  both  in 
providing  for  their  prefent  fupport,  and  continuing  that  of 
fiofterity.  This  is  ufually  the  feafon  when  the  infiduous 
fowler  fteals  in  upon  their  occupations,  and  fills  the  whole 
meadow  with  terror  and  deftru£tion. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters,  and  among 
watery  places,  they  feem  provided  by  Nature  with  a warmth 
of  conftitution  to  fit  them  for  that  cold  element.  They  re- 
fide,  by  choice,  in  the  coldeft  climates ; and  as  other  birds 
migrate  here  in  our  fummer,  their  migrations  hither  are  moftly 
in  the  winter.  Even  thofe  that  refide  among  us  the  whole 
Feafon,  retire  in  fummer  to  the  tops  of  our  bleakeft  moun- 
tains ; where  they  breed,  and  bring  down  their  young,  when 
the  cold  weather  fets  in. 

Moft  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire  to  the  polar 
regions,  as  thofe  that  remain  behind  in  the  mountains,  and 
keep  with  us  during  fummer,  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  in- winter  haunt  our  marfhes  and  low  grounds. 
The  fnipe  fometimes  builds  here ; and  the  neft  of  the  cur- 
lew is  fometimes  found  in  the  plafhes  of  our  hills  : but  the 
number  of  thefe  is  very  fmall ; and  it  is  moft  probable  that: 
they  are  only  fome  ftragglers  who,  not  having  ftrength  or 
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courage  fufficiem  for  the  general  voyage,  take  up  from  ne? 
ceflity  their  habitation  here. 

In  general,  during  the  fumrner,  this  whole  clafs  either 
chufe  the  coldeft  countries  to  retire  to,  or  the  coldeft  and 
ihe  moiflefl  part  of  ours  to  breed  in.  The  curlew,  the 
woodcock,  the  fnipe,  the  godwit,  the  grey  plover,  the  green, 
and  the  long-legged  plover,  the  knot  and  the  turnftone,  are 
rather  the  guefts  than  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  They  vifit 
us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forfake  us  in  the  fpring. 
They  then  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Pru- 
ha,  and  Lapland,  to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the  fum- 
mer feafon,  becomes  uninhabitable  to  them.  The  ground 
parched  up  by  the  heat ; the  fprings  dried  away  ; and  the 
vermicular  infers  already  upon  the  wing;  they  have  no 
means  of  fub  filling.  Their  weak  and  delicately  pointed 
bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a refilling  foil  ^ and  their  prey  is 
departed,  though  they  were  able  -to  reach  its  retreats.  Thus, 
that  feafon  when  Nature  is  faid  to  .teem  with  life,  and  to  puj; 
on  her  gayelt  liveries,  is  to  them  an  interval  of  fterility  and 
famine.  The  coldefl  mountains  of  the  north  are  then  a pre- 
ferable habitation  ; the  marlhes  there  are  .never  totally  dried 
up ; and  the  infedls  are  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  both  above 
ground  and  underneath,  the  country  fwarms  with  them. 
In  fuch  retreats,  therefore,  thefe  birds  would  continue  al- 
ways; but  that  the  frofts,  when  they  fet  in,  have  the  fame 
efiedl  upon  the  face  of  the  landfcape,  as  the  heats  of  fum- 
mer. Every  brook  is  lliffened  into  ice ; all  the  earth  is  con- 
gealed into  one  folid  mafs  ; and  the  birds  are  obliged  tofor<- 
fake  a region  where  they  can  no  longer  find  fnbfpftence. 

Such  are,  our  vilitants.  With  regard  to  thofe  which  keep 
with  us  continually,  and  breed  here,  they  are  neither. fo  de- 
licate in  their  food,  nor  perhaps  fo  warm  in  their  conftitu- 
tions.  The  lapwing,  the  rulf,  the  redlhank,  the  fandpiper, 
the  feapie,  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the  fea-lark,  breed  in 
this  country,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  refide  here.  In  fum- 
mer they  frequent  fuch  marlhes  as  are  not  dried  up  in  any 
part  of  the  year  ; the  Eflex  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnlhire.  There,  in  folitudes  formed  by  furrounding 
marlhes,  they  breed  and  bring  up  their  young.  In  winter 
they  come  down  from  their  retreats,  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  the  flooding  of  the  waters  ; and  feek  their  food  about  our 
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flitches  and  marffy  meadow-grounds.  Yet  even  of  this 
elafs,  all  are  wanderers  upon  fome  occafions  ; and  take  wing 
fo  the  northern  climates,  to  breed  and  find  fubfiftence. 
This  happens  when  our  fummers  are  peculiarly  dry ; and 
when  the  fenny  countries  are  not  fuffrciently  watered  to  de- 
fend their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  ufual  courfe  of  Nature,  with 
refpe£l  to  thefe  birds,  they  often  break  through  the  general 
habits  of  their  kind ; and  as  the  lapwing,  the  ruff,  and  the 
fandpiper  are  Sometimes  feen  to  alter  their  manners,  and  to 
migrate  from  hence,  inftead  of  continuing  to  breed  here; 
fo  we  often  find  the  woodcock,  the  fnipe  and  the  curlew, 
refide  with  us  during  the  whole  feafon,  and  breed  their 
young  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Cafewood,  about 
two  miles  from  Tunbridge,  as  Mr.  Pennant  affures  us,  fome 
Woodcocks  are  feen  to  breed  annually.  The  young  have 
been  (hot  there  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ; and  were  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  are  with  us  in  winter,  though 
not  fo  well  tailed.  On  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains, 
fays  Willoughby,  the  woodcock  continues  all  fummer;  I 
myfelf  have  fluffed  them  on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura,  in  June 
and  July.  The  eggs  are  long,  of  a pale  red  colour,  and 
ftained  with  deeper  fpots  and  clouds.  The  hefts  of  the  cur- 
lew and  the  fnipe  are  frequently  found  •,  and  fome  of  thefe 
perhaps  never  entirely  leave  this  ifland. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fame  habits  are  in  fome  meafure  com- 
mon to  all ; but  in  neftling,  and  bringing  up  their  young, 
one  method  takes  place  univerfaliy.  As  they  all  run  and 
feed  upon  the  grourid,  fo  they  are  all  found  to  neftle  there. 
The  number  of  eggs  generally  to  be  feen  in  every  neft,  is 
from  two  to  four ; never  under,  and  very  feldom  exceeding. 
The  neft  is  made  without  any  art ; but  the  eggs  are  either 
laid  in  fome  little  depreffion  of  the  earth,  or  on  a few  bents 
and  long  grafs,  that  fcarcely  preferve  them  from  the  moifture 
below.  Yet  fuch  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of  thefe  birds, 
that  their  time  of  incubation  is  fforter  than  with  any  others 
of  the  fame  fize.  The  magpie,  for  inftance,  takes  twenty- 
one  days  to  hatch  its  young  ; the  lapwing  takes  but  fourteen. 
Whether  the  animal  oil,  with  which  thefe  birds  abound, 
gives  them  this  iuperior  warmth,  I cannot  tell  ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  of,  their  quick  incubation. 
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In  their  feafons  of  courtfhip,  they  pair  as  other  birds ; boi 
pot  without  violent  conteHs  between  the  males,  for  the 
choice  of  the  female.  The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often 
feen  to  light  among  themfelves  ; but  there  is  one  little  bird 
of  this  tribe,  called  the  ruff \ that  has  got  the  epithet  of  the 
fighter , merely  from  its  great  perfeverance  and  animofity  on 
thefe  occafions.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  when  thefe 
birds  arrive  among  oiir  marches,  they  are  obferved  to  engage 
•with  defp'erate  fury  againfl  each  other ; it  is  then  that  the 
fowlers,  feeing  them  intent  on  mutual  defiru&ion,  fprea^ 
their  nets  over  them,  and  take  them  in  great  numbers.  Yet 
even  in  captivity  their  animofity  Hill  continues:  the  people 
that  fat  them  up  for  fale,  are  obliged  to  fhut  them  up  in  clofe 
dark  rooms  ; for  if  they  let  ever  fo  little  light  in  among  them, 
the  turbulent  prifoners  inftantly  fall  to  fighting  with  each 
other,  and  never  ceafe  till  each  has  killed  its  antagonift,efpe- 
cially,  fays  Willoughby,  if  any  body  Hands  by.  A fimilar 
animofity,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe  5 
but  when  they  have  paired,  and  begun  to  lay,  their  conten- 
tions are  then  over. 

The  place  thefe  birds  chiefly  choofe  to  breed  in,  is  in  fome 
ifland  furroimded  with  fedgy  moors,  where  men  feldom  re- 
fer t ; and  in  fuch  filiations  I have  often  feen  the  ground  fo' 
flrewed  with  eggs  and  nefis,  that  one  could  fcarce  take  a 
Hep,  without  treading  upon  fome  of  them.  As  foon  as  a 
ftranger  intrudes  upon  thefe  retreats,  the  whole  colony  is  up, 
and  a hundred  different  fereams  are  heard  from  every  quar-* 
ter,.  The  arts  of  the  lapwing,  to  allure  men  or  dogs  f rom 
her  neH,  are  perfe&ly  amufing.  When  fhe  perceives  the 
enemy  approaching,  fhe  never  waits  till  they  arrive  at  her 
neH,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them  : When  fhe  has  come  as  . 
near  them  as  Hie  dares  to  venture,  fhe  then  rifes  with  a loud’ 
fer-eaming  before  them,  feeming  as  if  fhe  was  juH  fiufhed 
from  hatching;  while  fhe  is  then  probably  a hundred  yards 
from  the  neft.  Thus  fhe  flies,  with  great  clamour  and 
anxiety,  whining  and  fereaming  round  the  invaders,  linking 
at  them  v/ith  her  wings,  and  fluttering  as  if  fhe  were 
wounded.  To  add  to  the  deceit,  fhe  appears  Hill  more  cla- 
morous, as  more  remote  from  the  neH.  If  fhe  fees  them 
very  near,  Hie  then  feems  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  her 
cries  ceafe,  while  her  terrors  are  really  augmenting.  If 
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ihere  be  dogs,  fhe  flies  heavily  at  a little  di (lance  before  themf, 
as  if  maimed ; dill  vociferous  and  (till  bold,  but  never  offer- 
ing to  move  towards  the  quarter  where  her  treafure  is  depo- 
flted.  The  dog  purfues,  in  hopes  every  moment  of  feizing 
the  parent,  and  by  this  means  a£lually  lofes  the  young ; for 
the  cunning  bird,  when  fhe  has  thus  drawn  him  off  to  a 
proper  diflance,  then  puts  forth  her  powers,  and  leaves  her 
aftoniihed  purfuer  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight.*' 
The  eggs  of  all  thefe  birds  are  highly  valued  by  the  luxurious ; 
they  are  boiled  hard,  and  thus  ferved  up  without  any  further 
preparation. 

As  the  young  of  this  clafs  are  foon  hatched,  fo,  when  ex- 
cluded, they  quickly  arrive  at  maturity.  They  run  about  after 
the  mother  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  egg  ; and  being  covered 
with  a thick  down,  want  very  little  of  that  clutching  which 
all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  that  follow  the  mother,  indif- 
penfably  require.  They  come  to  their  adult  {late  long  be- 
fore winter  *,  and  then  flock  together  till  the  breeding  fea- 
fon  returns,  which  for  a while  diffolves  their  fociety. 

As  the  flefh  of  almoft  all  thefe  birds  is  in  high  eftimation, 
fo  many  methods  have  been  contrived  for  taking  them. 
That  ufed  in  taking  the  ruff,  feems  to  be  moft  advantageous  v 
and  it  may  not  be  arrrifs  to  defdribe  it.  The  Ruff,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  male,  the  Reeve  that  of  the  female,  is  taken 
in  nets  about  forty  yards  long,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Thefe  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  Lincolnfhire  and  the  Ifle  of 
Ely,  where  they  come  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
difappear  about  Michaelmas.  The  male  of  this  bird,  which 
is  known  from  all  others  of  the  kind  by  the  great  length  of 
the  feathers  round  his  neck,  is  yet  fo  various  in  his  plumage, 
that  it  is  faid,  no  two  ruffs  were  ever  feen  totally  of  the 
fame  colour.  The  nets  in  which  thefe  are  taken,  are  fup- 
ported  by  flicks,  at  an  angle  of  near  forty-five  degrees,  and 
placed  either  on  dry  ground,  or  in  very  fhallow  water,  not 
remote  from  reeds  : among  thefe  the  fowler  conceals  him- 
felf,  till  the  birds,  enticed  by  a ftale  or  fluffed  bird,  come 
under  the  nets : he  then,  by  pulling  a firing,  lets  them  fall, 
fcnd  they  are  taken  j as  are  godwits,  knots,  and  grey-  plover 
alfo  in  the  fame  manner.  When  thefe  birds  are  brought 
from  under  the  net,  they  are  not  killed  immediately,  but  fat- 
tened for  the  table,  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp-feed,  and 
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fometimes  boiled  wheat ; but  if  expedition  be  wanted,  fugar 
is  added,  which  will  make  them  a lump  of  fat  in  a fortnight’s 
time.  They  are  kept,  as  obferved  before,  in  a dark  room  ; 
and  judgment  is  required  in  taking  the  proper  time  for  kil- 
ling them,  when  they  are  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  fatnefs : 
for,  if  that  is  neglected,  the  birds  are  apt  to  fall  away.  They 
are  reckoned  a very  great  delicacy ; they  fell  for  two  (hil- 
lings, or  half-a-crown  a piece  ; and  are  ferved  up  to  the  table 
with  the  train,  like  woodcocks,  where  we  will  leave  them. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  WATER-HEN  AND  THE  COOT. 

jlj)EFORE  we  enter  upon  water-fowls,  properly  fo  called , 
two  or  three  birds  claim  our  attention,  which  feem  to  form 
the  (hade  between  the  web-footed  tribe  and  thofe  of  the 
crane  kind.  Thefe  partake  rather  of  the  form  than  the  ha- 
bits of  the  crane ; and,  though  furnilhed  with  long  legs  and 
necks,  rather  fwim  than  wade.  They  cannot  properly  be 
called  web-footed ; nor  yet  are  they  entirely  deftitute  of 
membranes,  which  fringe  their  toes  on  each  fide,  and  adapt 
them  for  fwimming.  The  birds  in  queftion  are,  the  Water- 
hen  and  the  Bald  Coot.  1 

Thefe  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity,  not  to  be  ranked  in 
the  fame  defcription.  They  are  fhaped  entirely  alike,  their 
legs  are  long,  and  their  thighs  partly  bare  ; their  necks  are 
proportionable,  their  wings  (hort,  their  bills  fhort  and  weak, 
their  colour  black,  their  foreheads  bald  and  without  feathers, 
and  their  habits  are  entirely  the  fame.  Thefe,  however,  na- 
turalists have  thought  proper  to  range  in  different  claffes, 
from  very  (light  dil'tin&ions  in  their  figure.  The  water-hen 
weighs  but  fifteen  ounces  ; the  coot  twenty-four.  The  bald 
part  of  the  forehead  in  the  coot  is  black;  in  the  water-hen 
it  is  of  a beautiful  pink  colour.  The  toes  of  the  water-hen 
are  edged  with  a ftraight  membrane  ; thofe  of  the  coot  have 
it  fcolloped  and  broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but  flight ; and  thofe  iii 
their  manner  of  living  Hill  lefs.  The  hiftorv  of  the  one  will 
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ferre  for  both.  As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnifhed  with 
long  wings,  and  eafily  change  place,  the  water-hen,  whofe 
wings  are  fhort,  is  obliged  to  reGde  entirely  near  thofe  places 
where  her  food  lies  : (he  cannot  take  thofe  long  journeys  that 
. molt  of  the  crane  kind  are  feen  to  perform  ; compelled  by 
her  natural  imperfe&ions,  as  well  perhaps  as  by  inclination, 
(he  never  leaves  the  fide  of  the  pond  or  the  river  in  which  (lie 
feeks  for  provifion.  Where  the  ftream  is  felvaged  with 
(edges,  or  the  pond  edged  with  (hrubby  trees,  the  water-hen 
is  generally  a refident  there  t fne  feeks  her  food  along  the 
grafiy  banks  ; and  often  along,  the  furface  of  the  water. 
With  Shakefpear’s  Edgar,  (he  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the 
I (landing  pool;  or,  at  lead,  feems  to  prefer  thofe  places 
where  it  is  feen.  Whether  (he  makes  pond-weed  her  food, 
or  hunts  among  it  for  water-infe£ls,  which  are  found  there 
in  great  abundance,  is  not  certain.  I have  feen  them  whefi 
pond-: weed  was  taken  out  of  their  ftomach.  She  builds  her 
neft  upon  low  trees  and  (hrubs,  of  (licks  and  fibres  by  the 
water-fide.  Her  eggs  are  (harp  at  one  end,  v/h itt,  with  a 
tindlure  of  green  fpotted  with  red.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice 
in  a fummer  ; her  young  ones  fwim  the  moment  they  leave 
the  egg,  purfue  their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners. 
She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three  broods  in  a fcafon  * 
and  when  the  young  are  grown  up*  (he  drives  them  off  to 
(hift  for  themfelves. 

As  the  coot  is  a larger  bird,  it  is  always  feen  in  larger 
dreams,  and  more  remote  from  mankind.  The  water-hen 
feems  to  prefer  inhabited  fixations : (he  keeps  near  ponds, 
motes,  and  pools  of  water  near  gentlemen’s  houfes  ; but  the 
coot  keeps  in  rivers  and  among  ru(hy  margined  lakes.  It 
there  makes  a neft  of  fuch  weeds  as  the  dream  fupplies,  and 
lays  them  among  the  reeds,  floating  on  the  furface,  and  rifing 
and  falling  witn  the  water.  The  reeds  among  which  it  is  built 
keep  it  fad ; fo  that  it  is  feldom  wafihed  into  the  middle  of 
the  ftream.  But  if  this  happens,  which  is  fometimes  the 
caie,  the  bird  fits  in  her  neft,  like  a mariner  in  his  boat,  and 
deers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the  neared  harbour  : there, 
haying  attained  her  port,  (he  continues  to  fit  in  great  tran- 
quillity, regardlefs  of  the  impetuofity  of  the  current ; and 
though  the  water  penetrates  her  neft,  (lie  hatches  her  eggs 
in  that  wet  condition. 
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The  water-hen  never  wanders ; but  the  coot  fometimes 
fwims  down  the  current,  till  it  even  reaches  thefea.  In  this 
voyage  thefe  birds  encounter  a thoufand  dangers  : as  they 
cannot  fly  far,  they  are  hunted  by  dogs  and  men ; as  they 
never  leave  the  ftream,  they  are  attacked  and  deflroyed  by 
otters  ; they  are  preyed  upon  by  kites  and  falcons  ; and  they 
are  taken  in  ftill  greater  numbers,  in  weirs  made  for  catch- 
ing fifh  ; for  thefe  birds  are  led  into  the  nets,  while  purfuing 
fmall  fifh  and  infe&s,  which  are  their  principal  food.  Thus 
Animated  Nature  affords  a pidture  of  univerfal  invafion  ! 
Man  deftroys  the  otter,  the  otter  deftroys  the  coot,  the  coot 
feeds  upon  fifh,  and  fifh  are  univerfally  the  tyrants  of  each 
other ! 

To  thefe  birds,  with  long  legs  and  finny  toes,  I will  add 
one  fpecies  more,  with  fhort  legs  and  finny  toes : I mean  the 
Grebe.  The  entire  refemblance  of  this  bird’s  appetites  and 
manners  to  thofe  of  the  web-footed  clafs,  might  juftly  induce 
me  to  rank  it  among  them  *,  but  as  it  refembles  thofe  above- 
defcribed,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its  toes,  and  bears  fome 
fimilitude  in  its  manners  alfo,  I will  for  once  facrifice  method 
to  brevity.  The  grebe  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  its  plumage  white  and  black : it  differs  alfo  en- 
tirely in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  which  are  made  for  fwim- 
ming,  and  not  walking  : in  fa£t,  they  are  from  the  knee  up- 
ward hid  in  the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  confequently 
very  little  motion.  By  this  mark,  and  by  the  fcolloped  fringe 
of  the  toes,  may  this  bird  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their  wings,  ill- 
formed  for  flying,  and  from  the  uncommon  fhortnefs  of 
their  legs,  utterly  unfitted  for  walking,  they  feldom  leave  the 
water,  and  chiefly  frequent  thofe  broad  {hallow  pools  where 
their  faculty  of  fwimming  can  be  turned  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage, in  fifhing  and  feeking  their  prey. 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  country  feen  to  frequent  the 
meres  of  Shropfhire  and  Chefhire  \ where  they  breed  among 
reeds  and  flags,  in  a floating  neft,  kept  fteady  by  the  weeds 
of  the  margin.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  a careful  nurfe  of 
its  young,  being  obferved  to  feed  them  moft  afhduoufly  with 
fmall  eels ; and  when  the  little  brood  is  tired,  the  mother 
will  carry  them  either  on  her  back  or  under  her  wings.— 
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This  bird  preys  upon  fiflh,  and  is  almoft  perpetually  diving. 
It  does  not  {hew  much  more  than  the  head  above  water  *, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  be  {hot,  as  it  darts  down  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaft  danger.  It  is  never  feen  on  land  j and, 
though  difturbed  ever  fo  often,  will  not  leave  that  lake  where 
alone,  by  diving  and  fwimming,  it  can  find  food  and  fecu- 
rity.  It  is  chiefly  fought  for  the  {kin  of  its  breaft,  the  plu- 
mage of  which  is  of  a moft  beautiful  filvery  white,  and  as 
gloffiy  as  fatin.  This  part  is  made  into  tippets  ; but  the 
{kins  are  out  of  feafon  about  February,  lofmg  their  bright 
colour ; and  in  breeding-time  their  breafts  are  entirely 
bare. 
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CHAP.  I.  ' 

dF  WATER-FOWL  IN  GENERAL. 

IN  fettling  the  diftinCtions  among  the  other  clafles  of  birds, 
there  was  fome  difficulty ; one  tribe  encroached  fo  nearly 
upon  the  nature  and  habitudes  of  another,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  draw  the  line  which  kept  them  afunder : but  in 
water-fowl  Nature  has  marked  them  for  us  by  a variety  of 
indelible  characters  j fo  that  it  would  be  almoft  as  unlikely 
to  miftake  a land-fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and  fwim- 
ming  among  the  waters,  as  a fiffi  for  a bird.  * 

The  firft  great  diftinCtion  in  this  clafs,  appears  in  the  toes, 
which  are  webbed  together  for  fwimming.  Thofe  who  have 
remarked  the  feet  or  toes  of  a duck,  will  eaflly  conceive  how 
admirably  they  are  formed  for  making  way  in  the  water. — 
When  men  fwim  they  do  not  open  the  fingers,  fo  as  to  let 
the  fluid  pafs  through  them  ; but  clofing  them  together, 
prefent  one  broad  furface  to  beat  back  the  water,  and  thus 
pufh  tfieir  bodies  along.  What  man  performs  by  art,  Na- 
ture has  fupplied  to  water-fowl  *,  and,  by  broad  ikins,  has 
webbed  their  toes  together,  fo  that  they  expand  two  broad 
ears  to  the  water  ; and  thus,  moving  them  alternately,  with 
the  greateft  eafe  paddle  along.  We  rnuft  obferve  aHo  that 
the  toes  are  fo  contrived,  that  as  they  ftrike  backward,  their 
broadcfl  hollow  furface  beats  the  water  ; but  as  they  gather 
them  in  again,  for  a fecond  blow,  their  front  furface  con- 
tracts, and  does  not  impede  the  bird’s  progreffive  motion. 
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As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  mod  convenient  manner, 
fo  are  their  legs  alfo  made  molt  fitly  for  fwift  progreflion  in 
the  water.  The  legs  of  all  are  fhort,  except  the  three  birds 
defcribed  in  a former  chapter  ; namely,  the  flamingo,  the 
avofetta,  and  the  corrira  : all  which,  for  that  reafon,  l have 
thought  proper  to  rank  among  the  crane  kind,  as  they  make 
little  ufe  of  their  toes  in  fwimming.  Except  thefe,  all  web- 
footed birds  have  very  fhort  legs ; and  thefe  {kike,  while 
they  fwim,  with  great  facility.  Were  the  leg  long,  it  would 
a£t  like  a lever  y/hofe  prop  is  placed  to  a difadvantage  ; its 
motions  would  be  flow,  and  the  labour  of  moving  it  confi- 
derable.  For  this  reafon,  the  very  few  birds  whofe  webbed 
feet  are  long,  never  make  ufe  of  them  in  fwimming  : the 
web  at  the  bottom  feems  only  of  fervice  as  a broad  bafe,  to 
.prevent  them  from  finking  while  they  walk  in  the  mud,*  ;but 
it  otherwife  rather  retards  than  advances  their  motion. 

The  fhortnefs  of  the  legs  in  the  web-footed  kinds,  renders 
them  as  unfit  for  walking  on  land,  as  it  qualifies  them  for 
fwimming  in  their  natural  element.  Their  flay,  therefore, 
upon  land,  is  but  fhort  and  tranfitory;  and  they  feldom 
venture  to  breed  far  from  the  fides  of  thofe  waters  where 
they  ufually  remain.  In  their  breeding  feafons,  their  young 
are  brought  up  by  the  water-fide ; and  they  are  covered  with 
a warm  down,  to  fit  them  for  the  coldnefs  of  their  fituatiom 
The  old  ones,  alfo,  have  a clofer,  warmer  plumage,  than 
birds  of  any  other  clafs.  It  is  of  their  feathers  that  bur  beds 
are  compofed  ; as  they  neither  mat  nor  imbibe  humidity, 
but  are  furnifhed  with  an  animal-oil  that  glazes  their  fur- 
face,  and  keeps  each  feparate.  In  fome,  however,  this  ani- 
mal-oil is  in  too  great  abundance ; and  is  as  offenfive  from 
its  fmell,  as  it  is  ferviceable  for  the  purpofes  of  houfehold 
economy.  The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all  the  penguin 
kind  are  totally  ufelefs  for  domeftic  purpofes ; as  neither 
boiling  nor  bleaching  can  divert  them  of  their  oily  rancidity. 
Indeed,  the  rancidity  of  all  new  feathers,  of  whatever  water- 
fowl  they  be,  is  fo  difgurting,  that  our  upholfterers  give 
near  double  the  price  for  old  feathers  that  they  afford  for 
new  : to  be  free  from  fmell,  they  mull  all  be  lain  upon  for 
fome  time  ; and  their  ufual  method  is  to  mix  the  new  and 
the  old  together. 
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This  quantity  of  oil,  with  which  moft  watervfowl  are  fup- 
plied,  contributes  alfo  to  their  warmth  in  the  moift  element 
where  they  refide.  Their  {kin  is  generally  lined  with  fat ; 
fo  that  with  the  warmth  of  the  feathers  externally,  and  this 
natural  lining  more  internally,  they  are  better  defended 
againft  the  changes  or  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  than 
any  other  clafs  whatever. 

As,  among  land-birds,  there  are  fome  found  fitted  entirely 
for  depredation,  and  others  for  an  harmlefs  method  of  fub- 
fifting  upon  vegetables,  fo  alfo,  among  thefe  birds,  there  are 
tribes  of  plunderers  that  prey,  not  only  upon  fifh,  but  fome- 
times  upon  water-fowl  themfelves.  There  are  likewife  more 
inoffenfive  tribes,  that  live  upon  infe£ts  and  vegetables  only. 
Some  water-fowls  fubfift  by  making  fudden  ftoops  from 
above,  to  feize  whatever  fifh  copre  near  the  furface  ; others 
again,  not  furnifhed  with  wings  long  enough  to  fit  them  for 
flight,  take  their  prey  by  diving  after  it  to  the  bottom. 

From  hence  all  water-fowl  naturally  fall  into  three  diftinc- 
tions.  Thofe  of  the  Gull  kind,  that,  with  long  legs  and 
round  bills,  fly  along  the  furface  to  feize  their  prey  : thofe 
of  the  Penguin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs  hid  in  the 
abdomen,  and  fhort  wings,  dive  after  their  prey : and, 
thirdly,  thofe  of  the  Goofe  kind,  with  flat  broad  bills,  that 
lead  harmlefs  lives,  and  chiefly  fubfift  upon  infeeds  and  ve- 
getables. 

Thefe  are  not  fpeculative  diftin&ions,  made  up  for  the  ar- 
rangment  of  a fyftem  ; but  they  are  ftrongly  and  evidently 
marked  by  Nature.  The  Gull  kind  are  active  and  rapacious  ; 
conftantlv,  except  when  they  breed,  keeping  upon  the  wing  j 
fitted  for  a life  of  rapine,  with  {harp,  ftraight  bills  for 
piercing,  or  hooked  at  the  end  for  holding  their  fifhy  prey. 
In  this  clafs  we  may  rank  the  Albatrofs,  the  Cormorant,  the 
Gannet  or  Soland  Goofe,  the  Shag,  the  Frigate-bird,  the 
Great  Brown  Gull,  and  all  the  lefler  tribe  of  gulls  and  fea- 
fwallows. ' 

The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  voracious,  bills  as 
fharp,  and  equally  eager  for  prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to  ob- 
tain it  by  flight.  Their  wings  are  fhort,  and  their  bodies 
large  and  heavy,  fo  that  they  can  neither  run  nor  fly.  But 
they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  Their 
feet  are  placed  fo  far  backward,  and  their  legs  fo  hid  in  the 
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abdomen,  that  the  flighted  ftroke  fends  them  head  foremofl: 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  the 
Penguin,  the  Auk,  the  Skout,  the  Sea-turtle,  the  Bottle- 
'nofe,  and  the  Loon. 

The  Goofe  kind  are  eafily  diftinguifhable,  by  their  flat, 
broad  bills,  covered  with  a fkin  ; and  their  manner  of  feed- 
ing, which  is  moftly  upon  vegetables.  In  this  clafs  we  may 
place  the  Swan,  the  Goofe,  the  Duck,  the  %Teal,  the 
Widgeon,  and  all  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  defcribing  the  birds  of  thefe  three  claffes,  I will  put  the 
mod  remarkable  of  each  clafs  at  the  beginning  of  their  re- 
fpe£tive  tribes,  and  give  their  feparate  hidory : then,  af- 
ter having  defcribed  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the  more  ordi- 
nary forts  will  naturally  fall  in  a body,  and  come  under  a 
general  defcription,  behind  their  leaders.  But  before  I offer 
to  purfue  this  methodical  arrangement,  I mud  give  the 
hidory  of  abird,  that,  from  the  Angularity  of  its  conforma- 
tion, feems  allied  to  no  fpecies ; and  fhould,  therefore, 
be  feparately  defcribed — I mean  the  Pelican. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  PELICAN. 

The  Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than  a 
fwan,  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its  four 
toes  are  all  webbed  together  ; and  its  neck,  in  fome  meafure* 
refembles  that  of  a fwan : but  that  Angularity  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  other  birds  is  in  the  bill  and  the  great  pouch 
underneath,  which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a diftinft  de- 
fcription. This  enormous  bill  is  Afteen  inches  from  the 
point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  a good  way  back, 
behind  the  eyes.  At  the  bafe,  the  bill  is  fomewhat  greenifh, 
but  varies  towards  the  end,  being  of  a reddifh-blue.  It  is 
very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where 
it  hooks  downwards.  The  under-chap  is  ftill  more  extraor- 
dinary *,  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hangs  a bag,  reaching 
the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  faid  to  be 
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capable  cf  containing  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag  the 
bird  has  a power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the 
imder-chap ; but  by  opening  the  bill*  and  putting  one’s 
hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  diftended  at  pleafure* 
The  Hein  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then  be  feen  of  a bluifh 
afh-colour,  with  many  fibres  and  Veins  running  over  its 
furface.  It  is  not  covered-  with  feathers,  but  a fhort  downy 
lubftance  as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fatin,  and  is  attached  all 
along  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  to  be  fixed  backward 
to  the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches 
near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is  not  feen  ; 
but  when  the  bird  has  filhed  with  fuccefs,  it  is  then  in-« 
credible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  feen  dilated.  For 
the  firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fifhing  is  to  fill  up  the 
bag;  and  then  it  returns. to  digeft  its  burthen  at  leifure. 
When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  widefl  extent,  a perfon  may 
run  his  bead  into  the  bird’s  mouth,  and  Gonceal  it  in  this 
monftrous  pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  fingular  puroofes* 
Yet  this  is  nothing  to  what  Ruyfch  allures  us,  who  avers, 
that  a man  has  been  feen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all, 
in  the  monftrous  jaw  s of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  firft  ap-. 
pearance  this  would  feem  impoftible,  as  the  fides  of  the 
under  chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  are- not  above 
an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird’s  bill  is  firft  opened  ; but 
then  they  are  capable  of  great  reparation;  and  it  mult  ne- 
cefiarily  be  fo  as  the  bird  preys  upon  the  largeft  fifties,  and 
hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch.  T^rtre  affirms  that  it 
wall  hide  as  many  fifh  as  will  ferve  fixty  hungry  men  for  a 
meal. 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  which 
is  a native  of  Africa  and  America.  The  pelican  was  once 
alfo  known  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Ruftia  ; but  it  feems 
to  have  deferted  our  coafts.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo 
many  fabulous  accounts  have  been  propagated  ; fuch  as  its 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a 
provifion  of  water  for  them  in  its  great  refervoir  in  the  de- 
fert  But  the  abfurdity  of  the  firft  account  anfwers  itfelf ; 
and  as  fer  the  latter,,  the  pelican  ufes  its  bag  for  very  different 
purpofes  th ’n  that  of  filling  it  with  water. 

Its  amazing  pouch  may  be  confidered  as  analogous  to  the 
crop  in  other  birds*  with  this  difference,  that  as  theirs  lies 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  fo  this  is  placed  at  the  top.— 
"Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  their  food  for 
their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then  fupply  them,  fo  the 
pelican  fupplies  its  young  by  a more  ready  contrivance,  and 
macerates  their  food  in  its  bill,  or  ftores  it  for  its  own  par- 
ticular fuftenance. 

* The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  this  bird 
admirable  qualities  and  parental  aftedlions  ; ftruck,  perhaps, 
with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  willing  to  fupply 
ijt  with  as  extraordinary  appetites  ; and  having  found  it  with 
2 large  refervoir,  they  were  pleafed  with  turning  it  to  the 
inoft  tender  and  parental  ufes.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican 
is  a very  heavy,  fluggifh,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted 
to  take  thofe  flights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious  provilions 
for  a diftant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do.  Father 
Labat,  who  feems  to  have  ftudied  their  manners  with  great 
exadfnefs,  has  given  us  a minute  hiftory  of  this  bird,  as 
found  in  America  and  from  him  I will  borrow  mine. 

The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings,  furnifhed  with 
thick  plumage  of  an  afh-colour,  as  are  the  reft  of  the  feathers 
over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  are  very  fmall,  when  com- 
' pared  to  the  fize  of  its  head  ; there  is  a fadnefs  in  its  coun- 
tenance, and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy.  It  is  as  dull  and 
reludfant  in  its  motions,  as  the  flamingo  is  fprightly  and 
adtive.  It  is  flow  of  flight;  and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  per- 
forms it  with  difficulty  and  labour.  Nothing,  as' it  would 
feem,  but  the  fpur  of  neceflity,  could  make  thefe  birds 
change  their  fituation,  or  induce  them  to  afcend  into  the  air; 
but  they  muft  either  ftarve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  inadtive  to  the  laft  degree,  fo  that 
nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  gluttony  ; it  is 
only  from  the  {Simulations  of  hunger  that  they  are  excited 
to  labour;  for  otherwife  they  would  continue  always  in 
fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  raifed  themfelves  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  about  the  furface  of  the  fea,  they  turn 
their  head  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in 
that  pofture.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  a fifh  fufficiently 
near  the  furface,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs 
of  an  arrow,  feize  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  (lore  it 
up  in  their  pouch.  They  then  rife  again,  though  not  with- 
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out  great  labour,  and  continue  hovering  and  fifhing,  with 
their  head  on  one  fide  as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  induftry 
till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they  fly  to  land  to  devour 
and  digeft  at  leifure  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  This, 
however,  it  would  appear  they  are  not  long  in  performing ; 
for  towards  night  they  have  another  hungry  call  *,  and  they 
again  reludlantly  go  to  labour.  At  night,  when  their  fifhing 
is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the  day  crowned  with  fuccefs,  thefe 
lazy  birds  retire  a little  way  from  the  fhore ; and,  though 
with  the  webbed  feet  and  clumfy  figure  of  a goofe,  they 
will  be  contented  to  perch  no  where  but  upon  trees  among 
the  light  and  airy  tenants  of  the  foreft.  There  they  take 
their  repofe  for  the  night ; and  often  fpend  a great  part  of 
the  day,  except  fuch  times  as  they  are  fifhing,  fitting  in 
difmal  folemnity,  and  as  it  would  feem  half  afleep.  Their 
attitude  is,  with  the  head  refting  upon  their  great  bag,  and 
that  refting  upon  their  breaft.  There  they  remain  without 
motion,  or  once  changing  their  fituation,  till  the  calls  of 
hunger  break  their  repofe,  and  till  they  find  it  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  to  fill  their  magazine  for  a frefh  meal.  Thus  their 
life  it  fpent  between  fleeping  and  eating  *,  and  our  author 
adds,  that  they  as  foul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they  are 
every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps  as  large  as  one’s 
fift. 

The  fame  indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  them  even  in 
preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending  their  young  when 
excluded.  The  female  makes  no  preparations  for  her  neft, 
nor  feems  to  choofe  any  place  in  preference  to  lay  in  ; but 
drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  to  the  number  of  five 
or  fix,  and  there  continues  to  hatch  them.  Attached  to 
the  place,  without  any  defire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her 
young,  (he  tamely  fits  and  fufFers  them  to  be  taken  from 
under  her.  Now  and  then  fhe  juft  ventures  to  peck,  or  to 
cry  out  when  a perfon  offers  to  beat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fifh  macrated  for  fome  time  in 
her  bag ; and  when  they  cry,  flies  off  for  a new  fupply. 
Labat  tells  us,  that  he  took  two  of  thefe  w'hen  very  young, 
and  tied  them  by  a leg  to  a poft  ftuck  into  the  ground, 
where  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  old  one  for  feveral 
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days  corrte  to  feed  them,  remaining  with  them  the  greatefi: 
part  of  the  day,  and  fpending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree  that  hung  over  them.  By  thefe  means  they  were  all 
three  become  fo  familiar,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
handled;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accepted  whatever 
fifh  he  offered  them.  Thefe  they  always  put  firft  into  their 
bag,  and  then  fwallowed  at  their  leifure. 

It  feems,  however,  that  they  are  but  difagreeable  and 
ufelefs  domeftics;  their  gluttony  can  fcarcely  be  fatisfied  ; 
their  flefh  fmells  very  rancid  ; and  taftes  a thoufand  times 
worfe  than  it  fmells.  The  native  Americans  kill  vaft  num- 
bers ; not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  even  for  the  banquet 
of  a favage  ; but  to  convert  their  large  bags  into  purfes  and 
tobacco-pouches.  They  beftow  no  fmall  pains  in  dreffing 
the  {kin  with  fait  and  afhes,  rubbing  it  it  well  with  oil,  and 
and  then  forming  it  to  their  purpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo 
foft  and  pliant,  that  the  Spanifh  women  fometimes  adorn  it 
with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bags  of. 

Yet,  with  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it  is  not 
entirely  incapable  of  inflruflion  in  a domeflic  flate.  Father 
Raymond  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  one  fo  tame  and  well 
educated  among  the  native  Americans,  that  it  would  go  off 
in  the  morning  at  the  word  of  command,  and  return  before 
night  to  its  mailer,  with  its  great  paunch  diftended  with 
plunder ; a part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  dif- 
gorge,  and  a part  they  would  permit  it  to  referve  for  it- 
felf. 

ts  The  Pelican,”  as  Faber  relates,  c<  is  not  dellitute  of. 
other  qualifications.  One  of  thofe  which  was  brought  alive 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  it  lived  forty  years, 
feemed  to  be  poffeffed  of  very  uncommon  fenfations.  It 
was  much  delighted  in  the  company  and  converfation  of 
men,  and  in  mufic  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  ; for  it 
would  willingly  Hand,”  fays  he,  <6  by  thofe  that  fung  or 
founded  the  trumpet ; and  firetching  out  its  head,  and 
turning  its  ear  to  the  mufic,  liltened  very  attentively  to  its 
harmony,  though  its  own  voice  was  little  pleafanter  than 
the  braying  of  an  afs.”  Gefner  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  a tame  pelican  which  lived  for  above  eighty 
years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on  their  march. 
It  was  one  of  the  largeff  of  the  kind,  and  had  a daily  al- 
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lowance  by  the  Emperor’s  orders.  As  another  proof  of  the 
great  age  to  which  the  pelican  lives,  Aldrovandus  makes 
mention  of  one  of  thele  birds  that  was  kept  feveral  years 
at  Mechlin,  and  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty  years  old.—* 
We  often  fee  thefe  birds  at  our  ffiews  about  town. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  ALBATROSS,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  GULL  KIND. 

I hough  this  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  formidable 
birds  of  Africa  and  America,  yet  we  have  but  few  accounts 
to  enlighten  us  in  its  hifiory.  The  figure  of  the  bird  is  thus 
tdefcribed  by  Edwards : u The  body  is  rather  larger  than 
that  of  the  pelican  ; and  its  wings,  when  extended,  ten  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  bill,  which  is  fix  inches  long,  is  yel- 
Jowifli,  and  terminates  in  a crooked  point.  The  top  of 
the  head  is  of  a bright  brown  j the  back  is  of  a dirty  deep 
fpotted  brown ; and  the  belly  and ' under  the  wings  is 
white  ; the  toes,  which  are  webbed,  are  of  a flefh  colour.’’ 

Such  are  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird’s  figure  : but  thefe 
lead  us  a very  fhort  way  in  its  hifiory  j and  our  naturalifts 
have  thought  fit  to  fay  nothing  more.  However,  ! am  apt 
•to  believe  this  bird  to  be  the  fame  with  that  defcribed  by 
Wicquefort,  under  the  title  of  the  Alcatraz  j its  fize,  its 
colours,  and  its  prey  incline  me  to  think  fo.  He  defcribes 
it  as  a kind  of  great  gull,  as  large  in  the  body' as  a goofe,  of 
a brown  colour,  with  a long  bill,  and  living  upon  fifh,  of 
which  they  kill  great  numbers. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  and 
alfo  beyond  them  as  far  as  the  Straights  of  Magellan  in  the 
South  Seas.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  fierce  and  formidable  of 
the  acquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  upon  fifli,  but  alfo  fuch 
fmall  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  furpnfe.  It  preys,  as  all 
the  gull-kind  do,  upon  the  wing j and  chiefly  purfues  the 
flying-fiilh,  that  are  forced  from  the  fea  by  the  dolphins. 
The  ocean  in  that  part  of  the  world  prefents  a very  different 
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appearance  from  the  feas  with*  which  we  are  furroundfd. 
In  our  feas  we  fee  nothing  but  a dreary  expanfe,  ruffled  by 
winds,  and  feemingly  forfaken  by  every  clafs  of  Animated 
Nature.  But  the  tropical  feas,  and  the  diflant  fouthern  lati- 
tudes beyond  them,  are  all  alive  with  birds  and  fifties,  pur- 
fuing  and  purfued.  Every  various'  fpecies  of  the  gull-kind 
are  there  feen  hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a thoufand  miles 
diftance  from  the  fhore.  The  flying  fifh  are  every  moment 
rifing  to  efcape  from  their  purfuers  of  the  deep,  only  to  en- 
counter equal  dangers  in  the  air.  Juft  as  they  rife  the  dol- 
phin is  feen  to  dart  after  them,  but  generally  in  vain ; the 
gull  has  more  frequent  fuccefs,  and  often  takes  them  at  their 
rife ; while  the  albatrofs  purfues  the  gull,  and  obliges  it  to 
relinquifh  it  prey : fo  that  the  whole  horizon  prefents  but 
one  living  picture  of  rapacity  and  evafion. 

So  much  is  certain  ; but  how  far  we  are  to  credit  Wicque- 
fort,  in  what  he  adds  concerning  this  bird,  the  reader  is  left 
to  determine  **  As  thefe  birds,  except  when  they  breed,  live 
entirely  remote  from  land,  fo  they  are  often  feen,  as  it  fhouki 
feem,  fleeping  in  the  air.  At  night,  when  they  are  prefled 
by  flumber,  they  rife  into  the  clouds  as  high  as  they  can ; 
there,  putting  their  head  under  one  wing,  they  beat  the  air 
with  the  other,  and  feem  to  take  their  eafe.  After  a time, 
however,  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus  half  fup- 
ported,  brings  them  down  ; and  they  are  feen  defcending, 
with  a pretty  rapid  motion,  to  the  furface  of  the  fea.  Upon 
this  they  again  put  forth  their  efforts  to  rife  j and  thus  al- 
ternately afcend  and  defcend  at  their  eafe.  But  it  fometimes 
happens,”  fays  my  author,  “ that,  in  thefe  (lumbering  flights, 
they  are  off  their  guard,  and  fall  upon  deck,  where  they  are 
taken.” 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account,  I will  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  determine  : but  certain  it  is,  that  few  birds 
float  upon  the  air  with  more  eafe  than  the  albatrofs,  or  fup- 
port  themfelves  a longer  time  in  that  element.  They  feem 
never  to  feel  the  accedes  of  fatigue  ; but  night  and  day  upon 
the  wing,  are  always  prowling,  yet  always  emaciated  and 
hungry^ 

But  though  this  bird  be  ope  of  the  moft  formidable  tyrants 
of  the  deep,  there  are  fome  affociates  which  even  tyrants 
themfelves  form,  to  which  they  are  induced  either  by  caprice 
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ov  neceflity.  The  albatrofs  feems  to  have  a peculiar  affe&iori 
Jbr  the  penguin,  and  a pleafure  in  its  fociety.  They  are 
always  feen  to  chufe  the  fame  places  of  breeding;  fome 
diftant,  uninhabited  ifland,  where  the  ground  Hants  to  the 
fea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climb- 
ing. In  fuch  places  their  nefts  are  feen  together,  as  if  they 
flood  in  need  of  mutual  affiftance  and  protection.  Captain 
Hunt,  who  for  fometime  Commanded  at  our  fettlement  upon 
Falkland  Iflands,  allures  me,  that  he  was  often  amazed  at 
the  union  preferved  between  thefe  birds,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  they  built  together.  In  that  bleak  and  defolate 
fpot,  where  the  birds  had  long  continued  undifturbed  pof- 
feffors,  and  no  way  dreaded  the  encroachments  of  men,  they 
feemed  to  make  their  abode  as  comfortable  as  they  expelled 
it  to  be  lafting.  They  were  feen  to  build  with  an  amazing 
degree  of  uniformity;  their  nefts  covering  fields  by  thou- 
fands,  and  refembling  a regular  plantation.  In  the  middle, 
on  high,  the  albatrofs  railed  its  neft,  on  heath  flicks  and 
long  grafs,  about  two  feet  above  the  furface  : round  this 
the  penguins  made  their  lower  fettlements,  rather  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  moft  ufually  eight  penguins  to  one  alba- 
trofs. Nothing  is  a ftronger  proof  of  Mr.  Buffon’s  fine  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  prefence  of  man  not  only  deftroys  the 
fociety  of  meaner  animals,  but  their  inftin£ls  alfo.  Thefe 
nefts  are  now,  I am  told,  totally  deftroyed ; the  fociety  is 
broke  up  ; and  the  albatrofs  and  penguin  have  gone  to  breed 
upon  more  defert  fhores,  in  greater  fecurity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CORMORANT. 

r ; r'<* 

JL  HE  Cormorant  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  Mufcovy  duck, 
and  may  be  biftinguifhed  from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind, 
by  its  four  toes  being  united  by  membranes  together ; and 
by  the  middle-toe  being  toothed  or  notched,  like  a faw,  to 
aflift  it  in  holding  its  fifhy  prey.  The  head  and  neck  of  this 
bird  are  of  a footy  blacknefs  ; and  the  body  thick  and  heavy, 
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ftiore  inclining  in  figure  to  that  of  the  goofe  than  the  gull. 
The  bill  is  ftraight,  till  near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap 
bends  into  a hook. 

But  notwithftanding  the  feeming  heavinefs  of  its  make, 
there  are  few  birds  more  powerfully  predaceous.  As  foon 
as  the  winter  approaches,  they  are  feen  difperfed  along  the 
fea-fhore,  and  afeending  up  the  mouths  of  frefh-water  ri- 
vers, carrying  deftrudtion  to  all  the  finny  tribe.  They  are 
moft  remarkably  voracious,  and  have  a mod  fudden  digeftion. 
Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving,  and  never  fatisfied.  This 
gnawing  fenfation  may  probably  be  encreafed  by  the  great 
quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill  their  inteftines,  and  which 
their  unceafing  gluttony  contributes  to  engender. 

Thus  formed  with  grofieft  appetites,  this  unclean  bird 
has  the  moft  rank  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and  is  more  foetid 
then  even  carrion,  when  in  its  moft  healthful  ftate.  Its 
form,  fays  an  ingenious  modern,  is  difagreeable ; its  voice 
is  hoarfe  and  croaking  *,  and  all  its  qualities  obfeene.  No 
wonder  then  that  Milton  fhould  make  Satan  perfonate  this 
bird,  when  he  fent  him  upon  the  bafeft  purpofes,  to  furvey 
with  pain  the  beauties  of  Paradife,  and  to  fit  devifing  death 
on  the  tree  of  life*.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  of 
our  poet,  that  the  making  a water-fowl  perch  on  a tree,  im- 
plied no  great  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  Nature.  In 
vindication  of  Milton,  Ariftotle  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  cor- 
morant is  the  only  water-fowl  that  fits  on  trees.  We  have 
already  feen  the  pelican  of  this  number ; and  the  cormo- 
rant’s toes  feem  as  fit  for  perching  upon  trees  as  for  fwim- 
ing ; fo  that  our  epic  bard  feems  to  have  been  as  deeply 
verfed  in  natural  hiftory  as  in  criticifm. 

Indeed,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of  a multiform  nature  ; and 
wherever  fifh  are  to  be  found,  watches  their  migrations.  It 
is  feen  as  well  by  land  as  fea  5 it  fifties  in  frefh-water  lakes, 
as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ; it  builds  in  the  cliffs 
of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees  *,  and  preys  not  only  in  the  day- 
time, but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power  in  catching 
fifh,  were  probably  the  motives  that  induced  fome  nations 
; to  breed  this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  ; and 
Willoughby  allures  us,  it  was  once  ufed  in  England  for 
* Vide  Pennant's  Zoology,  p.  477. 
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that  purpofe.  The  defcription  of. their  manner  of  fi  filing  !g 
thus  delivered  by  Faber.  . “ When  they  carry  them  out  c'f 
the  rooms  where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fifh-pools,  they- hood- 
wink them,  that  they  may  not  be  frighted  by  the  way. 
When  they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods  ; 
and  having  tied  a leather  thong  round  the  lower,  part  of 
their  necks,  that  they  may  not  fwallow  down  the  fHh  they 
catch,  they  throw  them  into  the  river.  They  prefently 
dive  under,  water ; and  there  for  a long  time  with  wonder- 
ful fwiftnefs,  purfue  the  fifh  ; and  when  they  have,  caught 
them,  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  prefling  the  fifh 
lightly  with  their  bills,  fwallow  them ; till  each  bird  hath, 
after  this  manner,  devoured  five  or  fix  Allies.  Then  their 
keepers  call  them  to  the  fiff,  to  which  they  readily  fly  *,  and, 
one  after  another,  vomit  up  all  their  fifh,  a little  bruifed 
with  the  firft  nip  given  in  catching  them.  When  they  have 
done  fifhing,  letting  the  birds  on  fome  high  place,  they  loofe 
the  firing  from  their  necks,  leaving  the  paffage  to  the 
llomach  free  and  open  ; and,  for  their  reward,  they  throw_ 
them  part  of  their  prey,  to  each  one  or  two  filhes,  which 
they  will  catch  mod  dexteroufly,  as  they  are  falling  in  the 
a;r.” 

At  prefent,  the  cormorant  is  trained  up  in  every  part  of 
China  for  the  fame  purpofe,  where  there  are  many  lakes  and 
canals.  “ To  this  end,”  fays  Le  Comte,*  “ they  are  educated 
as  men  rear  up  fpaniels  or  hawks,  and  one  man  can  eafiiy 
manage  a hundred.  The  flfher  carries  them  out  into  the 
lake,  perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his  boat,  where  they  con- 
tinue tranquil,  and  expecling  his  orders  with  patience. 
When  arrived  at  the  proper  place,  at  the  firff  fignal  given 
each  flies  a different  way  to  fulfil  the  talk  afligned  it.  It  is 
very  pleafant,  on  this  occalion,  to  behold  with  what  fagaerty 
they  portion  out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon 
duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge,  they  rife  an  hundred 
times  to  the  furface,  until  they  have  at  iaft  found  their  prey. 
They  then  feize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry 
it  without  fail  to  their  rr.afler.  When  the  fifh  is  too  large, 
they  then  give  each  other  mutual  afliftance  : one  feizes 
it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  man- 
ner carry  it  to  the  boat  together.  There  the  boat-man 
flretdies  out  one  of  his  leng  oars,  on  which  they  perch;  and 
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being  delivered  6f  their  burthen,  they  fly  off  to  purfue  their 
fport.  When  they  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  reft  for  a 
while;  but  they  are  flever  fed  till  their  work  is  over.  In, 
tins  manner'  they  fupply  'a  very  plentiful  table ; but  fall  their 
natural  gluttony  cannot:  be  felaithed  even  by  education. 
They  have  always,  while  they  fiftr,  the  fame  firing  faftened 
round  their  throatfiy  to  prevent  them'  from  devouring  their 
prey,  as  other-wife  the1’/  would  at  oiice'fatiate  themfelves,  and 
dWeontimie  their  purfuit  the  moment. they  had  filled  their 
bellies.” 

As-  for  the  reft,  the  dormoraftt'  is  the  beft  fifhfer  of  all 
birds;  and  though' fat.  and  heavy  with  the  quantity  it  de- 
vours, is  nevbrthelefs  generally ' upon  the  wing.  The  great 
a&ivity  with  which  it  pdrfues,  and  from  a vail  height  drops 
down  to  dive  after  its  prey,  offers^  one  of  the  molt  amuflng 
fpedtacles  to  thofe  who  ftandmjtoma'cfiff  on  the  fhote.  This 
large*  bird  is  feldom  feen  in  the  air,  but  where  there  are  fifh. 
below  ; but  then  they  mult  be  near  the  furface,  before  it 
will  venture  to  foufe  upon  them.  If  they  are  at’ a depth 
beyond  what  the  impetus  of  its  flight  makes  the  cormo- 
rant capable  of  diving  to,  they  certainly  efcape  him  ; for 
this  bird  cannot  move  fo  faft  under  wafer,  as  the  fifh  can. 
fwin.  It  feldom',  however,  makes'  an  unfuccefsful: dip  ; and 
is  often  feeri  rifiq^  heavily,  with  a fifh  larger  than  it  can 
readily  devour.  It  foretimes  alfo  happens,  that  the  cormo- 
rant has  caught  the  fifh  by  the  tail ; and  confequently  the 
fins  prevent  its  being  eafily  fwallbwed  in  that  pofition.  Iii 
this  cafe,  the  bird  is  feen  to  tofs  itsprby-  above  its  head,  and 
very  dexteroufly  t6  catch  it  v/Kfen- defending,  by  the  proper 
end,  and  fo  fwallow  it  with  cafe. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  ’ GANNET  OR  SOLAND  GOOSE. 

TThE  Gannet  is  of  the  fize  of  a tame  goofe,  but  its  wings 
much  longer,  being  fix  feet  over.  The  bill  is  fix  inches  long, 
ftraight  almoft  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines  down,  and  the 
Volume  IIL  T 
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fides  are  irregular  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its  prey  with' 
greater  fecurity.  It  differs  from  the  cormorant  in  fize,  being 
larger  ; and  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white  ; and  by  its 
having  no  noftrils',  but  in  their  place  a long  furrow  that  reaches 
almoft  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  From  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  a narrow  flip  of  black  bare  fkin,  that  extends  tor  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  : beneath  the  fkin  is  another  that,  like  the 
pouch  of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fize  fufficient  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings,  which  in  the  breeding 
feafon  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

Thefe  birds,'  which  fubfi ft  entirely  upon  fifh,  chiefly  re- 
fort to  thofe  uninhabited  iflands  where  their  food  rs  found 
in  plenty,  and  men  feldom  come  to  difturb  them.  The 
iflands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  iflands  of  the 
coafls  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  thofe  that  lie  in  the  north 
fea  off  Norway,  abound  with  them.  But  it  is  on  the  Bafs 
ifland,  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  feen  in 
the  greatefl  abudance.  u There  is  a fmall  ifland,”  fays  the 
celebrated  Harvey,  “ called  the  Bafs,  not  more  than  a mile 
in  circumference.  The  furface  is  almoft  wholly  covered 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  with  their  nefls,  their 
eggs,  and  young.  It  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  walk  without 
treading  on  them : the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing,  are  fo 
numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a cloud  ; and  their  noife 
is  fiicb i that  one  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be  heard  by 
the  perfon  next  to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon  the 
fea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  furface  feems  covered  with 
infinite  numbers  of  birds  of  different  kinds,  fwimming  and 
purfuing  their  prey.  If,  in  failing  round  the  ifland,  one 
furveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag  or  fiffore  of  the 
broken  rocks,  may  be  feen  innumerable  birds,  of  various 
forts  and  fizes,  more  than  the  liars  of  heaven,  when  viewed 
in  a ferene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at  a diftance,  either 
receding,  or  in  their  approach  to  the  ifland,  they  feem  like 
one  vafl  fwarm  of  bees.” 

They  are  not  lefs  frequent  upon  the  recks  of  St.  Kilda. 
Martin  affures  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  fmall  ifland 
confume  annually  near  twenty-three  thoufand  young  birds 
of  this  fpecies,  befide  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs. 
On  thefe  they  principally  fubfifl  throughout  the  year;  and 
from  the  number  of  thefe  vifitants,  make  an  eflimate  of  their 
plenty  for  the  feafon.  They  preferve  both  the  eggs  and 
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fowls  in  fmall  pyramidal  (lone  buildings,  covering  them 
With  turf-aflies,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  moifture. 

The  gannet  is  a bird  of  paflage.  In  winter  it  feeks 
the  more  fouthern  coafts  of  Cornwall,  hovering  over 
the  fhoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards  that  then  come 
down  from  the  northern  feas,  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
northern  i {lands  is  in  the  beginning  of  fpririg;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  breed  till  the  end  of  fummer.  But,  in  general, 
its  motions  are  determined  by  the  migrations  of  the  im- 
menfe  flioal  of  herrings  that  come  pouring  down  at  that 
feafon  through  the  Britifh  Channel,  and  fupply  all  Europe 
as  well  as  this  bird  with  their  fpoil.  The  gannet  afliduoufly 
attends  the  fhoal  in  their  paflage,  keeps  with  them  in  their 
whole  circuit  round  our  ifland,  and  (bares  with  our  fifher- 
men  this  ekhauftlefs  banquet.  As  it  is  ftrong  of  wing,  it 

never  comes  near  the  land ; but  is  conftant  to  its  prey. 

Wherever  the  gannet  is  feen,  it  is  fure  to  announce  to  the 
fiihermen  the  arrival  of  the  finny  tribe  ; they  then  prepare 
their  nets,  and  take  the  herrings  by  millions  at  a draught  j 
while  the  gannet,  who  came  to  give  the  firft  information* 
comes,  though  an  unbidden  gueft,  and  often  fnatches  its 
prey  from  the  fiihermen  even  in  his  boat.  While  the  fifti- 
ing  feafon  continues,  the  gannets  are  bufily  employed  ; but 
when  the  pilchards  difappear  from  our  coafts,  the  gannet 
takes  its  leave,  to  keep  them  company. 
r The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the  quicknefs  of 
his  fight ; yet  in  this  the  gannet  feems  to  exceed  him.  It  is 
poffeflfed  of  a tranfparent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid, 
with  which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleafure,  without 
obfcuring  the  fight  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  This  feems  a 
neceflary  provifion  for  the  fecurity  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty 
a creature,  whofe  method  of  taking  prey,  like  that  of  the 
cormorants,  is  by  darting  headlong  down  from  a height  of 
a hundred  feet  and  more  into  the  water  to  feize  it.  Thefe 
birds  are  fometimes  taken  at  fea,  by  faftening  a pilchard  to 
a board,  which  they  leave  floating.  The  gannet  inftantly 
pounces  down  from  above  upon  the  board,  and  is  killed 
or  maimed  by  the  (hock  of  a body  where  it  expe£ted  no 
refiftance. 

Thefe  birds  breed  but  once  a year,  and  lay  but  one  egg, 
which  being  taken  away,  they  lay  another  5 if  that  is  alfo 
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taken,  then  a third  ; but  never  more  for  that  feafon.  Their 
egg  is  white,  and  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  common 
goofe;  and  their  neft  large,  comppfed  of  fuch  fubftances 
as  are  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea.  Tire  young 
birds,  during  the  fir  ft  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour  from  the 
old  ones  5 being  of  a dufky  hue,  fpeckled  with  numerous 
triangular  white  fpots  ; and  at  that  time  refembling  the 
colours  of  the  fpeckled  diver. 

The  Bafs  ifland,  where  they  chiefly  Breed,  belongs  to  one 
proprietor  ; fo  that  care  is  taken  never  to  fright  away  the 
birds  when  laying,  or  to  (hoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By 
that  means,  they  arefo  confident  as  to  alight  and  feed  their, 
young  ones  clofe  befide  you.  They  feed  only  upon  fifh, 
as  was  cbfervcd  ; yet  the  young  gannet  is  counted  a great 
dainty  by  the  Scots,:  and  fold  very  dear;  fo  that  the 
lord  of  the  iflet  makes  a confiderable  annual  profit  by  the 
fate.  ' i zi  •T** 

— .n  i . ' ' ' 

CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SMALLER  GtJLLS  AND  PETRELS.  ' 

.EIaving  defcribed  the  manners  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
tribe,  thofe  of  .the  fmaller  kinds  may  be  eafdy  inferred.^- 
They  refembie  the  more  powerful  in  their  appetites  for  prey, 
but  have  not  fuch  certain  methods  of  obtaining  it.  In  gene- 
ral,. therefore,  the  induftry  of  this  tribe  and  their  audacity 
xncreafe  in  proportion  to  their  imbecility  ;•  the  great  gulls 
live  at  the  moft  remote  diftance  from  many  the  fmaller  are 
•obliged  to  refide  wherever  they  can  take  their  prey ; and  to 
■come  into  the  moil  populous  places  when  fcditude  can  no 
longer  grant  them  a fupply.  In  this  clafs  we  may  place  the 
-Gull,  properly  fo  called,  of  which  there  above  twenty 
different  kinds;  the  Petrel,  of  which  there  are  three ; and 
the  Sea-fwallow,  of  which  there  are  as  many.  The  gulls 
may  be  diflinguifhed  by  an  angular  knob  on  the  lower  chap; 
the  petrels  by  their  wanting  this  knob  ; and  the  fea-fwallow 
by  their  bills,  which  are  liraight,  flender,  and  fharp  pointed* 
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They  all,  however,  agree  in  their  appetites  and  their  places 
of  abode. 

The  gu.ll,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well  known  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  feen  with  a flow-failing 
flight,  hovering  over  rivers  to  prey  upon  the  fmaller  kinds 
of  fiffi  ; it  is  feen  following  the  ploughman  in  fallow  fields 
to  pick  up  infers;  and  when  living  animal  food  does  not 
ofier,  it  has;  even  been  known  to  eat  carrion  and  whatever 
eife  of  the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty 
in  every  place ; but  it  is  chiefly  round  our  bolded  rockieit 
dhores  that  they  are  feen  in  the  greated  abundance  ; it  is  there 
that  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young;  it  is  there  that 
millions  of  them  are  heard  fereaming  with  difeordant  notes 
for  months  together. 

Thofe  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coads  know  that 
there  are  two  different  kinds  of  fliores ; that  which  flan ts 
down  to  the  v/atet  with  a gentle  declivity,  and  that  which 
rifes  with  a precipitate  boldnefs,  that  feems  fet  as  a bulwark 
to  repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps.  It  is  to  fuch  fhores 
as  thefe  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull-kind  refort,  as  the 
rocks  offer  them  a retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  fea  a 
Sufficient  fupply.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  thefe  rocks,  of 
which  the  fhore  is  compofed,  that  the  vad  variety  of  fea- 
fowls  retire  to  breed  in  fafety.  The  waves  beneath,  that 
■continually  beat  at  the  bafe,  often,  wear  the  (bore  into  an 
•impending  boldnefs ; fo  that  it  feems  to  jut  out  over  tire 
water,  while  the  raging  of  the  fea  makes  the  place  inac- 
ceffible  from  below.  Thefe  are  the  fituations  to  which  fea- 
fowl  chiefly  refort,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  undidurbed 
Security. 

Thofe  who  have  never  obferved  our  bolded  coads, 
have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  fublimity.  The  beaded 
works  of  art,  the  highed  towers,  and  the  nobled  domes, 
are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  companion : the  fing'ie  cavity 
of  a rock  often  exhibits  a coping  higher  than  the  cieling  of 
a Gothic  cathedral.  The  face  of  the  (bore  offers  to  the 
view  a wall  of  maffive  done;  ten  times  higher  than  our 
tailed  dee  pies.  What  fhould  we  think  of  a precipice  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  height ; and  yet  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda 
are  dill  higher ! What  mud  be  our  awe  to  approach  the 
edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down  on  the 
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unfathomable  vacuity  below  ; to  ponder  on  the  terrors  of 
failing  to  the  bottom,  where  the  waves  that  fwell  like 
mountains  are  fcarcely  feen  to  curl  on  the  furface,  and  the 
roar  of  an  ocean  a thoufand.  leagues  broad  appears  fofter 
than  the  murmur  of  a brook  ! It  is  in  thefe  formidable 
manfions  that  myriads  of  fea-fowls  are  for  ever  feen  {porting, 
flying  in  fecurity  down  the  depth,  half  a mile  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  fpedlator.  The  crow  and  the  cough  avoid  thofe 
frightful  precipices ; they  choofe  fmaller  heights,  where 
they  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  tempe.ft ; it  is  the  cormorant, 
the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  terne,  that  venture  to  thefe 
dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  undifturbed  poffeilion.  To 
the  fpeclator  from  above,  thofe  birds,  though  fome  of  them 
are  above  the  fize  of  an'  eagle,  feem  fcarce  as  large  as  a 
{wallow ; and  their  loudeli  fcreaming  is  fcarce  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  fhore§  are  not  fo  formidable. 
Though  they  may  rife  two  hundred  fathom  above  the  fur- 
face,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water  forfakes  the  Ihore 
at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a noble  and  delight- 
ful w'alk  for  curiofity  on  the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the 
variety  of  {hells  with  which  the  fand  is  {Irewed,  the  lofty 
rocks  that  hang  over  the  fpe£tator’$  head,  and  that  feem 
but  juft  kept  from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleafmg 
gloom.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  fcreaming, 
and  the  purfuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  intent 
on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  rpqzed  at  the  prefence  of  a 
ftranger,  nothing  can  compofe  a fcene  of  more  peculiar 
folemnity.  To  walk  along  the  {hore  when  the  tide  is  de- 
parted, or  to  fit  in  the  hollow  of  a rock  when  it  is  come  in, 
attentive  to  the  various  founds  that  gather  on  every  fide^ 
above  and  below,  may  raife.  the  mind  to  its  higheft  and 
noblefl  exertions.  The  folemn  roar  of  the  waves  {welling 
into  and  {ubfiding  from  the  vaft  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing 
note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemot,  the 
loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  fcream  of  the  heron,  and  the 
hoarfe  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the  cormorant,  all  unitq 
to  furnifh  out  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene,  and  turn  the  mind 
to  him  who  is  the  Eflence  of  all  fublimky. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation  of  a fea- 
fnore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler  kind,  yet  ftill  not  un- 
pleafmg.  The  various  arts  of  thefe  birds  to  feize  their  prey* 
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and  fometimes  to  elude  their  purfuers,  their  fociety  among 
each  other,  and  their  tendernefs  and  care  of  their  young, 
produce  gentler  fenfations.  It  is  ridiculous  alfo  now  and 
■then  fee  their  various  ways  of  impofing  upon  each  other.  It 
is  common  enough,  for  inftance,  with  the  arflic  gull,  to 
puifue  the  leiTer  gulls  fo  long,  that  they  drop  their  excre- 
ments through  fear,  which  the  hungry  hunter  quickly  gob- 
bles up  before  it  ever  reaches  the  water.  In  breeding  too 
they  have  frequent  contefts : one  bird  who  has  no  nell  of 
her  own  attempts  to  difpollefs  another,  and  put  herfelf  in 
the  place.  This  often  happens  among  all  the  gull-kind  : and 
I have  feen  the  poor  bird,  thus  difplaced  by  her  more  power- 
ful invader,  fit  near  the  ned  in  penhye  difcontent,  while 
the  other  feemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new  habitation. 
Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence  is  not  eafily  obtained ; fo? 
the  indant  the  invader  goes  to  fnatch  a momentary  fuf- 
tenance,  the  other  enters  upon  her  own,  and  always  venture? 
another  battle  before  die  relinquifiies  the  judnefs  of  he? 
claim.  The  contemplation  of  a cliff  thus  covered  with 
hatching-birds,  affords  a very  agreeable  entertainment ; and 
as  they  fit  upon  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  one  above  another, 
with  their  white  breads  forward,  the  whole  groups  has  not; 
unaptly  been  compared  to  an  apothecary’s  (hop. 

Thefe  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay 
hut  few  eggs  ; and  hence,  in  many  places,  their  number 
is  daily  feen  to  diminidi.  The  leffening  of  fo  many  rapacious 
birds  may  at  fird  fight,  appear  a benefit  to  mankind  j but 
when  we  confider  how  many  of  the  natives  of  our  iflands 
are  fudained  by  their  field,  either  fredi  or  faked,  we  fhall 
find  no  fatisfa&ion  in  thinking  that  thefe  poor  people  may 
in  time  lofe  their  chief  fupport.  The  gullin  general,  as  was 
faid,  builds  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from  one  egg 
to  three,  in  a ned  formed  of  long  grafs  and  fea-weed. 
Mod  of  the  kind  are  fifhy  tafted,  with  black  dringy  flefh ; 
yet  the  young  ones  are  better  food : and  of  thefe,  with 
feveral  other  birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  our  northern  iflaiids  make  their  wretched  banquets. — - 
They  have  been  long  ufed  to  no  other  food  ; and  even 
faked  gull  can  be  relifhed  by  thofe  who  know  no  better. 
Aimed  all  delicacy  is  a relative  thing ; and  the  man  who  - 
ppines  at  the  luxuries  of  a well-ferved  table,  darves  not 
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for  want,  but  from  companion.  The  luxuries  of  the  poor 
are  indeed  coarfe  to  us,  yet  Hill  they  are  luxuries  to  thofe 
ignorant  of  better  j and  it  is  probable  enough  that  a Kilda 
oraFeroe  man  may  be  found  to  exift,  outdoing  Apicius  him- 
felf,  in  confulfcing  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  Indeed,  if  it 
be  true  that  fuch  meat  as  is  the  mofl  dangeroufly  earned,  is 
the  fweetefl,  no  man  can  dine  fo  luxurioufly  as  thefe,  as 
none  venture  fo  hardily  in  the  purfuit  of  a dinner.  In 
Jacobfon’s  Hiflory  of  the  Feroe  Iflands,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  method  in  which  thofe  birds  are  taken $ and  I will 
deliver  it  in  his  own  fim pie  manner. 

“ It  cannot  be  expreffed  with  what  pains  and  danger  they 
take  thefe  birds  in  thofe  high,  deep  cliffs,  whereof  many  are 
two  hundred  fathoms  high.  But  there  are  men  apt  by  na- 
ture, and  fit  for  the  work,  who  take  them  ufually  in  two 
manners  : they  either  climb  from  below  into  thefe  high  pro- 
montories, that  are  as  fleep  as  a wall  5 or  they  let  themfelves 
down  with  a rope  from  above.  When  they  climb  from  be- 
low, they  have  a pole  five  or  fix  ells  long,  with  an  iron  book' 
at  the  end,  which  they  that  are  below  in  the  boat,  or  on  the 
elifF fafreii  to  the  man’s  girdle,  helping  him  up  thus  to  the 
higheft  place  where  he  can  get  footing  : afterwards  they  alfo 
help  up  another  man  ; and  thus  feveral  climb  up  as  high  as 
p.ofiibly  they  can  ; and,  where  they  find  difficulty,  they" 
help  each  other  up,  by  thrufling-  one  another  up  with 
their  poles.  When  the  firfl  hath  taken  footing,  he  draws 
the  other  up  to  him,  by  the  rope  fattened  to  his  waift  ; 
and  fo  they  proceed  till  they  come  to  the  place  where* 
the  birds  build.  They  there  go  about  as  well  as  they 
can,  in  thofe  dangerous  places  *,  the  one  holding  the  rope 
at  one  end,  and  fixing  himfelf  to  the  rock ; the  other 
going  at  the  other  end  from  place  to  place.  If  it  fhould 
happen  that  he  chanceth  to  fall,  the  other  that  Hands 
firm  keeps  him  up,  and  helps  him  up  again.  But  if  he 
paueth  fafe,  he  likewife  faftens  himfelf  till  the  other  has 
paikd  the  fame  dangerous  place  alfo.  Thus  they  go  about 
the  cliffs  after  birds  as  they  pleafe.  It  often  happeneth, 
however,  (the  more  is  the  pity)  that  when  one  doth  not 
{land  fail  enough,  cr  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  hold  up  the 
other  in  his  fall,  that  they  both  fall  down  and  are  killed.  In 
this-  maimer  fome  do-  perifh  every  year.’* 
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Mr.  Peter  Clanfon,  in  his  defcription  oF  Norway,  writeth, 
that  there  was  anciently  a law  in  that  country,  that  whofoevet 
climbed  fo  on  the  cliffs,  that  he  fell  down  and  died,  if  the 
body  was  found,  before  burial,  his  next  kinfman  fhould  go 
the  fame  way ; but  if  he  durft  not,  or  could  not,  do  it,  the 
dead  body  was  not  then  to  be  buried  in  fandtified  earth,  as 
the  perfon  was  too  full  of  temerity,  and  his  own  deftroyer. 

“ When  the  fowlers  are  come,  in  the  manner  aforefaid, 
to  the  birds  within  the  cliff’s,  where  people  feldom  come,  the 
birds  are  fo  tame,  that  they  take  them  with  their  hands  ; 
for  they  will  not  readily  leave  their  youug.  But  when  they 
are  wild,  they  call  a net  with  which  they  are  provided,  over 
them,  and  entangle  them  therein.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
lieth  a boat  beneath  in  the  fea,  wherein  they  caff  the  birds 
killed  ; and,  in  this  manner,  they  can  in  a fhort  time,  fill  a 
boat  with  fowl.  When  it  is  pretty  fair  weather,  and  there 
is  good  fowling,  the  fowlers  flay  in  the  cliffs  feven  or  eight 
days  together;  for  there  are  here  and  there  holes  in  the  rocks, 
where  they  can  fafely  reft ; and  they  have  meat  let  down 
to  them  with  a line  from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
mean  time  fome  go  every  day  to  them,  to  fetch  home  what 
they  have  taken. 

<£  Some  rocks  are  fo  difficult,  that  they  can  in  no  manner 
get  unto  them  from  below ; wherefore  they  feek  to  come 
down  thereunto  from  above.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  a 
rope  eighty  or  a hundred  fathoms  long,  made  of  hemp,  and 
three  fingers  thick.  The  fowler  maketh  the  end  of  this 
faft  about  his  Waift,  and  between  his  legs,  fo  that  he  can  fit 
thereon  ; and  is  thus  let  down,  with  the  fowling-ftaff  in  his 
hand.  Six  men  hold  by  the  rope,  and  let  him  eafily  down, 
laying  a large  piece  of  wood  on  the  brink  of  the  rock,  upoii 
which  the  rope  glideth,  that  it  may  not  be  worn  to  pieces 
by  the  hard  and  rough  edge  of  the  ftone.  They  have,  be- 
fides,  another  fmall  line  that  is  faftened  to  the  fowler’s  body; 
on  which  he  pulleth,  to  give  them  notice  how  they  fhould 
let  doY/n  the  great  rope,  either  lower  or  higher;  or  to  hold 
ftill,  that  he  may  ftay  in  the  place  whereunto  he  is  come. 
Here  the  man  is  in  great  danger,  becaufe  of  the  ftones  that 
are  loofened  from  the  cliff,  by  the  fwinging  of  the  rope,  and 
he  cannot  avoid  them.  To  remedy  this,  in  fome  meafure, 
he  hath  ufually  on  his  head  a fea  man’s  thick  and  fhaggy  cap, 
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which  defends  him  from  the  blows  of  the  Hones,  if  they  be 
not  too  big  ; and  then  it  cofteth  him  his  life  : neverthelefs, 
they  continually  put  themfelves  in  that  danger,  for  the 
wretched  body’s  food  fake,  hoping  in  God’s  mercy  and  pro- 
’tedlion,  unto  which  the  greateft  part  of  thpm  do  devoutly  re- 
commend themfelves  when  they  go  to  work  : otherwise, 
they  fay,  there  is  no  other  great  danger  in  it,  except  that  it 
is  a toiifome  and  artificial  labour;  for  he  .that  hath  not 
learned  to  be  fo  let  down,  anti  is  not  ufed  thereto,  is  turned 
about  with  the  rope,  fo  that  he  foon  groweth  giddy,  and  can 
do  nothing ; but  he  that  hath  learned  the  art,  confiders  it  as 
a fport,  fwings  himfelf  on  the  rope,  fets  his  feet  againft  the 
rock,  calls  himfelf  fome  fathoms  from  thence,  and  {hoots 
himfelf  to  what  place  he  will : he  knows  where  the  birds 
are,  he  underflands  how  to  fit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  ancf 
how  to  hold  the  fowling-ftaff  in  his  hand  ; linking  therewith 
the  birds  that  come  or  fly  away  : and  when  there  are  holes 
in  the  rocks,  and  it  ftretches  itfelf  out,  making  underneath 
as  a cieling  under  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth  how  to 
{hoot  himfelf  in  among  them  and  there  take  firm  footing. 
There,  when  he  is  in  thefe  holes,  he  maketh  himfelf  loofe 
of  the  rope,  which  he  faflens  to  a crag  of  the  rock,  that  it 
may  net  flip  from  him  to  the  outfide  of  the  cliff.  He  then 
goes  about  in  the  rock,  taking  the  fowl,  either  with  his  hands 
or  the  fowling-ftaff.  Thus,  when  he  hath  killed  as  many 
birds,  as  he  thinks  fit,  he  ties  them  in  a bundle,  and  fallens 
them  to  a little  rope,  giving  a fign,  by  pulling,  that  they 
ihould  draw  them  up.  When  he  has  wrought  thus  the 
whole  day,  and  defires  to  get  up  again,  he  fitfceth  once  more 
upon  the  great  rope,  giving  a new  fign  that  they  fhould  pull 
him  up ; or  elfe  he  worketh  himfelf  up,  climbing  along  the 
rope,  with  his  girdle  full  of  birds.  It  is  alfo  ufual,  where 
there  are  not  folks  enough  to  bold  the  great  rope,  for  the 
fowler  to  drive  a poll  Hoping  into  the  earth,  and  to  make  a 
rope  faft  thereto,  by  which  he  lets  himfelf  down,  without 
any  body’s  help,  to  work  in  the  manner  aforefaid.  Some 
rocks  are  fo  formed  that  the  perfon  can  go  into  their  cavities 
by  land.  ' 

u Thefe  manners  are  more  terrible  and  dangerous  to  fee 
♦ban  to  deferibe ; efpecially  if  one  confiders  the  fteepnefs 
and  height  of  the  rocks,  i;  feeming  impoflible  for  a man  to 
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approach  them,  much  lefs  to  climb  or  defcend.  In  Tome 
places,  the  fowlers  are  feen  climbing  where  they  can  only 
fallen  the  ends  of  their  toes  and  fingers  ; not  (hunning  fuch 
places,  though  there  be  a hundred  fathom  between  them  and 
the  fea.  It  is  a dear  meat  for  thefe  poor  people,  for  which 
they  mud  venture  their  lives ; and  many,  after  long  ven- 
turing do  at  lad  perilh  therein. 

t(  When  the  fowl  is  brought  home,  a part  thereof  is  eaten 
frefh  ; another  part,  when  there  is  much  taken,  being  hung 
up  for  winter-proyifion.  The  feathers  are  gathered  to  make 
merchandize  of,  for  other  expences.  The  inhabitants  get  a 
a great  many  of  thefe  fowls,  as  God  giveth  his  bleffing  and 
fit  weather.  When  it  is  dark  and  hazy,  they  take  mod ; 
for  then  the  bird’s  day  in  the  rocks : but  in  clear  weather 
and  hot  fun-ftiine,  they  feek  the  fea.  When  they  prepare 
to  depart  for  the  feafon,  they  keep  themfelves  mod  there, 
fitting  on  fhe  clifts  towards  the  fea-fide,  where  people  get  at 
them  fometimes  with  boats,  and  take  them  with  fowling- 
{laves.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  hi  dorian  ; but  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe  that  all  the  birds  caught  in  this  manner,  are  of  the 
gull  kind : on  the  contrary,  numbers  of  them  are  of  the 
penguin  kind  ; auks,  puffins,  and  guillemots.  Thefe  ail 
come,  once  a feafon,  to  breed  in  thefe  recedes ; and  retire  iu 
winter  to  fiffi  in  more  fouthern  climates. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  PENGUIN  KIND  l AND  FIRST  OF  THE  GREAT 
MAGELLANIC  PENGUIN. 

TP  HE  gulls  are  long-winged,  fwift  flyers,  that  hover  over 
the  mod  extenfive  feas,  and  dart  down  upon  fuch  filh  as^ap- 
proach  too  near  the  furface.  The  penguin  kind  are  but  ill- 
fitted  for  flight,  and  dill  lefs  for  walking.  Every  body  mud 
have  feen  the  awkward  manner  in  which  a duck,  either  wild 
or  tame,  attempts  to  change  place  : they  mud  recoiled!  with 
what  foftnefs  and  eafe  a gull  or  a kite  waves,  its  pinions,  arn^ 
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with  what  a coil  afid  flutter  the  duck  attempts  to  move  them  5 
how  many  ftrokes  it  is  obliged  to  give  in  order  to  gather  £ 
little  air;  and  even  when  it  is  thus  raifed,  how  loon  it  is  fa- 
tigued with  the  force  of  its  exertions*  and  obliged  to  take 
reft  again.  But  the  duck  is  not  in  ks  natural  hate,  half  fo 
unwieldy  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of  the  penguin  kind* 
Their  wings  are  much  fhorter,  more  fcantily  furnithed  with 
quills,  and  the  whole  pinion  placed  too  forward,  to  be  ufe- 
fully  employed.  For  this  reafon,  the  largeft  of  the  penguin 
kind,  that  have  a thick,  heavy  body  to  raife,  cannot  fly  at  all. 
Their  wings  ferve  them  rather  as  paddles  to  help  them  for- 
ward, when  they  attempt  to  move  fwiftly  ; and  in  a manner 
walk  along  the  furface  of  the  water.  Even  the  fmaller 
kinds  feldotn  fly  by  choice;  they  flutter  their  wings- with 
the  iwiftbft  efforts  without  making  way  ; and  though  they 
have  but  a fmall  weight  of  body  to  fuflain,  yet  they  feidom 
venture  to  quit  the  water  where  they  are  provide.?  with  food 
and  prote&ion. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  unfitted  for  flight, 
their  legs  are  Hill  more  awkwardly  adapted  for  walking.  This 
whole  tribe  have  all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the  belly  ; 
and  nothing  appears  but  two  flfort  legs,  or  feet,  as  fome 
would  call  them,  that  feem  ftuck  under  the  rump,  and  upon 
which  the  animal  is  very  awkwardly  fupported.  They  fee m* 
when  fitting,  or  attempting  to  walk,  like  a dog  that  has  been 
taught  to  fit  up,  or  to  move  a minuet.  Their  fhort  legs 
drive  the  body  in  progreflion  from  fi-de  to  fide ; and  were 
they  not  aflifled  by  their  wings,  they  could  fcatcely  move 
fafler  than  a tortoife. 

This  awkward  pofition  of  the  legs,  which  fo  unqualifies 
them  for  living  upon  land,  adapts  them  admirably  for  a re- 
sidence in  water.  In  that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  moving 
body,  pufhes  it  forward  with  great  velocity ; and  thefe  birds, 
like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  fwifteit  in  the  water,  by  having 
their  paddles  in  the  rear.  Our  failors,  for  this  reafon,  give 
thefe  birds  the  very  homely,  but  expreiiive,  name  of  arfe* 

feet- 

Nor  are  thejr  lefs  qualified  for  dinng  than  fwimming. 
By  ever  fo  little  inclining  their  bodies  forward,  they  lofe 
their  centre  of  gravity  ; and  every  ilroke  from  their  feet 
only  tends  to  fink  them  the  fafler.  In  this  manner  they  can 
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either  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom,  or  fwim  between  two 
waters  ; where  they  continue  fifhing  for  fome  minutes,  and 
then  afcending,  catch  an  inftantaneous  breath,  to  defcend 
once  more  to  renew  their  operations.  Hence  it  is  that  thefe 
birds,  which  are  fo  defencelefs,  and  fo  eafily  taken  by  land, 
are  impregnable  by  water.  If  they  perceive  themfelves  pur- 
sued in  the  lead,  they  inftantly  fink,  and  fhew  nothing  more 
than  their  bills,  till  the  enemy  is  withdrawn.  Their  very  in- 
ternal conformation  afhfls  their  power  of  keeping  long  un- 
der water.  Their  lungs  are  fitted  with  numerous  vacuities 
by  which  they  can  take  in  a very  large  infpiration  ; and  this 
probably  ferves  them  for  a length  of  time. 

■ As  they  never  vifit  land,  except  when  they  come  to  breed, 
their  feathers  take  a colour  from  their  fituation,  That  part 
of  them  which  has  been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is 
white  ; while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of  different  colours, 
according  to  the  different  fpecies.  They  are  alfo  covered 
more  warmly  all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any  other 
bird  whatever  \ fo  that  the  fea  feems  entirely  their  element  ; 
and  but  for  the  neeeffary  duties  of  propagating  their  fpecies, 
we  fhould  fcarcely  have  the  fmalleft  opportunity  of  feeing 
them,  and  fhouid  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  their 
hiftory. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  Penguin  is  the  largefly 
and  the  mo(i  remarkable.  In  fize  it  approaches  near  that  of 
a tame  goofe.  It  never  flies,  as  its  wings  are  very  fhort, 
and  covered  with  (tiff  hard  feathers,  and  are  always  feen  ex- 
panded, and  hanging  ufelefsly  down  "by  the  bird’s  fides.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back  and  rump,  are  covered  with 
ftiff,  black  feathers  ; while  the  belly  and  bread,  as  is  com- 
mon with  all  of  this  kind,  are  of  a fnowy  whitenefs,  except 
a line  of  black  that  is  feen  to  crofs  the  crop.  The  bill, 
which  from  the  bafe  to  about  half  way  is  covered  with 
wrinkles,  is  black,  but  marked  crofswife  with  a flripe  of 
yellow.  They  walk  eredf,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their 
fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like  arms ; fo  that  to  fee  them 
at  a diftance,  they  look  like  fo  many  children  with  white 
aprons.  From  hence  they  are  faid  to  unite  in  themfelves 
the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifhes.  Like  men,  they  are 
upright;  like  fowls,  they  are  feathered;  and  like  fifhes, 
they  have  fin-like  inftru  meats,  that  beat  the  water  before. 
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and  ferve  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fwimming  rather  than 
flying. 

They  feed  upon  fifh  ; and  feldom  come  afhore,  except  in 
the  breeding-feafon.  As  the  feas  in  that  part  of  the  world 
abound  with  a variety,  they  feldom  want  food  ; and  their 
extreme  fatnefs  feems  a proof  of  the  plenty  in  which  they 
live.  They  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  voracious  to  a 
great  degree  One  of  them,  deferibed  by  Clufius,  though 
but  verv  young,  would  fwallow  an  entire  herring  at  a mouth- 
ful, and  often  three  fucceflivefy  before  it  was  appeafed.  In 
confequence  of  this  gluttonous  appetite,  their  flefh  is  rank 
and  fifhy  ; though  our  failors  fay,  that  it  is  pretty  good  eatings 
In  fome  the  flefh  is  to  tough,  and  the  feathers  fo  thick,  that 
they  ftand  the  blow  of  a feimitar  without  injury. 

They  ate  a bird  of  fociety ; and  efpecially  when  they 
come  on  fliore,  they  are  feeri  draw  up  in  rank  and  file,  upon 
the  ledge  of  a rock,  (landing  together  with  the  albatrofs, 
a,s  if  in  confutation.  This  is  previous  to  their  laying,  which 
generally  begins  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  month  of 
November.  Their  preparations  for  laying  are  attended  with 
no  great  trouble,  as  a fmall  depreflion  in  the  earth,  without 
any  other  neft,  ferves  for  this  purpofe.  The  warmth  of 
their  feathers  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  fuch,  that  the 
progrefs  of  incubation  is  carried  on  very  rapidly. 

But  there  is  a difference  in  the  manner  of  this  bird's  neft- 
ling  in  other  countries ; which  I can  only  aferibe  to  the 
frequent  diflurbances  it  has  received  from  man  quadru- 
peds in  its  receffes.  In  fome  places,  inflead  of  contenting 
itfelf  with  a fuperficial  deprefhon  in  the  earth,  the  pen- 
guin is  found  to  burrow  two  or  three  yards  deep  : in  other 
places  it  is  feen  to  forfake  the  level,  and  to  clamber  up  the 
ledge  of  a rock,  where  it  lays  its  egg,  and  hatches  in  that 
bleak,  expofed  fituation.  Thefe  precautions  may  probably 
have  been  taken,  in  confequence  of  dear-bought  experience. 
In  thofe  countries  where  the  bird  fears  for  her  own  fafety,  or 
that  of  her  young,  (he  may  provjdentially  provide  again  ft  dan- 
ger, by  digging,  or  even  by  climbing  5 for  both  which  fhe  is 
but  ill  adapted  by  Nature.  In  thofe  places,  however,  where  the 
penguin  has  had  but  few  vifits  from  man,  her  neft  is  made, 
with  the  mod  confident  fecurity,  in  the  middle  of  fome  large 
plain,  where  they  are  feen  by  thoufands.  In  that  unguarded 
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fituation,  neither  expelling  nor  fearing  a powerful  enemy* 
they  continue  to  fit  brooding  ; and  even  when  man  comes 
among  them,  have  at  firft  no  apprehenfion  of  their  danger. 
Some  of  this  tribe  have  been  called,  by  our  fea-men,  the 
Boobyy  from  the  total  infenfibility  which  they  fhew  when 
they  are  fought  to  their  deftrudlion.  But  it  is  not  confi- 
dered  that  thefe  birds  have  never  been  taiight  to  know  the 
dangers  of  a human  enemy : it  is  againft  the  fox  or  the 
vulture  that  they  have  learned  to  defend  themfelves ; but 
they  have  no  idea  of  injury  from  a being  fo  very  unlike  their 
natural  oppofers.  The  penguins,  therefore,  when  our  fea- 
men  firft  canfe  amorig  them,  tamely  fufFered  themfelves  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  without  even  attempirig  an  efcape. 
They  have  ftood  to  be  fhot  at  in  flocks,  without  offering  to 
move,  in  filent  wonder,  till  every  one  of  their  number  has 
been  deftroyed.  Their  attachment  to  their  nefts  was  ftill 
more  powerful ; for  the  females  tamely  fufFered  the  men  to 
approach  and  take  their  eggs,  without  any  refiftartce.  But 
the  experience  bf  a few  of  thofe  unfriendly  vifits,  has  long 
fince  taught  them  to  be  more  upon  their  guard  in  chufing 
their  fituations ; or  to  leave  thofe  retreats  where  they  were 
fo  little  able  to  oppofe  their  invaders. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg  5 and,  in  frequented  fhores, 
is  found  to  burrow  like  a rabbit : fometirrtes  three  or  four 
take  pofieflion  of  one  hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together. 
In  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  Nature  has  made  them  a 
retreat,  feveral  of  this  tribe,  as  Linnaeus  aflures  us,  are  feen 
together.  There  the  females  lay  their  Angle  egg,  in  a com- 
mon neft,  and  fit  upon  this  their  general  poflefFion  by  turns; 
while  one  is  placed  as  a centinel,  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of 
all  this  tribe,  is  very  large  for  the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  gene- 
rally found  bigger  than  that  of  a goofe.  But  as  there  are 
many  varieties  of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in  fize, 
from  that  of  a Mufcovy  duck  to  a fwan,  the  eggs  differ  ia 
the  fame  proportion. 
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CHAP.  VIIL  Vii 

OF  THE  AUK*  P.UFFIN,  AND  OTIJER.  BIRDS  OF  TilE 
PENGUIN  KIND. 

Qe  a.  fize  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but  with  nearly  the 
fame  form,  and  exactly  of  the  fame  appetites  and  manners,, 
there  is  a very  numerous  tribe.  Thefe  frequent  out  fh ores, 
and,  like  the  penguin,  have  their  legs  placed  behind.  They 
have  fhort  wings,  which  are  not  totally  incapable  of  flight  $ 
wkhp round  bills  for  feizing  their  prey,  which  is  fifh.  They 
live  upon  the  water,  in  which  they  are  continually  feea 
diving ; and  feldom  venture  upon  land,,  except  for  the  pur- 
p.ofes  of  continuing  their  kind,  ; ...  - ,%I 

The  firk  of  this  fmaller  tribe  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver,, 
which  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a goofs  : it  is  beautifully  varie-, 
gated  all  over  with  many  ftripes,  and  differs  from  the  pen- 
guin, in  being  much  flenderer  and  more  elegantly  formed. 
The  Grey  Speckled  Diver  does  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a 
Mufcovy  Duck ; and,  except  in- fize,  greatly  refembles  the 
former.  The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the  ifiands  of  St. 
Kihla,  and  chiefly  differs  from  the  penguin  in  fize  and  co- 
lour : It>  is  fmaller  than  a duck  *,  and  the;  whole  of  the  break 
and  belly,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white.  The 
Guillemot  is  about  the  fame  fize it  differs  from  the  auk,-iii/ 
having  a longer,  a flenderer,  and  a kraighter  bill.  The 
Scarlet  Throated  Diver  may  be  diftin'guifhed  by  its  name  ; 
and  the  Puffin  or  Goulterneb,  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  remarkable; 
birds  we  know. 

Words  cannot  eafily  defcribe  the  form  of  the’ bill  of  the  , 
puffin,  which  differs  fo  greatly  from  that  of  arty  other  birdl 
Thofe-  who  have  feon  the  coulter  of  plough;  may  form 
fome.  idea  of  the  beak  of  this  odd-looking  animal.  The  bill 
it:  flat  5.  hut,  very  different1  from  that  of  the.  duck,  its  edge  is 
upwards.  It  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a fharp 
point;  the  upper  chap  bent  a little  downward,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  head : and  a certain  callous  fubkance  encom- 
paffing  its  bafe,  as  in  parrots.  It  is  of  two  colours  ; afli- 
coloured  near  the  bafe,  and  red  towards  the  point.  It  has 
three  furrows  or  grooves  impreffed  in  it ; one  in  the  livid 
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part,  two  in  the  red.  The  eyes  are  fenced  with  a pro- 
tuberant (kin,  of  a livid-colour  ; and  they  are  grey  or  affi- 
coloured.  Thefe  are  marks  fufficient  to  diftirlguifh  this  bird 
by;  but  its  value  to  thofe  in  whofe  vicinity  it  breeds,  ren- 
ders it  (till  more  an  objedl  of  curiofity. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  reft  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  thrown 
fo  far  back,  that  it  can  hardly  move  without  tumbling. — • 
This  makes  it  rife  with  difficulty,  and  fubje£t  to  many 
falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing ; but  as  it  is  a fmall  bird, 
not  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  when  it  once  rifes,  it  can 
continue  its  flight  with  great  celerity. 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  neft  ; but  lay  their 
eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under  ground 
near  the  (hore.  They  chiefly  chdofe  the  latter  fituation  ; 
for  the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the  reft,  cannot 
eaflly  rife  to  the  neft  when  in  a lofty  fituation.  Many  are 
the  attempts  thefe  birds  are  feen  to  make  to  fly  up  to  thofe 
nefts  which  are  fo  high  above  the  furface.  In  rendering 
them  inacceffible  to  mankind,  they  often  render  them  al- 
moft  inacceffible  to  themfelves.  They  are  frequently  ob- 
liged-to  make  three  of  four  efforts,  before  they  can  come 
at  the  place  of  incubation.  For  this  reafon,  the  auk  and 
guillemot,  when  they  have  once  laid  their  (ingle  egg,  which 
is  extremely  large  for  the  fize,  feldom  forfake  it  until  it  is 
excluded.  The  male,  who  is  better  furniffied  for  flight, 
feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ; and  fo  bare  is  the 
place  where  (he  fits,  that  the  egg  would  often  roll 
down  from  the  rock,  did  not  the  body  of  the  bird  fup- 
port  it. 

But  the  puffin  feldom  choofes  thefe  inacceffible  and  troubJe- 
fome  heights  for  its  fituation.  Relying  on  its  courage,  and 
the  ftrength  of  its  bill,  with  which  its  bites  mod  terribly, 
it  either  makes  or  finds  a hole  in  the  ground,  where  today 
and  bring  forth  its  young.  All  the  winter  thefe  birds,  like 
the  reft,  are  abfent ; vifiting  regions  too  remote  for  difeovery. 
At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  come 
over  a troop  of  their  fpies  or  harbingers,  that  ftay  two  or 
three  days,  as  it  were  to  view  and  fearch  out  for  their  former 
fituations,  and  fee  whether  all  be  well.  This  done,  they 
once  more  depart ; and,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  return 
again  with  the  whole  army  of  their  companions.  But  if 
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the  fe^ fon  happens  to  be  ftormy  and  tempeftuous,  and  th t 
fca  troubled,  the  unfortunate  voyagers  undergo  incredible' 
hardfhips  ; and  they  are  found  by  hundreds,  call  away  upon 
the  fhores,  lean  and  perifhed  with  famine*.  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  this  voyage  is  performed  more  on  the 
water  than  in  the  air;  and  as  they  cannot  fifh  in  ftormy 
weather,  their  ftrength.  is  exhaufted  before  they  can  arrive' 
at  their  wifhed-for  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding,  which  always- 
happens  a few  days  after  its  arrival,  begins  to  fcrape  up  a 
hole  in  the  ground  not  far  from  the  ftiore,  and  when  it  has 
forne  way  penetrated  the  earth,  it  then  throws  itfelf  upon  its 
back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows  inward,  till  it 
has  dug  a hole  with  feveral  windings  and  turnings,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  feeks  to  dig  under 
a ftone,  where  it  expedls  the  greateft  fecurity.  In  this 
fortified  retreat  it  lays  one  egg ; which,  though  the  bird 
be  not  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
hen. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the  patent’s  induftry 
and  courage  is  incredicle.  Few  birds  or  beafts  will  venture 
to  attack  them  in  their  retreats.  When  the  great  fea-raven, 
as  Jacobfon  informs  us,  comes  to  take  away  their  young, 
the  puffins  boldly  oppofe  him.  Their  meeting  affords  a moft 
lingular  combat.  As  foon  as  the  raven  approaches,  the 
puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat  with  its  beak,  and  flicks 
its  claws  into  his  bread,  which  makes  the  raven,  with  a 
loud  fcreaming,  attempt  to  get  away  \ but  the  little  bird 
itill  holds  faft  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him  go  till  they  both 
come  to  the  fea,  where  they  drop  down  together,  and  the 
raven  is  drowned  ; yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  fuccefs- 
ful;  and  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  devours 
both  the  parent  and  its  family. 

But  were  a punifhment  to  be  inflicted  for  immorality  in 
irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is  juftly  a fufferer  from  in- 
vafion,  as  it  is  often  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  terrible  invaders. 
Near  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  in  an  iflet  called  Pr'ujbokn,  their 
flocks  may  be  compared,  for  multitude,  to  fwarms  of  bees* 
In  another  iflet,  called  the  Calf  of  Marty  a bird  of  this  kiftd, 
but  of  a different  fpecies,  is  feen  in  great  abundance.  In 
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iboth  places,  numbers  of  rabbits  are  found  to  breed;  but 
the  puffin,  unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble,  of  making  a hole, 
when  there  is  one  ready  made,  difpoffeffes  the  rabbits,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  deftroys  their  young.  It  is  in  thefe  un- 
juftly  acquired  retreats  that  the  young  puffins  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  and  become  a very  valuable  acquifmon  to 
the  natives  of  the  place.  The  old  ones  (I  am  now  fpeaking 
of  the  Manks  puffin)  early  in  the  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
leave  their  nefts  and  young,  and  even  the  illand,  nor  do 
they  return  till  night-fall-  All  this  time  they  are  diligently 
employed  in  fiffiing  for  their  young ; fo  that  their  retreats 
on  land,  which  in  the  morning  were  loud  and  clamorous, 
are  now  ftill  and  quiet,  with  not  a wing  ftirring  till  the  ap- 
proach of  dufk,  when  their  fcreams  once  more  announce 
their  return.  Whatever  fiffi,  or  other  food,  they  have 
procured  in  the  day,  by  night  begins  to  fuffer  a kind  of  half 
digeftion,  and  is  reduced  to' an  oily  matter,  which  is  ejected 
from  the  ftomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young.  By  this  they  are  nouriffied,  and  become  fat  to  an 
amazing  degree.  When  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  growth, 
they  who  are  intruded  by  the  lord  of  the  illand,  draw  them 
from  their  holes  ; and,  that  they  may  more  readily  keep  an 
account  of  the  number  they  take,  cut  off  one  foot  as  a token. 
Their  fieffi  is  faid  to  be  exceffively  rank,  as  they  feed  upon 
fiffi,  efpecially  fprats  and  fea-weed ; however,  when  they 
are  pickled  and  preferved  with  fpices,  they  are  admired  by 
thole  who  are  fond  of  high  eating.  We  are  told,  that  for- 
merly their  fleffi  was  allowed  by  the  church  on  Lenten  days. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  alfo  taken  by  ferrets,  as  we  do 
rabbits.  At  prefent,  they  are  either  dug  out,  or  drawn 
out,  from  their  burrows,  with  an  hooked  ftick.  They  bite 
extremely  hard,  and  keep  fuch  faff  hold  of  whatever  they 
feize  upon,  as  not  to  be  eafily  difengaged.  Their  noife  when 
taken  is  very  difagreeable,  being  like  the  efforts  of  a dumb 
perfon  attempting  to  fpeak. 

The  conftant  depredation,  which  thefe  birds  annually 
fuffer,  does  not  in  the  lead  feem  to  intimidate  them,  or  drive 
them  away  : on  the  contrary,  as  the  people  fay,  the  nelt 
mull  be  robbed,  or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no  longer. 
All  birds  of  this  kind  lay  but  one  egg  ; yet  if  that  be  taken 
away,  they  will  lay  another,  and  fo  on  to  a third ; which 
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feems  to  imply,  that  robbing  their  nefts  does  not  much  in-' 
t midate  them  from  laying  again.  Thofe,  however,  whofe 
nefts  have  been  thus  deftroyed,  are  often  too  late  in  bring- 
ing up  their  young ; who,  if  they  be  not  fledged  and 
prepared  for  migration  when  all  the  reft  depart,  are  left 
at  land  to  fliift  for  them  fe  Ives.  In  Auguft  the  whole  tribe 

is  feen  to  take  leave  of  their  fummer  refldence ; nor  are 
they  obferved  any  mere  till  the  return  of  the  enfuing  fpring. 
It  is  probable  that  they  fail  away  to  more  fouthern  regions, 
as  our  mariners  frequently  fee  myriads  of  water-fowl  upon 
their  return,  and  fleering  ufually  to  the  north.  Indeed,  the 
coldeft  coumtries  feem  to  be  their  moft  favoured  retreats ; 
and  the  number  of  water-fowl  is  much  greater  in  thofe 
colder  climates,  than  in  the  warmer  regions,  near  the  line. 
The  quantity  of  oil  which  abound  in  their  bodies,  ferves 
as  a defence  againft  cold,  and  preferves  them  in  vigour 
againft  its  feverity  ; but  the  fame  provifion  of  oil  is  rather 
detrimental  in  warm  countries,  as  it  turns  rancid,  and 
many  of  them  die  of  diforders  which  arife  from  its  putre- 
fadtion.  In  general,  however,  water-fowl  can  be  properly 
faid  to  be  of  no  climate  3 the  element  upon  which  they  live, 
being  their  proper  refidence.  They  neceflarily  fpend  a few 
months  of  fummer  upon  land,  to  bring  up  their  young  : but 
the  reft  of  their  time  is  probably  confumed  in  their  migra- 
tions, or  near  fome  unknown  coafts,  where  their  provifion 
of  fith  is  found  in  greateft  abundance. 

Before  I go  to  the  third  general  divifion  of  water-fowls, 
it  may  not.be  improper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  one  fpecies 
of  round  billed  water-fowl,  that  does  not  properly  lie  within 
any  of  the  former  diftributions.  This  is  the  Goofeander ; 
a bird  with  the  body  and  wing  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hid  in  the  belly.  It  may 
be  diftingttifhed  from  all  others  by  its  bill,,  which  is  round, 
hooked  at  the  point,  and  toothed,  both  upper  and  under 
chap,  like  a faw.  Its  colours  are  various  and  beautiful: 
however,  its  manners  and  appetites  entirely  refemble  thofe 
of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon  flfli,  for  which  it  dives ; and 
is  faid  to  build  its  neft  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the 
cormorant.  It  feems  to  form  the  ftiade  between  the  penguin 
and  the  goofe  kind ; having  a round  bill,  like  the  one ; 
and  unembarrafled  legs,  like  the  other.  In  the  fliape  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  it  refembles  them  both. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  GOOSE  KIND,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

The  Swan,  the  Goofe,  and  the  Duck,  are  leaders  of  a 
numerous,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  tribe  of  birds,  that  we 
have  reclaimed  from,  a ftate  of  nature,  and  have  taught 
to  live  in  dependence  about  us.  To  defcribe  any  of  thefe 
would  be  as  fuperfluous  as  definitions  ufually  are  when 
given  of  things  with  which  we  are  already  well  acquainted. 
There  are  few  that  have  not  had  opportunities  of  feeing 
them,  and  whofe  ideas  would  not  anticipate  our  defcription. 
But,  though  nothing  be  fo  eafy  as  to  diflinguifh  thefe  in 
general  from  each  other,  yet  the  largeft  of  the  duck-kind 
approach  the  goofe  fo  nearly,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  mark 
the  diftin&ions. 

The  marks  of  the  goofe  are,  a bigger  body,  large  wings, 
a longer  neck,  a white  ring  about  the  rump,  a bill  thicker, 
at  the  bafe,  flenderer  towards  the  tip,  with  fhorter  legs, 
placed  forward  on  the  body.  They  both  have  a waddling 
walk  *,  but  the  duck,  from  the  pofition  of  its  legs,  has  it  in 
a greater  degree.  By  thefe  marks,  thefe  fimilar  tribes  may- 
be known  afunder ; and  though  the  duck  fhould  be  found  to 
equal  the  goofe  in  fize,  which  fometimes  happens,  yet  there 
are  ftill  other  fufficient  diftin£tions. 

But  they  all  agree  in  many  particulars ; and  have  a nearer 
affinity  to  each  other  than  the  neigbouring  kinds  in  any 
other  department.  Their  having  been  tamed,  has  produced 
alterations  in  each,  by  which  they  differ  as  much  from  the 
wild  ones  of  their  refpeclive  kinds,  as  they  do  among  'them- 
‘felves.  There  is  nearly  as  much  difference  between  the 
wild  and  the  tame  duck,  as  between  fome  forts  of  the  duck 
and  the  goofe  j but  ftill  the  chara&eriftics  of  the  kind  arc 
ftrongly  marked  and  obvious  5 and  this  tribe  can  never  be 
miftaken. 

The  bill  is  the  firft  great  obvious  diftin&ion  of  the  goofe 
kind  from  all  of  the  feathered  tribe.  In  other  birds  it  is 
round  and  wedge-like,  or  crooked  at  the  end.  In  all  the 
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goofe  kind  it  is  fiat  and  broad,  made  for  the  purpofe  of  fkim-. 
ming  ponds  anci  lakes  of  the  mantling  weeds  that  (land  on 
the  furface.  The  bills'  of  other  birds  are  made  of  a horny 
fubftance  throughout ; thefe  have  their  inoffenfive  bills 
fheathed  tvith  a fkin  which  covers  them  all  over.  The  bill 
of  every  other  Bird  leems,  in  fome  meafure,  formed  for 
piercing  or  tearing  ; theirs  are  only  fitted  for  fhovelling  up 
their  food,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

Though  thefe  birds  do  not  rejedf  animal-food  when  offered 
them,  yet  they  can  contentedly  fubfiff:  upon  vegetables,  and 
feldom  feek  any  other.  They  are  eafily  provided  for  ; 
wherever  there  is  water,  there  feems  to  be  plenty.  All  the 
other  web-footed  tribes  are  continually  voracious,  conti- 
nually preying.  Thefe  lead  more  harmlefs  lives : the  weeds 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  the  infefts  at  the  bottom, 
the  grafs  by  the  bank,  or  the  fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated 
grounds,  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  eafy  appetites ; yet 
thefe,  like  every  other  animal,  will  not  rejedf  flefh,  if  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them  *,  it  is  Sufficient  praife  to  them  that 
they  do  not  eagerly  purfue  it.  * r 

As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  fo  their  fecundity  is  in 
proportion.  We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  obferve, 
that  all  the  predatory  tribes,  whether  of  birds  or  quadru- 
peds, are  barren  and  unfruitful.  We  have  feen  the  lion 
with-  its  two  cubs*,  the  eagle  with  the  fame  number;  and 
the  penguin  with  even  but  one.  Nature  that  has  fupplied 
them  with  powers  of  deftru&ion,  has  denied  them  fertility. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  thefe  harmlefs  animals  I am  de^ 
fcribing.  They  feem  formed  to  fill  up  the  chafms  in  Ani- 
mated Nature,  caufed  by  the  voracioufnefs  of  others.  They 
breed  in  great  abundance,  and  lead  their  young  to  the  pool 
the  inftant  they  are  excluded. 

As  their  food  is  Ample,  fo  their  fiefn  is  nourifhing  and 
wholefome.  The  fwan  was  confidered  as  a high  delicacy 
among  the  ancients ; the  goofe  was  abftained  from  as 
totally  indigeftible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted  taffes ; 
the  goofe  is  now  become  the  favourite  ; and  the  fwan  is  fel- 
dom" brought  to  table  unlefs  for  the  purpofes  of  cftentation. 
But  at  all  times  the  fleih  of  the  duck  was  in  high  efleem ; 
the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly  of  it  than  we  do— 
We  are  contented  to  eat  it  as  a delicacy ; they  alfo  confidered 
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j'v  as  a medicine  ; and  Plutarch  allures  us,  that  Cato  kept  his 
%vhole  family  in  health,  by  feeding  them  with  duck  when- 
ever they  threatened  to  be  out  of  order. 

Thefe  qualities  of  great  fecundity,  eafy  fuftenance,  and 
whoiefome  nourifhment  have  been  found  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  induce  man  to  take  thefe  birds  from  a flate  of  nature  and 
render  them  domeftic.  How  long  they  have  been  thus  de- 
pendents upon  his  pleafures  is  not  known ; tor  from  the 
earlieft  accounts,  they  were  confidered  as  familiars  about 
him.  The  time  mu  ft  have  been  very  remote ; for  there 
have  been  many  changes  wrought  in  their  colours,  their 
hgures,  and  even  their  internal  parts,  by  human  cultivation. 
The  different  kinds  of  thefe  birds,  in  a wild  ftate,  are  fimple 
in  their  colourings : when  one  has  feen  a wild  goofe  or  a 
wild  duck,  a defcription  of  its  plumage  will,  to  a feather, 
exa&ly  correfpond  with  that  of  any.  other.  But  in  the  tame 
kinds  no  two  of  any  fpecies  are  exacHy  alike.  Different  in 
their  fize,  their  colours,  and  frequently  in  their  general  form. 
They  feem  the  mere  creatures  of  Art ; and,  having  been  fo 
long  dependent  upon  man  for  fupport,  they  feem'  to  affume 
forms  entirely  fuited  to  his  pleafures  or  neceffities. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  SWAN,  TAME  AND  WILD. 

INF O bird  makes  a more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a 
more  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than  the  Swan.  When  it 
afeends  from  its  favourite  element,  its  motions  are  awkward, 
and  its  neck  is  ftretched  forward  with  an  air  of  ftupidity ; 
but  when  it  is  feen  fmoothly  failing  along  the  water,  com- 
manding a thoufand  graceful  attitudes,  moving  at  pleafure 
without  the  fmalleft  effort,  when  it  <c  proudly  rows  its  ftate,” 
as  Milton  has  it,  “ with  arched  neck,  between  its  white  wings 
mantling,”  there  is  not  a more  beautiful  figure  in  all  Nature. 
In  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  there  are  no  broken  or  harfh 
lines  *,  no  conftrained  or  catching  motions  ; but  the  roundeft 
contours,  and  the  eafieft  tranfitions  *,  the  eye  wanders  over 
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every  part  with  infatiable  pleafure,  and  every  part  take3  a 
liev/ grace  with  new  motion.  -S  H 

This  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domeftic  ; and  it  is 
now  a doubt  whether  there  be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a 
ftate  of  nature.  The  wild  fwan,  though  fo  ftrongly  refem* 
bling  this  in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a different  bird  *,  for  it 
is  very  differently  formed  within.  The  wild  fwan  is  lefs 
than  the  tame  by  almoft  a fourth  ; for  as  the  one  weighs 
twenty  pounds,  the  other  only  weighs  fixteen  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  The  colour  of  the  tame  fwan  is  ail  over 
■white  ; that  of  the  wild  bird  is,  along  the  back  and  the  tips 
of  the  wings,'  of  an  afh-colour.  But  thefe  are  flight  differ- 
ences compared  to  what  are  found  upon  diffedlion.  In  the 
tame  fwan,  the  windpipe  finks  down  into  the  lungs  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ; but  -in  the  wild,  after  a ftrange  and  won- 
derful contortion,  like  what  we  have  feen  in  the  crane,  it  en- 
ters through  a hole  formed  in  the  breaft-bone  ; and  being 
reflected  therein,  returns  by  the  fame  aperture ; and  being 
contracted  into  a narrow  compafs  by  a broad  and  bony  car- 
tilage, it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which,  before  they 
enter  the  lungs.,  are  dilated,  and,  as  it  were,  fwollen  out  into 
two  cavities. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  between  thefe  two 
animals,  which  externally  fcem  to  be  of  one  fpecies.  Whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  power  of  long  continued  captivity  and  do- 
meftication  to  produce  this  ftrange  variety,  between  birds 
otherwife  the  fame,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  . 
But  certain  it  is,  that  our- tame  fwan  is  no  where  to  be  found,, 
at  leaft  in  Europe,  in  a ftate  of  nature. 

As  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  conforma- 
tion, fo  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
the  ancients  with  the  experience  of  the  moderns,  concerning 
the  vocal  powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame  fwan  is  one  of  the 
rnoft  filent  of  ail  birds  j and  the  wild  one  has  a note  ex- 
tremely loud  and  difagreeable.  It  is  probable,  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  wind-pipe  may  contribute  to  increafe  the 
clangor  of  it ; for  fuch  is  the  harfhnefs  of  its  voice,  that  the 
bird  from  thence  has  been  called  the  hooper . In  neither  is 
there  the  fmalleft  degree  of  melody ; nor  have  they,  for 
above  this  century,  been  faid  to  give  fpecimens  of  the  fmalleft 
mufical  abilities  5 yet,  notwithftanding  this,  it  was  the  gene- 
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ral  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  the  fwan  was  a molt  melodious 
bird  ; and  that  even  to  its  death,  its  voice  went  on  improving. 
It  would  fhew  no  learning  to  produce  what  they  have  faid 
upon  the  mufic  of  the  fwan  : it  has  already  been  collected 
by  Aldrovandus;  and  {till  more  profefiedly  by  the  Abbe 
Gedoyn,  in  the  Tranfa£ticns  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  that,  while  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  believed  the  vocaiity  of  the 
fwan,  Pliny  and  Virgil  feem  to  doubt  that  received  opinion. 
In  this  equipoife  of  authority,  Aldrovandus  feems  to  have 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Greek  philofophers  ; and  the 
form  of  the  windpipe  in  the  wild  fwan,  fo  much  refembling 
a mufical  inftrument,  inclined  his  belief  {till  more  ftrongly. 
In  aid  of  this  alfo,  came  the  teftimony  of  Pendafius,  who 
affirmed,  that  he  had  often  heard  fwans  fweetly  finging  in 
the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed  up  and  down  in  a 
boat;  as  alfo  of  Olaus  Wormius,  who  profeffed  that  many 
of  his  friends  and  fcholars  had  heard  them  finging.  <c  There 
was,”  fays  he,  “ in  my  family,  a very  honelt  young  man, 
John  Roftorph,  a ftudent  in  divinity,  and  a Norwegian  by 
nation.  This  man  did,  upon  his  credit,  and  with  the  inter- 
pofition  of  an  oath,  folemnly  affirm,  that  once,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Dronten,  he  was  {landing  on  the  fea-ffiore,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  heard  an  unufual  and  fweet  murmur, 
competed  of  the  moll  pleafant  whiftlings  and  founds ; he 
knew  not  at  firft  whence  they  came,  or  how  they  were  made, 
for  he  faw  no  man  near  to  produce  them  ; but,  looking  round 
about  him,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a certain  promontory, 
he  there  efpied  an  infinite  number  of  fwans  gathered  toge- 
ther in  a bay,  and  making  the  moft  delightful  harmony:  a 
fweeter  in  all  his  life-time  he  had  never  heard.”  Thefe 
were  accounts  fufficient  at  leaf!;  to  keep  opinion  in  fufpenfe, 
though  in  contradi&ion  to  our  own  experience  ; but  Aldro- 
vandus, to  put,  as  he  fuppofed,  the  queftion  paft  all  doubt, 
gives  us  the  teftimony  of  a countryman  of  our  own,  from 
whom  he  had  the  relation.  This  honeft  man’s  name  was 
Mr.  George  Braun,  who  allured  him,  that  nothing  was  more 
common  in  England,  tiian  to  hear  fwans  fing ; that  they 
were  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  fea  near  London ; and 
that  every  fleet  of  {hips  that  returned  from  their  voyages 
from  diftant  countries,  were  met  by  fwans,  that  came  joy- 
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fully  out  to  welcome  their  return,  and  falute  them  with  3 
Joud  and  cheerful  Tinging ! It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Aldrovandus,  that  great  and  good  man,  was  frequently  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  deigning  and  the  needy:  his  unbounded 
curiofity  drew  round  him  people  of  every  kind,  and  his  ge- 
nerality was  as  ready  to  reward  falfehood  as  truth. — Poor 
Aldrovandus  | after  having  fpent  a vail  fortune,  for  the 
purpofes  of  enlightening  mankind;  after  having  colledled 
more  truth,  and  more  falfehood  than  any  man  ever  did  be- 
fore him,  he  little  thought  of  being  reduced  at  lad  to  want, 
bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  to  die  a 
beggar  in  a public  hofpital! 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  modern  authorities,  in  favour  of 
the  Tinging  of  fwans,  are  rather  fufpicious,  fince  they  are  v 
reduced  to  this  Mr.  George  Braun,  and  John  Roftorph,  the 
native  of  a country  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  credulity. 
It  is-  probable  the  ancients  had  fome  mythological  meaning 
in  afcribing  melody  to  the  fwan ; and  as  for  the  moderns, 
they  fcarce  deferve  our  regard.  The  fwan,  therefore,  mull 
be  content  with  that  fhare  of  fame  which  it  pofleiTes  on  the 
icore.  of  its  beauty ; fince  the  melody  of  its  voice,  without 
better  teftimony,  will  fcarcely  be  admitted  by  even  the  cre- 
dulous.' < m 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as' delicate  in  its  appetites,  as  eiegant 
in  i£s  form.  Its  chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  herbs  growing 
in  the  water,  and  roots  and  feeds,  which  are  found  near  the 
margin.  It  prepares  a neft  in  fome  retired  part  of  the  bank, 
and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  iflet  in  the  flream.  This  is 
compofed  of  water-plants,  long  grafs  and  flicks ; and 
the  male  and  female  afiift  in  forming  it  with  great 
affiduity.'  The  fwan  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  white, 
rnuch  larger  than  thofe  of  a goofe,  with  a hard,  and  fome- 
times  a tuberous  (hell.  It  fits  near  two  months  before  its 
young  are  excluded  ; which  are  afh-coloured  when  they  firft 
leave  the  {hell,  and  for  fome  months  after.  It  is  not  a little 
dangerous  to  approach  the  old  ones,  when  their  little  family 
are  feeding  round  them.  Their  fears,  as  well  as  their  pride, 
Teem  to  take  the  alarm  ; and  they  have  fometimes  been 
known  to  give  a blow  with  their  pinion,  that  has  broke  a 
man’s  leg  or  arm. 

It  is  not  till  they  are  a twelvemonth  old  that  the  young 
fwans  change  their  colour  with  their  plumage.  All  the 
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ftages  of  this  bird’s  approach  to  maturity  are  flow,  and  feem 
to  mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatching  ; a year 
in  growing  to  its  proper  fize ; and  if,  according  to  Pliny’s 
obfervation,  that  thofe  animals  that  are  longed  in.  the  womb 
are  the  longed  lived,  the  fwan  is  the  longed  in  the  died  of 
any  bird  we  know',  and  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  its  lon- 
gevity. Some  fay  that  it  lives  three  hundred  years;  and 
Willoughby,  who  is  in  general  diffident  enough,  feems  to 
believe  the  report.  A goofe,  as  he  judly  obferves,  has  been 
known  to  live  an  hundred  ; and  the  fwan,  from  its  fuperior 
fize,  and  from  its  harder,  firmer  fiefn,  may  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  to  live  dill  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  fuch  great  edeem  in  England, 
that,  by  an  a£I  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  none,  except  the  fon 
of  the  king,  was  permitted  to  keep  a fwan,  unlefs  poflefled 
of  five  marks  a year.  By  a fubfequent  acd,  the  punifhment 
. for  taking  their  eggs  was  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a<  day, 
and  a fine  at  the  king’s  will.  At  prefent  they  are  but  little 
valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flefh  ; but  many  are  dill  pre- 
ferved  for  their  beauty.  We  fee  multitudes  on  the  Thames 
and  Trent ; but  no  where  greater  numbers  than  on  the  fait 
water  inlet  of  the  fea  near  Abbotfberry,  in  Dorfetfhire. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  GOOSE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Goofe,  in  its  domedic  date,  exhibits  a variety  of 
colours.  The  wild  goofe  always  retains  the  fame  marks  : the 
whole  upper  part  is  afh-coloured  ; the  bread  and  belly  are 
of  a dirty  white  ; the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
tip  it  is  black ; the  legs  are  of  a faffron  colour,  and  the 
claws  black.  Thefe  marks  are  feldom  found  in  the  tame  ; 
whofe  bill  is  entirely  red,  and  whofe  legs  are  entirely  brown. 
The  wild  goofe  is  rather  lefs  than  the  tame  ; but  both  in- 
variably retain  a white  ring  round  their  tail,  which, fhews 
that  they  are  both  defcended  from  the  fame  original. 
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The  wild  goofe  is  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  ; and,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  defcend  into 
more  temperate  regions.  They  are  often  feen  flying  at  very 
great  heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a hundred,  and  feldom 
felling  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they 
are  at  an  imperceptible  difiance  above  ns  5 and  this  feems 
bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  as  among  hounds  in  the  pur- 
fuit.  Whether  this  be  the  note  of  mutual  encouragement, 
or  the  neceflary  confequeqce  of  refpiration,  is  doubtful  \ 
but  they  feldom  exert  it  when  they  alight  in  thefe  journies. 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  ground  by  day,  they  range 
themfelves  in  a line,  like  cranes ; and  feern  rather  to  have 
defcended  for  reft,  than  for  other  refreflimenti  When  they 
have  fat  in  this  mariner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I have  heard  one 
of  them,  with  a loud  long  note,  found  a kind  of  charge,  to 
which  the  reft  punctually  attended,  and  they  purfued  their 
journey  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their  flight  is  very  regu- 
larly arranged  : they  either  go  in  a line  a-breaft,  or  in  two 
lines,  joining  in  an  angle  in  the  middle.  I doubt  whether 
the  form  of  their  flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut  the  air  with 
greater  eafe,  as  is  commonly  believed ; I am  more  apt  to 
think  it  is  to  prefent  a fmaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below. 
A bullet  might  cafiiy  reach  them,  if  huddled  together  in  a 
fleck,  and  the  fame  difch'arge  might  deftroy  feveral  at  once  ; 
but,  by  their  manner  of  flying,  no  {hot  from  below  can 
affeCt  above  one  of  them  ; and  from  the  height  at  which  they 
fly,  this  is  not  eafy  to  be  hit. 

The  Barnacle  differs  in  feme  refpe&s  from  both  thefe ; 
being  lefs  than  either,  with  a black  bill,  much  fhorter  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  combat  the 
idle  error  of  this  bird’s  being  bred  from  a {hell  flicking  to 
ihips’  bottoms ; it  is  well  known  to  be  hatched  from  an  egg, 
£11  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  differ  in  very  few  particulars 
from  all  the  reft  of  its  kind. 

'The  Brent  Goofe  is  ft  ill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  not 
bigger  than  a Mufcovy  duck,  except  that  the  body  is  longer. 
The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft,  are  black ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  fide,  are  two  fmall 
fpots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear  like  a ring. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found  in  this  kind ; 
which  agree  in  one  common  charadler  of  feeding  upon 
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Vegetables,  and  being  remarkable  for  their  fecundity.  Of 
thefe,  however,  the  tame  goofe,  is  the  moft  fruitful.  Hav- 
ing lefs  to  fear  from  its  enemies,  leading  a fqcurer  and  a 
more  plentiful  life,  its  prolific  powers  increafe  in  proportion 
to  its  eafe 5 and  though  the  wild  goofe  feldom  lays  above 
eight  eggs,  the  tame  goofe  is  often  feen  to  lay  above  twenty. 
The  female  hatches  her  eggs  with  great  afliduity ; while  the 
Gander  vifits  her  twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  fometimes  drives 
her  off  to  take  her  place,  where  he  fits  with  great  ftate  and 
compofure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride  when  the 
young  are  excluded  : he  feetns  then  to  confider  himfelf  as  ;i 
champion,  not  only  obliged  to  defend  his  young,  but  alfo  to 
keep  off  the  fufpicion  of  danger ; he  purfues  dogs  and  men 
that  never  attempt  to  moleft  him  y and,  though  the  molt 
harmlefs  thing  alive,  is  then  the  molt  petulant  and  provoking. 
When,  in  this  manner,  he  has  purfued  the  calf  or  the 
maftiff,  to  whofe  contempt  alone  he  is  indebted  for  fafety, 
he  returns  to  his  female  and  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping 
his  wings,  fcreaming,  and  fhewing  all  the  marks  of  cou- 
fcious  fuperiority.  It  is  probable,  however,  thefe  arts  fuc- 
ceed  in  raifing  his  importance  among  the  tribe  where  they 
are  difplayed  •,  and  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a more  refpedl- 
able  animal  on  earth  to  a goofe  than  a gander  ! 

A young  goofe  is  generally  reckoned  very  good  eating ; 
yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  (till  farther  increafe  its  value. 
I feel  my  obligations  to  this  animal  every  word  I write  * 
for,  however  deficient  a man’s  head  may  be, . his  peri  is 
nimble  enough  upon  every  occafion  : it  is  happyindeed  for 
us,  that  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  put  it  in  motion.  But 
the  feathers  of  this  bird  are  ftill  as  valuable  in  another  ca- 
pacity, as  they  make  the  fofteft  and  the  warmeft  beds  to 
fleep  on. 

Of  goofe-feathers  moft  of  our  beds  in  Europe  are  com- 
pofed  ; in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant,  and  in  ail 
Alia,  the  ufe  of  them  is  utterly  unknown.  They  there  uf e 
mattreffes,  fluffed  with  wool,  or  camel’s  hair  or  cotton  ; and 
the  warmth  of  their  climate  may  perhaps  make  them  dif- 
penfe  with  cufhions  of  a fofter  kind.  But  how  it  happens 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  ufe  of  feather-beds,  is  to  me 
•furprifing:  Pliny  tells  us,  indeed,  that  they  made  bolfters 
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of  feathers  to  lay  their  heads  oh  ; and  this  ferves  as  a proof 
that  they  turned  feathers  to  no  other  ufes. 

As  feathers  are  a very  valuable  commodity,  great  num- 
bers of  geefe  are  kept  tame  in  the  fens  in  Lincolnlhire, 
■which  are  plucked  once  or  twice  a-year.  Thefe  make  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  Somer- 
fetfhire  are  moil  in  efteem  *,  thofe  of  Ireland  are  reckoned 
the  word.  Hudfon’s  Bay  alfo  furniihes  very  fine  feathers, 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  goofe  kind.  The  down  of  the  fwan  is 
brought  from  Dantzic.  The  fame  place  alfo  fends  us  great 
quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock  and  hen  ; but  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  Norway,  furniih  the  bed  feathers  of  all : 
and  in  this  number  we  may  reckon  the  Eider-down,  of 
which  we  fha.ll  take  notice  in  its  place.  The  bed  method  of 
curing  feathers,  is  to  lay  them  in  a room  in  an  open  expofure 
to  the  fun,  and  when  dried,  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  beat 
them  well  with  poles  to  get  the  dud  off.  But,  after  all,  no- 
thing will  prevent  for  a time,  the  heavy  fmell  which  arifes 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  oil  contained  in  every  feather ; 
no  expofure  will  draw  this  off,  how  long  foever  it  be  conti- 
nued ; they  mud  be  lain  upon,  which  is  the  only  remedy  : 
and,  for  this  reafon,  old  feathers  are  much  more  valuable 
than  new. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  DUCK  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Tame  Duck  is  the  mod  eafily  reared  of  all  our  do* 
medic  animals.  The  very  indin&s  of  the  young  ones  di- 
reCt  them  to  their  favourite  element  *,  and  though  they  are 
conduced  by  a hen,  yet  they  defpife  the  admonitions  of 
their  leader. 

This  ferves  as  an  incontedable  proof  that  all  birds  have 
their  manners  rather  from  Nature  than  education.  A fal- 
con purfues  the  partridge,  not  becaufe  it  is  taught  by  the 
old  one,  but  becaufe  its  appetites  make  their  importunate 
call  for  animal  food  \ the  cuckoo  follows  a very  different 
trade  from  that  which  its  nurfe  endeavoured  to  teach  it  > 
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and,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  in  time  deftroys  its  mftrucior: 
animals  of  the  duck  kind  alfo  follow  their  appetites,  not  their 
tutor,  and  come  to  all  their  various  perfections  without  any 
guide.  All  the  arts  poffeffed  by  man,  are  the  refult  of  accu- 
mulated experience  ; all  the  arts  of  inferior  animals  are  felf- 
taught,  and  fcarce  one  acquired  by  imitation. 

It  is  ufual  with  the  good  women  to  lay  duck-eggs  under 
a hen,  becaufe  (he  hatches  them  better  than  the  original  pa- 
rent would  have  done.  The  duck  feems  to  be  a heedlefs, 
inattentive  mother  * fine  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they 
fpoil,  and  even  feems  to  forget  that  (he  is  entrufted  with  the 
charge  : (he  is  equally  regardlefs  of  them  when  excluded  ; fhe 
leads  them  to  the  pond,  and  thinks  fhe  has  fufficiently  pro- 
vided for  her  offsping  when  fhe  has  fhewn  them  the  water. 
Whatever  advantages  may  be  procured  by  coming  near  the 
houfe,  or  attending  the  yard,  fhe  declines  them  all ; and 
often  lets  the  vermin,  who  haunt  the  waters,  deftroy  them, 
rather  than  bring  them  to  take  fhelter  nearer  home.  The 
hen  is  a nurfe  of  a very  oppofite  chara&er ; fhe  broods  with 
the  utmoft  afliduity,  and  generally  brings  forth  a young  one 
from  every  egg  committed  to  her  charge  *,  fhe  does  not  lead 
her  younglings  to  the  water  indeed,  but  fhe  watchfully 
guards  them  when  there  by  (landing  at  the  brink.  Should 
the  rat,  or  the  weazle,  attempt  to  feize  them,  the  hen  can 
give  them  protection  j fhe  leads  them  to  the  houfe  when 
tired  with  paddling,  and  rears  up  the  fuppofitious  brood, 
without  ever  fufpedling  that  they  belong  to  another. 

The  wild  duck  differs,  in  many  refpedts,  from  the  tame  ; 
and  in  them  there  is  flill  greater  variety  than  among  the  do- 
meftic  kinds.  Of  the  tame  duck  there  are  not  lefs  than 
ten  different  forts ; and  of  the  wild,  Briffon  reckons  above 
twenty.  The  moll  obvious  diftindion  between  wild  and 
tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their  feet  j thofe  of  the  tame 
duck  being  yellow,  thofe  of  the  wild  duck  black.  The  dif- 
ference between  wild  ducks  among  each  other,  arifes  as 
well  from  their  lize  as  the  nature  of  the  place  they  feed  in. 
Sea-ducks,  which  feed  in  the  falt-water,  and  dive  much, 
have  a broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a large  hind-toe,  and 
a long  blunt  tail.  Pond-ducks,  which  feed  in  piaffes,  have 
a ftraight  and  narrow  bill,  a fmall  hind-toe,  and  a fharp 
pointed  train.  The  former  are  called,  by  our  decoy-men, 
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foreign  duels ; the  latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute  varieties 
of  fuch  a number  of  birds  ; all  agreeing  in  the  fame  ge- 
neral figure,  the  fame  habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  differ- 
ing in  little  more  than  their  fize  and  the  colours  of  their  plu- 
mage. In  this  tribe,  we  may  rank,  as  natives  of  our  own 
European  dominions,  the  Eider  Duck,  which  is  double  the 
fize  of  a common  duck,  with  a black  bill ; the  Velvet  Duck, 
not  fo  large,  and  with  a yeliow  bill ; the  Scoter,  with  a 
knob  at  the  bafe  of  a yellow  bill;  the  Tufted  Duck, 
adorned  with  a thick  creft ; the  Scaup  Duck,  lefs  than  the 
common  duck,  with  the  bill  of  a greyifh-blue  colour;  the 
Golden  Eye,  with  a large  white  fpot  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  refembling  an  eye ; the  Sheldrake,  with  the  bill  of  a 
bright  red,  and  fwelling  into  a knob ; the  Mallard,  which  is 
the  flock  from  whence  our  tame  breed  has  probably  been 
produced  ; the  Pintail,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft  ; the  Pochard,  with  the 
head  and  neck  of  a bright  bay ; the  Widgeon,  with  a lead- 
coloured  bill,  and  the  'plumage  of  the  back  marked  with  nar- 
row black  and  white  undulated  lines,  but  beft  known  by  its 
whiftling  found  ; laftly,  the  Teal,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of 
this  kind,  with  the  bill  black,  the  head  and  ypper  part  of  the 
neck  of  a bright  bay.  Thefe  are  the  mod  common  birds  of 
the  duck  kind  among  ourfelves  ; but  who  can  deferibe  the 
amazing  variety  of  this  tribe,  if  he  extends  his  view  to  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  ? The  moft  noted  of  the  fo- 
reign tribe  arc,  the  Mufcovy  Duck,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  Muik  Duck,  fo  called  from  a fuppofed  mufky  l'mell, 
with  naked  fkin  round  the  eyes,  and  which  is  a native  of 
Africa  ; the  Brafiiian  Duck,  that  is  of  the  fize  of  a goofe,  all 
over  black  exaept  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  American 
Wood  Duck,  with  a variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a plume 
of  feathers  that  falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a friar’s 
cowl.  Thefe,  and  twenty  others,  might  be  added,  were  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  names  the  way  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  our  comprehenfion. 

All  thefe  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domeftic  ducks,  keep- 
ing together  in  flocks  in  the  winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in 
fummer,  bringing  up  their  young  by  the  water-fide,  and 
leading  them  to  their  food  as  focn  as  out  of  the  lhell.  Their 
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hells  are  ufually  built  among  heath  or  ruffes,  not  far  from 
the  water ; and  they  lay  twelve,  fourteen  or  more  eggs  be- 
fore they  fit : yet  this  is  not  always  their  method  ; the  dan- 
gers they  continually  encounter  from  their  ground  fituation, 
fometimes^bbliges  them  to  change  their  manner  of  building; 
and  their  awkward  nefts  are  often  feen  exalted  on  the  tops 
of  trees.  This  mull  be  a very  great  labour  to  perform,  as 
the  duck’s  bill  is  but  ill-formed  for  building  a neft,  and 
giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  a fufficient  lia- 
bility to  Hand  the  weather.  The  neft,  whether  high  or  low, 
is  generally  compofed  of  lingular  materials*  The  longed 
grais,  mixed  with  heath,  and  lined  within  with  the  bird’s 
own  feathers,  ufually  go  to  the  compolition  : however,  in 
proportion  as  the  climate  is  colder,  the  neft  is  more  artifi- 
cially made,  arid  more  warmly  lined.  In  the  Ardlic  regions 
nothing  can  exceed  the  great  care  all  of  this  kind  take  to 
protect  their  eggs  from  the  interifenefs  of  the  weather. 
While  the  gull  and  the  penguin  kind  feem  to  difregard  thfc 
fevereft  cold,  the  duck,  in  thofe  regions,  forms  itfelf  a hole  to 
lay  in,  {belters  the  approach,  lines  it  with  a layer  of  long 
grafs  and  clay;  Within  that  another  of  mofs,  and  laltly,  a 
warm  coat  of  feathers  or  down.  The  eider  duck  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  neft.  This  bird, 
which,  as  was  faid,  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  common 
duck,  and  refides  in  the  colder  climates,  lays  from  fix  to 
eight  eggs,  making  her  neft  among  the  rocks  or  the  plants 
along  the  fea-fhore.  The  external  materials  of  the  neft  are 
fuch  as  are  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  kind  ; but  the 
infide  lining,  on  which  the  eggs  are  immediately  depofited, 
is  at  once  the  fofteft,  warmeft,  and  the  lighted  fubftance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
infide  down  which  covers  the  bread  of  the  bird  in  the 
breed ing-fea fon.  This  the  female  plucks  off  with  her  bill, 
and  furnifhes  the  infide  of  her  neft  with  a tapeftry  more  va- 
luable than  the  moft  fkilful  artifts  can  produce.  The  natives 
W'atch  the  place  where  fhe  begins  to  build,  and,  differing  her 
to  lay,  take  away  both  the  eggs  and  the  neft.  The  duck, 
however,  not  difcouraged  by  the  firft  difappointment,  builds 
and  lays  in  the  fame  place  a fecond  time  ; and  this  they  in 
the  fame  manner  take  away  : the  third  time  fhe  builds,  but 
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the  drake  muff  fupply  the  down  from  his  bread  to  line  the 
neft  with  : and  if  this  be  robbed,  they  both  forfake  the  place, 
and  breed  there  no  more.  This  down  the  natives  take  care 
to  feparate  from  the  dirt  and  mofs  with  which  it  is  mixed ; 
and  though  no  people  dand  in  more  need  of  a warm  cover- 
ing than  themfelves,  yet  their  neceflities  compel  them  to  fell 
it  to  the  more  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  fouth 
for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  poffefs  the  faculties  of  flying  and  fwimming,  fo 
they  are  in  general  birds  of  paflage,  and,  it  is  mod  probable, 
perform  their  journies  acrofs  the  ocean  as  well  on  the  water 
as  in  the  air.  Thofe  that  migrate  to  this  country,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  are  feldom  found  fo  welLtaded  or  fo 
fat  as  the  fowls  that  continue  with  us  the  year  round : their' 
flefh  is  often  lean,  and  dill  oftener  fifhy;  which  flavour  it 
has  probably  contracted  in  the  journey,  as  their  food  in  the 
lakes  of  Lapland,  from  whence  they  defcend,  is  generally  of 
the  infeCt  kind. 

As  foo.n  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  generally  feen 
flying  in  flocks  to  make  a furvey  of  thole  lakes  where  they 
intend  to  take  up  their  refidence  for  the  winter.  In  the 
choice  of  thefe  they  have  two  objects  in  view  5 to  be  near 
their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  interruption.  Their  chief 
aim  is  to  choofe  fome  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a marfli, 
where  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a cover  of  woods,  and  where 
in  feds  are  found  in  greatefl  abundance.  Lakes,  therefore, 
with  a marfli  on  one  fjde,  and  a wood  on  the  other,  are  fel- 
dom  without  vad  quantities  of  wild-fowl ; and  where  a 
couple  are  feen  at  any  time,  that  is  a diffident  inducement 
to  bring  hundreds  of  others.  The  ducks  flying  in  the  air, 
arc  often  ltred  down  from  their  heights  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  mallard  from  below.  Nature  feems  to  have  furniffied 
this  bird  with  very  particular  faculties  for  calling.  The 
windpipe  where  it  begins  to  enter  the  lungs,  opens  into  a 
kind  of  bony  cavity,  where  the  found  is  refleded  as  in  a 
mufical  inflrument,  that  is  heard  a great  way  off.  To  this 
call  all  the  dragglers  refort ; and  in  a week  or  a fortnight’s 
time,  a lake  that  before  was  quite  naked,  is  black  with  wa- 
ter-fowl, that  have  left  their  Lapland  retreats  to  keep  com- 
pany with  our  ducks  who  never  ftirred  from  home. 
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They  generally  choofe  that  part  of  the  lake  where  they 
are  inacceffible  to  the  approach  of  the  fowler,  in  which  they 
ail  appear  huddled  together,  extremely  bufy  and  very  loud. 
What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  is  not  eafy  to  guefs. 
There  is  no  food  for  them  at  the  place  where  they  fit  and 
cabal  thus,  as  they  choofe  the  middle  of  the  lake  ; and  as  for 
eourtfhip,  the  feafon  for  that  is  not  yet  come  ; fo  that  it  is 
wonderful  what  can  fo  bufily  keep  them  occupied.  Not  one 
of  them  feems  a moment  at  reft.  Now  purfuing  one  ano- 
ther, now  fcreaming,  then  all  up  at  once,  then  down  again  ; 
the  whole  feems  one  ftrange  fcene  of  buftle,  with  nothing 
to  do. 

They  frequently  go  off  in  a more  private  manner  by 
night  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  meadows  and  ditches,  which 
they  dare  not  venture  to  approach  by  day.  In  thefe  noc- 
turnal adventures  they  are  often  taken  ; for,  though  a timo- 
rous bird,  yet  they  are  eafily  deceived,  and  every  fpringe 
feems  to  fucceed  in  taking  them.  But  the  greateft  quanti- 
ties are  taken  in  decoys ; which,  though  well-known  near 
London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
The  manner  of  making  and  managing  a decoy  is  as  follows  : 

A place  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  far  remote  from 
the  common  highway  and  all  noife  of  people.  A decoy  is 
beft  where  there  is  a large  pond  furrounded  by  a wood,  and 
beyond  that  a mar(hy  and  uncultivated  country.  When  the 
place  is  chofen,  the  pool,  if  poftible,  is  to  be  planted  round 
with  willows,  unlefs  a wood  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  (hading 
it  on  every  fide.  On  the  fouth  and  north  fide  of  this  pool 
are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels,  made  broad  to- 
wards the  pool,  and  growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a 
point.  Thefe  channels  are  to  be  covered  over  with  nets, 
fupported  by  hooped  (licks  bending  from  one  fide  to  the 
other ; fo  that  they  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  narrower 
and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a 
tunnel-net,  like  that  in  which  fifh  are  caught  in  weirs. 
Along  the  banks  of  thefe  channels  fo  netted  over,  which  are 
called  pipes,  many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  (lanting  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel,  the  acute  angles  to  the  fide  next  the 
pool.  The  whole  apparatus,  alfo,  is  to  be  hidden  from  the 
pool  by  a hedge  of  reeds  along  the  margin,  behind  which 
the  fowler  manages  his  operations.  The  place  being  fitted 
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m this  manner,  the  fowler  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  a num- 
ber of  wild  ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys. — 
Thefe  are  always  to  be  fed  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
pipe,  and  to  be  accuftomed  to  come  at  a whittle. 

As  foon  as  the  evening  is  fet  in,  the  decoy  rifes-,  as  they 
term  it,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the 
evening  be  ftill,  the  noife  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight 
is  heard  at  a very  great  diftanee,  and  produces  no  unplea- 
fing  fenfation.  The  fowler,  when  lie  finds  a fit  opportunity, 
and  fees  his  decoy  covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool, 
and  obferves  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gathered  in  the  pool 
may  be  enticed  or  driven.  Then  catting  hemp-feed,  or- 
fiome  fuch  feed  as  will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  at 
the  entrance,  and  up  along  the  pipe,  he  whittles  to  his 
decoy-ducks,  who.  inftantly  obey  the  fummons,  and  come  to 
the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  ufual. 
Thither  alio  they  are  followed  by  a whole  flock  of  wild  ones, 
who  little  fufpeft  the  danger  preparing  againft  them.  Their 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  however,  is  very  exquifite  \ and  they 
would  foon  difcQver  their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  always 
keeps  a piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nofe,  againft  which  he 
breathes  ; and  this  prevents  the  effluvia  of  his  perfon  from 
reaching  their  exquiflte  fenfes.  The  wild  ducks,  therefore, 
purfuing  the  decoy-ducks,  are  led  into  the  broad  mouth  of 
the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  man, 
who  keeps  hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges.  When  they 
have  got  up  the  pipe,  however,  finding  it  grow  more  and 
more  narrow,  they  begin  to  fufpe&  danger,  and  would  re- 
turn back  ; but  they  are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who 
Ihews  himfelf  at  the  broad  end  below.  Thither,  therefore, 
they  dare  not  return  ; and  rife  they  may  not,  as  they  are 
kept  by  the  net  above  from  afeending.  The  only  way  left 
them,  therefore,  is  the  narrow  funneled  net  at  the  bottom  *, 
into  this  they  fly,  and  there  they  are  taken. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl  are  in  fuch 
a ftate  of  fleepinefs  or  dozing,  that  they  will  not  follow  the 
decoy  ducks.  Ule  is  then  generally  made  of  a dog  who  is 
taught  his  leflon.  He  pafles  backward  and  forward  between 
the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are  little  holes,  both  for  the 
decoy-man  to  fee  and  for  the  little  dog  to  pafs  throh  This 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  wild-fowl  j who,  prompted  by  curiofity, 
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advance  towards  this  little  animal,  while  he  all  the  time 
keeps  playing  among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  funnel, 
till  they  foliow  him  too  far  to  recede.  Sometimes  the  dog 
will  not  attract  their  attention  till  a red  handkerchief,  or 
fomething  very  lingular,  be  put  about  him.  The  decoy- 
ducks  never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the  reft,  being  taught 
to  dive  under  water  as  foon  as  the  reft  are  driven  in. 

The  .general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  O&ober  till  February.  The  taking  them 
earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  atb  of  George  the  Second,  which 
impofes  a penalty  of  live  {hillings  for  every  bird  deftroyed  at 
any  other  feafon.  . 

The  Lincolnlhire  decoys  are  commonly  let  at  a certain 
annual  rent,  from  five  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  a year ; 
and  fome  even  amount  to  thirty.  Thefe  principally  con- 
tribute to  fupply  the  markets  of  London  with  wild-fowl. 
The  number  of  ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal,  that  are  fent 
thither  is  amazing.  Above  thirty  thoufarjd  have  been  fent 
up  in  one  feafon  from  ten  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wainfleet.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on  the  fpot, 
that  it  is  afferted,  the  feveral  decoy-men  would  be  glad  to 
contradf  for  years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at  their  next  town 
for  tenpence  the  couple. 

To  this  manner  of  taking  the  wild-fowl  in  England,  I 
will  fubjoin  another  ft  ill  more  extraordinary,  frequently 
pradfifed  in  China.  Whenever  the  fowler  fees  a number 
of'  ducks  fettled  in  any  particular  plafh  of  water,  he  fends 
off  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them.  Thefe  gourds 
refemble  our  pompions ; but,  being  made  hollow,  they 
fwim  on  the  iurface  of  the  water  ; and  on  one  pool  there 
may  fometimes  be  feen  twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  gourds  float- 
ing together.  The  fowl  at  firft  are  a little  fhy  of  coming 
near  them;  but  by  degrees  they  come  nearer;  and  as  all 
birds  at  laft  grow  familiar  with  a fcare-crow,  the  ducks 
gather  about  thefe,  and  amufe  themfelves  by  whetting  their 
bills  againft  them.  When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the 
gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wifh,  he  then  prepares  to  deceive 
them  in  good  earned.  He  hollows  out  one  of  thofe  gourds 
large  enough  to  put  his  head  in  ; and,  making  holes  to 
breathe  and  fee  through,  he  claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, he  wades  flow  I y into  the  water,  keeping  his  body 
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under,  and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the 
furface  *,  and  in  that  manner  moves  imperceptibly  towards 
the  fowls  who  fufpe£l  no  danger.  At  laft,  however,  he 
fairly  gets  in  among  them  ; while  they,  having  been  long 
ufed  to  fee  gourds,  take  not  the  lead  fright  while  the  enemy 
is  in  the  very  midft  of  them ; and  an  infiduous  enemy  he  is ; 
for  ever  as  he  approaches  a fowl,  he  feizes  it  by  the  legs, 
and  draws  it  in  a jerk  under  water.  There  he  fallens  it 
under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the  next,  till  he  has  thus 
loaded  himfelf  with  a§  many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When 
he  has  got  his  quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to  difturb. 
the. reft  pf  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he  flowly  moves  off  again ; 
and  in  this  manner  pays  the  flock  three  or  four  viflts  in  a 
day.  Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this 
feems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  as  it  is 
the  moft  pradlifed  in  China. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  THE  KING-FISHER. 

J will  conclude  this  liiftory  of  birds  with  one  that  feems 
to  unite  in  itfelf  fomewhat  of  every  clafs  preceding.  It 
feems  at  once  poflefied  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapa- 
cious kinds,  with  an  attachment  to  wrater  like  the  birds  of 
that  element.  It  exhibits  in  its  form  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  peacock,  the  fhadings  of  the  humming-bird,  the  bill 
of  the  crane,  and  the  fhort  legs  of  the  fwallow.  The  bird 
I mean  is  the  King-fifher,  of  which  many  extraordinary 
falfehoods  have  been  propagated ; and  yet  of  which  many 
extraordinary  things  remain  to  be  faid  that  are  actually 
true. 

The  King-fifher  is  not  much  larger  than  a fwallow ; its 
fihape  is  clumfy ; the  legs  difproportionabiy  fmall,  and  the 
bill  difproportionabiy  long  ; it  is  two  inches  from  the  bafe 
to  the  tip ; the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow ; 
but  the  colours  of  this  bird  atope  for  its  inelegant  form  $ 
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the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
deep  blackifh  grey,  fpotted  with  bright  azure ; the  back  and 
tail  are  of  the  mod  refplendent  azure  ; the  whole  under-fide 
of  the  body  is  orange-coloured  ; a broad  mark  of  the  fame 
paffes  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes ; beyond  that  is  a large 
white  fpot : the  tail  is  fbort,  and  confifts  of  twelve  feathers 
of  a rich  deep  blue;  the  feet  are  of  a Teddifh  yellow,  and 
the  three  joints  of  the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe, 
while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  flender  fhort  legs,  and  the 
beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would  be  led-  to  fup- 
pofe  it  one  of  the  mod  rapacious  little  animals  that  Ikims 
the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  fifh, 
which  it  fakes  in  furprifmg  quantities,  when  we  confider  its 
fize  and  figure.  It  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing 
itfelf  at  a certain  didance  above  the  water  for  a confiderable 
fpace,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  feizing  the  filh  with 
inevitable  certainty.  While  it  remains  fufpended  in  the 
air,  in  a bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a beautiful  variety 
of  the  mod  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  It  might  have 
been  this  extraordinary  beauty  that  has  given  rife  to  fable  ;- 
for  wherever  there  is  any  thing  uncommon,  fancy  is  always 
willing  to  increafe  the  wonder. 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  faid  that  fhe  built  her  ned  on  tho 
water,  and  thus  in  a few  days  hatched  and  produced  her 
young.  But,  to  be  uninterrupted  in  this  talk,  fhe  was  faid 
to  be  poflefied  of  a charm  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  waves  ; 
and  during  this  period  the  mariner  might  fail  with  the 
greated  fecurity.  The  ancient  poets  are  full  of  thefe  fables; 
their  hidorians  are  not  exempt  from  them.  Cicero  has 
written  a long  poem  in  praife  of  the  halcyon,  of  which  there 
remains  but  two  lines.  Even  the  Emperor  Gordian  has 
written  a poem  on  this  fubjedV,  of  which  we  have  nothing 
remaining.  Thefe  fables  have  been  adopted  each  by  one 
of  the  earlied  fathers  of  the  church.  “ Behold,1 ” fays 
St.  Ambrofe,  u the  little  bird,  which  in  the  midd  of  the 
winter  lays  her  eggs  on  the  fand  by  the  fhore.  From 
that  moment  the  winds  are  liufhed ; the  fea  becomes 
fmooth;  and  the  calm  continues  for  fourteen  days.  This 
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is  the  time  (lie  requires*,  feven  days  to  hatch,  and  feven 
days  to  fofter  her  young.  Their  Creator,  has  taught 
thefe  little  animals  to  make  their  neft  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  ftormy  feafcn,  only  to  manifeft  his  kindnefs  by  grant- 
ing them  a lafting  calm.  The  feamen  are  not  ignorant  of 
this  blefling ; they  call  this  interval  of  fair  weather  their 
halcyon  days  ; and  they  are  particularly  careful  to  feize  the 
opportunity,  as  then  they  need  fear  no  interruption.”  This, 
and  a hundred  other  inltances  might  be  given  of  the  credulity 
of  mankind  'with'  refpecf  to  this  bird ; they  entered  into 
fpeculations  concerning  the  mannner  of  her  calming  the 
deep,  the  formatiqn  of  her  neft,  and  her  peculiar  fagacity  ; 
at  prefent  we  do  not  fpeculate,  becaufe  we  know,  with 
refpe£t  to  our  king-fifher,  that  moft  of  the  facts  are  falfe^ 
It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  with  fome  mew  of  reafon,  that 
the  halycon  of  the  ancients  was  a different  bird  from  our 
king-fifher  ; it  may  be  urged,  that  many  birds,  efpecially 
on  the  Indian  ocean,  build  a floating  neft  upon  the  fea  ; but 
flill  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  halcyon  is  clogged  with 
endlefs  fable;  and  it  is  but  an  indifferent  method  to 
vindicate  falsehood- by  (hewing  that  a part  of  the  ftory  is 
true. 

The  king-fifher  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  prefent, 
has  none  of  thofe  powers  of  allaying  the  ftorm,  or  building 
upon  the  waves ; it  is  contented  to  make  its  neft  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  fuch  fituations  as  not  to  be  affe&ed  by  the 
riling  of  the  ftream.  When  it  has  found  a place  for  its 
purpofe,  it  hollows  out  with  its  bill  a hole  about  a yard  deep; 
or  if  it  finds  the  deferted  hole  of  a rat,  or  one  caufed  by  the 
root  of  a tree  decaying,  it  takes  quiet  pofTelTLon.  This  hole 
it  enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  a good  fize ; and,  lining  it 
with  the  down  of  the  willow,  lays  its  eggs  there  without 
any  farther  preparation. 

• Its  neft,  or  rather  hole,  is  very  different  from  that  de- 
fcribed  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  is  faid  to  be  made  in 
the  fhape  of  a long  necked  gourd  of  the  bones  of  the  fea- 
needle.  The  bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  great  quan- 
tities as  well  as  the  fcales  of  fifhes  ; but  thefe  are  the  remains 
of  the  bird’s  food*  and  by  no  means  brought  there  for  the 
pvirppfes  of  warmth  or  convenience.  The  king-fifher,  as 
Belionius  fays,  feeds  upon  fifh,  but  is  incapable  of  digefting 
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the  bones  and  fcales,  which  he  throws  up  again  as  eagles 
and  owls  are  feen  to  do  a part  of  their  prey.  Thefe  fill  the 
bird’s  neft  of  courfe  $ and,  although  they  feem  as  if  de- 
fignedly  placed  there,  are  only  a kind  of  nuifance. 

. In  thefe  holes,  which,  fyom  the  remains  of  fifh  brought 
there,  are  very  foetid,  the  king-fifher  is  often  found  with 
from  five  eggs  to  nine.  There  the  female  continues  to  hatch 
even  though  difturbed  ; and  though  the  neft  be  robbed,  (he 
will  again  return  and  lay  there.  “ I have  had  one  of  thofe 
females  brought  me,”  fays  Reaumur,  “ which  was  taken 
from  her  neft  about  three  leagues  from  my  houfe.  After 
admiring  the  beauty  of  her  colours,  I let  her  fly  again,  when 
the  fond  creature  was  inftantly  feen  to  return  back  to  the 
neft  where  (he  had  juft  before  been  made  a captive.  There, 
joining  the  male,  (he  again  began  to  lay,  though  it  was  for 
the  third  time,  and  though  the  feafon  was  very  far  advanced. 
At  each  time  (he  haft  feven  eggs.  The  older  the  neft  is,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fifh-bones  and  fcales  does  it  contain: 
thefe  are  difpofed  without  any  order  5 and  fometimes  take  up 
a good  deal  of  room.” 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  feafon  5 and  ex- 
clndes  her  firft  brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
male,  whofe  fidelity  exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings 
her  large  provifions  of  fi(h  while  (he  is  thus  employed ; and 
(he,  contrary  to  moft  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at 
that  feafon.  The  male,  that  ufed  to  twitter  before  this, 
now  enters  the  neft  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  pofnble. 
The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days ; but  are  feen  to  differ  as  well  in  their  fize  as  in  their 
beauty. 

:!'  As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this 
bird,  fo  have  the  modern  vulgar.  It  is  an  opinion  generally 
received  among  them,  that  the  flefh  of  the  king-fifher  will 
not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banifh  all  vermin.  This 
has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which  is  faid  of  its  always 
pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with  its  bread  to  the  north. 
The  only  truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when 
killed  is,  that  its  flefh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten ; while 
this  beautiful  plumage  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  bird  we  know. 

' Having  thus  given  a fhort  hiftory  of  birds,  I own  I cannot 
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take  leave  of  this  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  without 
relu&ance.  Thefe  fplendid  inhabitants  of  air  poffefs  all 
thofe  qualities  that  can  footh  the  heart,  and  cheer  the  fancy. 
The  brighten  colours,  the  rounded  forms,  the  moft  a£tive 
manners,  and  the  fweeteft  mufic.  In  fending  the  imagina- 
tion in  purfuit  of  thefe,  in  following  them  to  the  chirruping 
grove,  the  fcreaming  precipice,  or  the  glafly  deep,  the  mind 
naturally  loft  the  fenfe  of  its  own  fituation,  and,  attentive 
to  their  little  fports,  almoft  forgot  the  task  of  defcribing 
them.  Innocently  to  amufe  the  imagination  in  this  dream 
of  life  is  wifdom  j and  nothing  is  ufelefs  that,  by  furnifhing 
mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a while  in  oblivion  of  thofe 
ftronger  appetites  that  lead  to  evih  But  every  rank  and 
ftate  of  mankind  may  find  fomething  to  imitate  in  thofe  de- 
lightful fongfters,  and  we  may  not  only  employ  the  time, 
hut  mend  our  lives  by  the  Contemplation.  From  their 
courage  in  defence  of  their  young,  and  their  afliduity  in 
incubation,  the  coward  may  learn  to  be  brave,  and  the  rafh 
to  be  patient.  The  inviolable  attachment  of  fome  to  their 
companions  may  give  leflons  of  fidelity ; and  the  connubial 
tendernefs  of  others,  be  a monitor  to  the  incontinent.  Even 
thofe  that  are  tyrants  by  nature  never  fpread  capricious  de- 
ftruelion  *,  and,  unlike  man,  never  infill  a pain  but  when 
urged  by  neceffity. 
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Of  Fishes  in  general. 


CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

-f  HE  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fifties.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  fome,  that  all  fifh  are  naturally  of  that  fait  ele- 
ment ; and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  frefti  water,  by 
fome  accidental  migration.  A few  ftill  fwim  up  rivers  to 
depoftt  their  fpawn ; but  of  the  great  body  of  fifties,  of 
which  the  fize  is  enormous  and  the  flioals  are  endle-fs,  thofe 
all  keep  to  the  fea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in  frefti  water* 
In  that  extensive  and  undifcovered  abode,  millions  refide, 
whofe  mamfers  are  a fecret  to  us,  and  whofe  very  form  is 
unknown.  The  curiofity  of  mankind,  indeed,  has  drawn 
fome  from  their  depths,  and  his  wants  many  more  : with 
the  figure  of  thefe  at  leaft  he  is  acquainted ; but  for  their 
purfuits,  migrations,  focieties,  antipathies,  pleafures,  times 
of  geftation,  and  manner  of  bringing  forth,  thefe  all  are 
hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that  protects  them. 

The  number  of  fifh  to  which  we  have  given  names,  and 
of  the  figure,  at  leaft,  of  which  we  know  fomething,  ac- 
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cording  to  Linnseur,  are  above  four  hundred.  Thus  to  ap- 
pearance, indeed,  the  hiftory  of  fifti  is  tolerably  copious ; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  we  know  very  little.  Thofe  qualities, 
Angularities,  or  advantages,  that  render  animals  worth  nam- 
ing, {till  remain  to  be  difcovered.  The  hiftory  of  fifties, 
therefore,  has  little  in  it  entertaining  : for  our  philofophers 
hitherto,  inftead  of  ftudying  their  nature,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  increafing  their  catalogues  ; and  the  reader,  inftead 
of  obfervations  or  fadts,  Is  prefented  with  a long  lift  of 
names  that  difguft  him  with  their  barren  fuperfluity.  It 
muft  difpleafe  him  to  fee  the  language  of  a fcience  increaf- 
ing, while  the  fcience  itfelf  has  nothing  to  repay  the  increaf- 
ing tax  laid  upon  his  memory. 

Moft  fifh  after  us  the  fame  external  form,  fharp  at  either 
end,  and  (welling  in  the  middle  ; by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  traverfe  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit,  with  greater  celerity 
and  eafe.  That  peculiar  (hape  which  Nature  has  granted  to 
moft  fi{hes,  we  endeavour  to  imitate  in  fuch  veflels  as  are 
•defigned  to  fail  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs:  however,  the 
progrefs  of  a machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by  hu- 
man contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an  animal 
deftincd  by  Nature  to  )*efide  there.  Any  of  the  large  fifti 
overtake  a (hip  in  full  fail  with  great  eafe,  play  round  it 
without  eftbit,  and  oiitftrip  it  at  pleafure.  Every  part  of  the 
body  feems  exerted  in  this  ddpatch  ; the  fins,  the  tail,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  back-bone,  aflift  progreflion  ; and 
it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body  at  which  art  cannot  arrive, 
that  fifties  owe  their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  inftruments  in  a fifti’s  motion,  are  the  fins  ; 
which,  in  fome  fifti,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others. 
A fifti  completely  fitted  for  failing,  is  furnifhed  with  not  lefs 
than  two  pair ; alfo  three  Jingle  fins,  two  above  and  one  be- 
low. Thus  equipped,  it  migrates  with  the  utmoft  rapidity, 
and  takes  voyages  of  a thoufand  leagues  in  a feafon.  J3ut  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  fuch  fifti  as  have  the  greateft 
number  of  fins  have  the  fwifteft  motion  : the  fhark  is  thought 
tp  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fwimmers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral 
or  belly  fins;  the  haddock  does  not  move  fo  fwifr,  yet  it  is 
completely  fitted  for  motion. 
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But  the  fins  ferve  not  only  to  affift  the  animal  in  pro- 
greffion,  but  in  riling  or  linking,  in  turning,  or  even  leaping 
out  of  water.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  the  peCtoral  fins 
ferve,  like  oars,  to  pufii  the  animal  forward  ; they  are  placed 
at  fome  little  diftance  behind  the  opening  of  the  gills  ; they 
are  generally  large  and  ftrong,  and  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofes to  the  fifh  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to  a bird  in  the 
air.  With  the  help  of  thefe,  and  by  their  continued  mo- 
tion, the  flying-filh  is  fomerimes  feen  to  rife  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  fly  above  a hundred  yards  ; till,  fatigued  with 
its  exertions,  it  is  obliged  to  fink  down  again.  Thefe  alfo 
ferve  to  balance  the  fifh’s  head,  when  it  is  too  large  for  the 
body,  and  keep  it  from  tumbling  prone  to  the  bottom,  as  is 
feen  in  large  headed  fifties,  when  the  peCtoral  fins  are  cut  off- 
Next  thefe  are  feen  the  ventral  fins,  placed  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  under  the  belly  : thefe  are  always  feen  to 
lie  flat  on  the  water,  in  whatever  fituation  the  fifh  may  be  ; 
and  they  ferve  rather  to  deprefs  the  fifh  in  its  element,  than 
to  affift  progreflive  motion.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fituated  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back  j and  ferves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as 
alfo  to  affift  its  progreflive  motion.  In  many  fifhes  this  is 
wanting  *,  but  in  all  flat  fifties  it  is  very  large,  as  the  peCtoral 
fins  are  proportionably  fmall.  The  anal  fin  occupies  that 
part  of  the  fifh  which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail ; 
and  this  ferves  to  keep  the  fifh  in  its  upright  or  vertical 
fituation.  Laftly,  the  tail,  which  in  fome  fifties  is  flat,  and 
upright  in  others,  feems  the  grand  inftrument  of  motion  : 
the  fins  are  but  all  fubfervient  to  it,  and  give  direction  to 
its  great  impetus,  by  which  the  fifh  feems  to  dart  forward 
with  fo  much  velocity.  To  explain  all  this  by  experiment ; 
a carp  is  taken,  and  put  into  a large  veffel.  The  fifn,  in  a 
ftate  of  repofe,  fpreads  all  its  fins,  and  feems  to  reft  upon 
its  peCtoral  and  ventral  fins  near  the  bottom  : if  the  fifh 
folds  up,  for  it  has  the  power  of  folding,  either  of  its  pero- 
ral fins,  it  inclines  to  the  fame  fide  ; folding  the  right 
pectoral  fin,  the  fifh  inclines  to  the  right  fide  ; folding  the 
left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  fide  in  turn.  When  the  fifh  de* 
fires  to  have  a retrograde  motion,  ftriking  with  the  pectoral 
fins,  in  a contrary  direction,  effectually  produces  it.  If  the 
fifh  defires  to  turn,  a blow  from  the  tail.fends  it  about ; but 
if  the  tail  ftrikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  progreflive. 
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In  purfuance  of  thefe  observations*  if  the  do'rfal  and  ventral 
fins  be  cut  off,  the  fiih  reels  to  the  right  and  left,  and  en- 
deavours to  Supply  its  lofs  by  keeping  the  reft  of  its  fins  in 
conftant  employment.  If  the  right  pe&oral  fin  be  cut  off, 
the  fifh  leans  to  that  fide  5 if  the  ventral  fin  oil  the  fame  fide 
be  cut  away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  entirely.  When 
the  tail  is  Cut  off*  the  fifh  lofes  all  motion,  and  gives  itfelf 
up  to  where  the  water  impels  it. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  thefe  inftrumerits  has 
a peculiar  life  affigned  it  5 but*  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
all  corifpire  to  affift  each  other’s  motions.  Some  fifh  are 
poffeffed  of  all,  whofe  motions  are  yet  not  the  fwifteft ; 
others  have  but  a part,  and  yet  dart  in  the  \vater  with  great 
rapidity.  The  number,  the  fize,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fins,  therefore,  feem  rather  calculated  to  correfpond  with 
the  animal’s  figure,  than  folely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
promoting  its  fpeed.  Where  the  head  is  large  and  heavy* 
there  the  pe£loral  fins  are  large,  and  placed  forward*  to  keep 
it  from  overfetting.  Where  the  head  is  fmall*  or  produced 
out  into  a long  beak,  and  therefore  not  Igo  heavy  for  the 
tail,  the  pe&oral  fins  are  fmall,  and  the  ventral  fins  totally 
Wanting* 

As  moft  animals  that  live  upon  land  are  furnifhed  with  a 
covering  to  keep  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  fo  all  that 
live  in  the  water  are  covered  with  a flimy,  gluttinous  mat- 
ter, that,  like  a fheath,  defends  their  bodies  from  the  im- 
mediate contaiSI  of  the  furrounding  fluid.  This  fubftance 
may  be  confidered  as  a fecretion  from  the  pores  of  the  ani- 
mal’s body  *,  and  ferving,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  affift  the 
fi ill’s  eafy  progrefs  through  the. water.  Beneath  this,  in 
many  kinds,  is  found  a ftrong  covering  of  fcales,  that,  like 
a coat  of  mail,  defend  it  ftiil  more  powerfully ; and  under 
that,  before  we  come  to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  an 
oily  fubftance,  which  fupplies  the  requifite  warmth  and 
vigour. 

The  fifh,  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion  in  its  na* 
tural  element,  feems-  as  well  furniihed  with  the  means  of 
happinefs  as  quadrupeds  or  birds  ; but  if  we  come  to  ex- 
amine its  faculties  more  nearly,  v/e  fhaU  find  it  very  much 
their  infsrior.  The  fenfe  of  touching,  which  beafts  and 
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birds  have  In  a fmall  degree,  the  fifti,  covered  up  in  its  own 
coat  of  mail,  can  have  but  little  acquaintance  with. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which  in  beads  is  fo  exquifite,  and 
among  birds  is  not  wholly  unknown,  feems  given  to  fifties 
iii  a very  moderate  proportion.  It  is  true,  that  all  fifties 
have  one  or  more  noftrils ; and  even  thofe  that  have  not  the 
holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  the  proper  formation  of 
the  bones  fot  fmelling  within.  But  as  air  is  the  only  me- 
dium we  know  for  the  diflribution  of  odours,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  thefe  animals,  refiding  in  water,  can  be  pof- 
fefied  of  any  power  of  being  affedled  by  them.  If  they  have 
any  perception  of  fmells,  if  mult  be  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  diftinguifh  by  our  tafte  *,  and,  it  is  probable,  theoIfa£lory 
membrane  in  fifh,  ferves  them  inftead  of  a diflinguifhing  pa- 
late : by  this  they  judge  of  fubftances,  that,  from  tin£luring 
the  water  with  their  vapours,  are  thus  fent  to  the  noftrils  of 
the  fifh,  and  no  doubt  produce  fome  kind  of  fenfation.  This 
raoft  probably  muft  be  the  ufe  of  that  organ  in  thofe  ani- 
mals, as  otherwife  there  would  be  the  inftruments  of  a 
fenfe  provided  for  them,  without  any  power  in  them  of  en- 
joyment. 

As  to  tailing  they  feem  to  make  very  little  diftinflion ; 
the  palate  of  moft  fifh  is  hard  and  bony,  and  confequently 
incapable  of  the  powers  of  relifhing  different  fubftances.  This 
fenfe  among  quadrupeds,  who  poflefs  it  in  fome  degree,  arifes 
from  the  foft  pliancy  of  the  organ,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
fkin  which  covers  the  inftruments  of  tailing  , it  may  be 
confidered,  in  them,  as  a more  perfetl  and  delicate  kind  of 
feeling : in  the  bony  palate  of  filh,  therefore,  all  powers 
of  diftinguilhing  are  utterly  taken  away  ; and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly often  feen  thefe  voracious  animals  fwallow  *the 
fifherman’s  plummet  inftead  of  the  bait. 

Hearing  in  fifties  is  found  Hill  more  imperfetfl,  if  it  he 
found  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that  anatomifts  have  not  been 
able  to  difeover,  except  in  the  whale  kind,  the  fmalleft 
traces  of  an  organ,  either  within  or  without  the  head  of 
fifties.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  of  fome 
fifties  are  found  now  and  then  fome  little  bones,  the  num- 
ber and  fituation  of  which  are  entirely  accidental.  Thefe 
bones,  Mr.  Klein  has  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the  organ  of 
hearing  j but  if  we  conlider  their  entire  diftimilitude  to  the 
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bones  that  ferve  for  hearing  in  other  animals,  we  {hall  be  of 
another  opinion.  The  greateft  number  of  fifties  are  deC 
prived  cf  thefe  bones  entirely  : fome  fifh  have  them  in  fmall 
numbers,  and  others  in  abundance  ; yet  neither  teftify  any 
excellence  or  defeCt  in  hearing.  Indeed,  of  what  advantage 
would  this  fenfe  be  to  animals  that  are  incapable  of  making 
themfelves  heard  ? they  have  no  voice  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  confequently  have  no  need  of  an  organ  for 
hearing.  Mr.  Gouan,  who  kept  fome  gold  fifties  in  a 
vafe,  informs  us,  that  whatever  rioife  he  made,  he  could 
neither  difturb  nor  terrify  them  ; he  hallowed  as  loud  as  he 
could,  putting  a piece  of  paper  between  his  mouth  and  the 
water,  to  prevent  the  vibrations  from  afFeCting  the  furface, 
and  the  fifties  ft  ill  feemed  infenfible : bu  t when  the  paper 
was  removed,  and  the  found  had  its  full  play  upon  the  wa- 
ter, the  fifties  feemed  inftantly  to  feel  the  chaftge,  and  Ihrunk 
to  the  bottom.  From  this  we  may  learn,  that  fifties  are  as 
deaf  as  they  are  mute ; and  that  when  they  feem  to  hear  the 
call  of  a whiftle  or  a bell  at  the  edge  of  a pond,  it  is  rather 
the  vibrations  of  the  found  that  afte£t  the  water,  by  which 
they  are  excited,  than  any  founds  that  they  hear. 

Seeing  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  fifties  are  poflefled  of  in  the 
greateft  degree  ; and  yet  even  this  feems  obfcure,  if  we  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  other  animals.  The  eye,  in  alitioft  all  fifh,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  tranfparent  fkin  that  covers  the  reft 
of  the  head  ; and  which,  probably,  ferves  to  defend  it  in  the 
water,  as  they  are  without  eye-lids.  The  globe  is  more  d£- 
prefled  anteriorly,  and  is  furniflied  behind  with  a mufcle, 
which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it  according  to  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  animal.  The  cry  ft  aline  humour,  which  in 
quadrupeds  is  flat,  and  of  the  ftiape  of  a btitton-mould,  in 
fifties  is  as  round  as  a pea  j or  fometimes  oblong,  like  an 
egg.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  fifh  are  extremely  near- 
lighted  ; and  that,  even  in  the  water,  they  can  fee  objects  at 
a very  fmall  diftance.  This  diftance  might  very  eafiiy  be 
afcertained,  by  comparing  the  refraction  of  bodies  in  the 
water,  with  that  formed  by  a lens  that  is  fpherical.  Thofe 
uuftcilled  in  mathematical  calculations,  will  have  a general 
idea  of  this,  from  the  glaftcs  ufed  by  near-fighted  people. 
Thofe  wh'ofe  cryftaline  humpur  is  too  convex,  or,  in  other 
words,  tpo  round,  are  always  very  near-fighted  ; and  obliged 
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to  ufe  concave  glaffes,  to  corre&  the  imperfeclions  of  Na- 
ture. The  cryftaline  humour  of  fifh  is  fo  round,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  glaffes,  much  lefs  of  water,  to  cor- 
rect their  vifion.  This  cryftaline  humour  in  fifties  all  muft 
have  feen  ; being  that  little  hard  pea-like  fubftance  which  is 
found  in  their  eyes  after  boiling.  In  the  natural  ftate  it  is 
tranfparent,  and  not  much  harder  than  a jelly. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  how  far,fifti  fall  behind  terreftrial 
animals  in  their  fenfations,  and  confequently  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. Even  their  brain,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a fize  with  every  animal’s  underftanding,  fhews  that  fifli 
are  inferior  even  to  birds  in  this  particular.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  furrounded  with  a whitifh  froth,  and  gives 
off  nerves  as  well  to  the  fenfe  of  fight  as  of  fmelling.  In 
fome  fifh  it  is  grey,  in  others  white ; in  fome  it  is  flatted,  in 
others  round  5 but  in  all  extremely  fmall,  compared  to  the 
bulk  of  the  animal. 

Thus  Nature  feems  to  have  fitted  thefe  animals  with  appe- 
tites and  powers  of  an  inferior  kind ; and  formed  them  for  a 
fort  of  paflive  exiftence  in  the  obfcure  and  heavy  element  to 
which  they  are  configned.  To  preferve  their  own  exiftence, 
and  to  continue  it  to  their  pofterity,  fill  up  the  whole  circle 
of  their  purfuits  and  enjoyments ; to  thefe  they  are  impelled 
rather  by  neceflity  than  choice,  and  feem  mechanically  ex- 
cited to  every  fruition.  Their  fenfes  are  incapable  of  making 
any  diftin&ions  ; but  they  drive  forward  in  purfuit  of  what- 
ever they  can  fwallow,  conquer,  or  enjoy. 

A ceafelefs  defire  of  food  feems  to  give  the  ruling  impulfe 
to  all  their  motions.  This  appetite  impels  them  to  encoun- 
ter every  danger ; and  indeed  their  rapacity  feems  infatiable. 
Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft  expiring, 
they  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  by  which  they  were  al- 
lured to  deftru&ion. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  next  the  mouth,  and,  tho* 
pofiefled  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is,  however,  endued  with  a fur- 
prifing  faculty  of  digeftion.  Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  increafe  with  the  quantity  of  food  it  is. 
fupplied  with  ; a Angle  pike  having  been  known  to  devour  a 
hundred  roaches  in  three  days.  Its  faculties  alfo  are  as  ex- 
traordinary ; for  it  digefts  not  only  fifh,  but  much  harder 
fubftances ; prawns,  crabs,  and  lobfters,  (hells  arid  all. 
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Thefe  the  cod  or  the  fturgeon  will  not  only  devour,  but  dif- 
folve  down,  though  their  (hells  are  fo  much  harder  than  the 
fides  of  the  ftomach  which  contains  them.  This  amazing, 
faculty  in  the  cold  maw  of  fifhes  has  juftly  excited  the  cu-- 
riofity  of  phftofophers ; and  has  effectually  overturned  the 
fyftem  of  thofe,  who  fuppofed  that  the  heat  of  the  ftomach. 
was  alone  a fufficient  inftrument  for  digeftion.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  and  fome  experiments  of  the  fkilful  Dr. 
Hunter  feem  to  evince,  that  there  is  a power  of  animal  afli- 
milation  lodged  in  the  ftomach  of  all  creatures,  which  we 
can  neither  deferibe  nor  define,  converting  the  fubftances 
they  fwallow  into  a fluid  fitted  for  their  own  peculiar  fup- 
port.  This  is  done  neither  by  trituration,  nor  by  warmth, 
nor  by  motion,  nor  by  a difiolving  fluid,  nor  by  their  uilited 
efforts  *,  but  by  fome  principle  in  the  ftomach  yet  unknown, 
which  a£ts  in  a different  manner  from  all  kinds  of  artificial 
maceration.  The  meat  taken  into  the  ftomach  or  maw  is 
often  feen,  though  very  near  being  digefted,  (till  to  retain 
its  original  form  *,  and  ready  for  a total  diffolution,  while  it 
appears  to  the  eye  as  yet  untouched  by  the  force  of  the  fto- 
mach. This  animal-power  is  lodged  in  the  maw  of  fifhes,  in 
a greater  degree  than  in  any  other  creatures  •,  their  digeftive 
powers  are  quick,  and  their  appetites  ever  are  craving. 

Yet  though  fifh  are  thus  hungry,  and  for  ever  prowling,  * 
no  animals  can  fuffer  the  want, of  food  for  fo  long  a time. — 
The  gold  and  fdver  fifh  we  keep  in  vafes,  feem  never  to 
want  any  nourifhment  at  all ; whether  it  be  that  they  feed 
on  the  water-infe&s,  too  minute  for  our  obfervation,  or  that 
water  alone  is  a fufficient  fupply,  is  not  evident ; but  they 
are  often  feen  for  months  without  apparent  fu  ft  enance. 
Even  the  pike,  the  moft  voracious  of  fifhes,  will  live  in  a 
pond  where  there  is  none  but  himfelf ; and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  will  be  often  found  to  thrive  there.  pi  m 

Still,  however,  fifh  are  of  all  other  animals  the  moft  vora- 
cious and  infatiable.  Whatever  any  of  them  is  able  to  fwallow, 
poffeffed  of  life,  feems  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  defirable 
food.  Some  that  have  very  fmalt  mouths  feed  upon  worms 
and  the  fpawn  of  other  fifh  ; others,  whofe  mouths  are 
larger,  feek  larger  prey  *,  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whe- 
ther of  another  or  their  own.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths 
purfue  almoft  every  thing  that  has  life  5 and  often  meet 
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tach  other  in  fierce  oppofition,  when  the  fifti  with  the 
largeft  fwallow  comes  off  with  the  victory,  and  devours  Jts 
antagonifl. 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual  defire  of  fatisfy- 
ing  their  hunger;  and  the  life  of  a fifh,  from  the  fmallefl  to 
the  greateft,  is  but  one  fcene  of  hoflility,  violence,  and  eva- 
fion.  But  the  fmaller  fry  (land  no  chance  in  the  unequal 
combat ; and  their  ufual  way  of  efcaping  is  by  fwimming 
into  thofe  {hallows  where  the  greater  are  unable,  or  too 
heavy  to  purfue.  There  they  become  invaders  in  turn,  and 
live  upon  the  fpawn  of  larger  fifh,  which  they  find  floating 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water : yet  there  are  dangers  attend- 
ing them  in  every  place.  Even  in  the  {hallows,  the  mufcle, 
the  oyfter,  and  the  fcallop,  lie  in  ambufh  at  the  bottom,, 
with  their  fhells  open,  and  whatever  little  fifh  inadvertently 
approaches  into  contact,  they  at  once  clofe  their  {hells  upon 
him,  and  devour  the  imprifoned  prey  at  their  leifure. 

Nor  is  the  purfuit  of  fifties,  like  that  of  terreftrial  animals, 
confined  to  a Angle  region,  or  to  one  effort : fhoals  of  one 
fpecies  follow  thofe  of  another  through  vaft  trails  of  ocean, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  even  down  to  the  equator. 
Thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  purfues  the 
whiting,  which  flies  before  it  even  to  the  fouthern  {hores  of 
Spain.  The  cachalot  is  faid,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  purfue 
a {hoal  of  herrings,  and  to  fwallow  thoufands  at  a gulp. 

This  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  annual  migrations  of  fifties 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  other ; but  there  are 
other  motives  which  come  in  aid  of  this  alfo.  Fifties  may 
be  induced  to  change  the  place  of  their  refidence,  for  one 
more  fuited  to  their  conftitutions,  or  more  adapted  to  de- 
pofiting  their  fpawn.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  fifh  are  fond 
of  very  cold  waters,  and  generally  frequent  thofe  places 
where  it  is  warmeft.  Thus,  in  fummer,  they  are  feen  in 
great  numbers  in  the  {hallows  near  the  ftiore,  where  the  fuu 
has  power  to  warm  the  water  to  the  bottom  ; on  the  con- 
trary, in  winter,  they  are  found  towards  the  bottom,  in  the 
deep  fea ; for  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  fufticiently 
penetrating  to  reach  them  at  thofe  great  depths.  Cold  pro- 
duces the  fame  eflFedt  upon  frefti- water  fifties ; and  when 
they  are  often  feen  dead  after  fevere  frofts,  it  is  moft  pro- 
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bable  that  they  have  been  killed  by  the  fe verity  of  the  cold, 
as  well  as  by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice  from  the  air. 

All  fifh  live  in  the  water ; yet  they  all  Hand  in  need  of 
air  for  their  fupport.  Thofe  of  the  whale  kind,  indeed, 
breathe  the  air  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do,  and  come  to 
the  furface  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  take  a frefh  in- 
fpiration  : but  thofe  which  continue  entirely  under  water, 
are  yet  under  aneceffity  of  being  fupplied  with  air,  or  they 
will  expire  in  a very  few  minutes.  We  fometimes  fee  all 
the  fifh  of  a pond  killed,  when  the  ice  every  where  covers 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  thus  keeps  off  the  air  from  the 
fubjacent  fluid.  If  a hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  the  fifh  will 
be  feen  to  come  all  to  that  part,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit 
of  a frefh  fupply.  Should  a carp,  in  a large  vafe  of  water, 
be  placed  under  an  air-pump,  and  then  be  deprived  of  its 
air,  during  the  operation  a number  of  bubbles  will  be  feen 
Handing  on  the  furface  of  the  fifh’s  body ; foon  after  the 
animal  will  appear  to  breathe  fwifter,  and  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ; it  will  be  feen  to  rife  towards  the  furface,  to  get  more 
air  ; the  bubbles  on  its  furface  begin  to  difappear  ; the  belly, 
that  was  before  fwolen,  will  then  fall  of  a fudden,  and  the 
animal  finks  expiring  and  convulfed  at  the  bottom. 

So  very  neceffary  is  air  to  all  animals,  but  particularly  to 
'fifh,  that,  as  was  faid,  they  can  live  but  a few  minutes 
without  it ; yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  neceffary  fupply. 
Thofe  who  have  feen  a fifh  in  the  water,  muff  remember  the 
motion  of  its  lips  and  its  gills,  or  at  leaft  of  the  bones  on 
each  fide  that  cover  them.  This  motion  in  the  animal  is, 
without  doubt  analogous  to  our  breathing ; but  it  is  not  air, 
but  water,  that  the  fifh  adlually  fucks  in  and  fpouts  out  thro’ 
the  gills  at  every  motion.  The  manner  of  its  breathing  is 
thus°:  the  fifh  firft  takes  a quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth, 
which  is  driven  to  the  gills;  thefe  clofe  and  keep  the  water 
fo  fwallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth ; while  the  bony 
covering  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from  going  through  them, 
until  the  animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air  from 
the  body  of  water  thus  imprifoned : then  the  bony  covers 
open  and  give  it  a free  paffage  ; by  which  means  alfo  the 
gills  again  are  opened,  and  admit  a frefh  quantity  of  water. 
Should  the  fifh  be  prevented  from  the  free  play  of  its  gillsy 
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or  fhould  the  bony  covers  be  kept  from  moving,  by  a firing 
tied  round  them,  the  animal  would  foon  fall  into  convulfiqns, 
and  die  in  a few  minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of  explaining 
refpiration  in  fifhes,  the  difficulty  remains  to  know  what  is 
done  with  this  air,  which  the  fifh  in  this  manner  feparates 
from  the  water.  There  feems  no  receptacle  for  containing 
it;  the  flomach  being  the  chief  cavity  within  the  body,  is 
too  much  filled  with  aliment  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  in- 
deed a cavity,  and  that  a pretty  large  one — I mean  the  air- 
bladder  or  fwim,  which  may  ferve  to  contain  it  for  vital  pur- 
pofes  ; but  that  our  philofophers  have  long  deflined  to  a very 
different  ufe.  The  ufe  univerfally  affigned  to  the  air-bladder 
is  the  enabling  the  fifh  to  rife  or  fink  in  the  water  at  pleafure, 
as  that  is  dilated  or  compreffed.  The  ufe  affigned  by  the 
ancients  for  it  was  to  come  in  aid  of  the  lungs,  and  to  re- 
main as  a kind  of  florehoufe  of  air  to  fupply  the  animal  in 
its  neceffities.  I own  my  attachment  to  this  lafl  opinion ; 
but  let  us  exhibit  both  with  their  proper  fhare  of  evidence, 
and  the  reader  mu  ft  be  left  to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  delcribed  as  a bag  filled  with  air,  fome- 
times  compofed  of  one,  fometimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  of 
three  divifions,  fituated  towards  the  back  of  the  fifh,  and 
opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  Thole  who  contend 
that  this  bag  is  defigned  for  raifing  or  depreffing  the  fifh  in 
the  water,  build  upon  the  following  experiment : A carp 
being  put  into  the  air-pnmp,  and  the  air  exhaufted,  the 
bladder  is  faid  to  expand  itfelf  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  fifh 
fwells  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  till  the  bladder  burfts, 
and  then  the  fifh  finks,  and  ever  after  continues  to  crawl  at 
the  bottom.  On  another  occafion,  the  air-bladder  was 
pricked  and  wounded,  which  let  out  its  air  ; upon  which 
the  fifh  funk  to  the  bottom,  and  uTas  not  feen  to  rife  after. 
From  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder 
muft  be  by  fwelling  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  thus  to  in- 
creafe  the  furface  of  the  fifh’s  body,  and  thence  diminifhing 
its  fpecific  gravity,  to  enable  it  to  rile  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  keep  there  at  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
fifh  wants  to  defcend,  it  is,  fay  they,  but  to  exhauft  this 
bladder  of  its  air ; and  the  fifh  being  thus  rendered  llimmer 
and  heavier,  confequentiy  finks  to  the  bottom. 
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Such  is- the  account  given  of  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  ; 
no  part  of  which  feems  to  me  well  fupported.  In  the  firft 
place,  though  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a carp  put 
into  the  air-pump  will  fweft,  yet  fo  will  a moufe  or  a frog  *, 
and  thefe  we  know  to  have  no  air-bladders.  A carp  will 
rife  to  the  furface  : hut  fo  will  all  fifh  that  want  air,  whe- 
ther they  have  an  air-bladder  or  not.  The  air-bladder  is 
faid  to  burft  in  the  experiment ; but  that  I deny.  The  air- 
bladder  is  indeed  found  empty,  but  it  has  fuftered  no  lace- 
ration, and  may  be  diftended  by  being  blown  into  like  any 
other  bladder  that  is  found.  The  fifh  after  the  experiment, 
I grant,  continues  to  creep  at  the  bottom  ; and  fo  will  all  fifh 
that  are  fick  and  wounded,  which  muft  be  the  cafe  with  this 
after  fuch  an  operation.  Thus  thefe  faCts  prove  nothing, 
but  that  when  the  fifh  is  killed  in  an  air-pump  the  air-blad- 
der is  found  exhaufled,  and  that  it  will  naturally  and  necef- 
fariiy  be  ; for  the  drain  of  air  by  which  the  fifh  is  fupplied 
in  the  natural  way  will  necefiarily  oblige  it  to  make  ufe  of 
all  its  hidden  ftores ; and,  as  there  is  a communication  be- 
tween the  gullet  and  the  air7bladder,  the  air  which  the  lat- 
ter contains  wall  thus  be  obvioufly  drawn  away.  But  ftill 
farther,  how  comes  the  air-bladder,  according  to  their  hypo- 
thecs, to  fwell  under  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump  I 
What  is  it  that  clofes  the  aperture  of  that  organ  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  at  lafi  to  burft  it  *,  or  what  neceflity  has  the  fifh 
for  dilating  it  to  that  violent  degree  ? At  molt,  it  only  wants 
to  rife  to  the  furface  ; and  that  the  fifh  can  eafily  do  without 
fo  great  a diftention  of  the  air-bladder.  Indeed,  it  fliould 
rather  feem,  that  the  more  the  air  was  wanted  without,  the 
lefs  neceflity  there  was  for  its  being  ufelefsly  accumulated 
within ; and  to  make  the  modern  fyftem  confident,  the  fifh 
under  the  air-pump,  inftead  of  permitting  its  bladder  to  be 
burft,  would  readily  give  up  its  contents  ; which,  upon  their 
fuppofition,  all  can  do  at  pleafure. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  fifh  can  neither  increafe  nor  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  air  in  its  air-bladder  at  will,  no  more  than 
we  can  that  which  is  contained  in  our  ftomachs.  The  ani- 
mal has  no  one  mufcle,  much  lefs  pair  of  mufcles,  for  con- 
tracting or  dilating  this  organ  *,  its  aperture  is  from  the  gul- 
let 5 and  what  air  is  put  into  it  muft  remain  there  till  the 
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neceflities,  and  not  ihe  will,  of  the  animal  call'  it  forth  as  a 
fupply. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  pad  a doubt,  many  fifh  are  fur,- 
nifhed  with  an  air  bladder  that  continually  crawl  at  the  bot- 
tom ; fuch  as  the  eel  and  the  flounder  ; and  many  more  are 
entirely  without  any  bladder,  that  fwim  at  eafe  in  every 
depth  ; fuch  as  the  anchovy  and  frefh- water  gudgeon*.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  fifh  that  want  this  organ  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  it  is  not  fo  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of 
fwimming  ; and  as  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  all  fifh  lie  flat 
upon  the  water,  feem  fully  fufficient  to  keep  them  at  all 
depths,  I fee  no  great  occafion  for  this  internal  philofophical 
apparatus  for  raifing  and  deprefiing  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  air-bladder  feems  adapted  for  different  purpofes  than 
that  of  keeping  the  fifh  at  different  depths  in  the  water  *,  but 
whether  it  be  to  fupply  them  with  air  when  it  is  wanted 
from  without,  or  for  what  other  purpofe,  I will  not  take  up- 
on me  to  determine. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  a fifh  in  every  refpe£l  inferior  to 
land  animals  ; in  the  fimplicity  of  their  conformation,  in 
their  fenfes,  and  their  enjoyments;  but  of  that  humble  ex- 
iftence  which  they  have  been  granted  by  nature,  they  have 
a longer  term  than  any  other  clafs  of  Animated  Nature. 
cc  Moil  of  the  diforders  incident  to  mankind,”  fays  Bacou, 

arife  from  the  changes  and  alterations  of  the  atmofphere ; 
but  fiflies  refide  in  an  element  little  fubje£l  to  change;  theirs 
is  an  uniform  exiftence ; their  movements  ar.e  without  effort, 
and  their  life  without  labour.  Their  bones  alfo,  wdiich  are 
united  by  cartilages,  udmit  of  indefinite  extenfion  ; and  the 
different  fizes  of  animals  of  the  fame  kind  among  fifhes  is 
very  various.  They  flill  keep  growing ; their  bodies,  in- 
(lead  of  fuffering  the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cnufe  of 
natural  decay  in  land  animals,  flill- continue  increafmg  with 
frefh  fupplies ; and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits  of  life 
furnifh  their  flores  in  greater  abundance.  How  long  a fifti 
that  feems  to  have  fcarce  any  bounds  put  to  its  growth  con- 
tinues to  live  is  not  afcertained ; perhaps  the  life  of  a man 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  meafure  that  of  the  fmalle^l.,, 

There  have  been  two  methods  devifed  for  determining  the 
age  of  fifties,  which  are  more  ingenious  than  certain  ; the 

* Redi. 
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one  Is  by  the  circles  of  the  fcales,  the  other  by  the  tranf- 
verfe  feftion  of  the  back-bone.  The  firft  method  is  this : 
When  a fifh’s  fcale  is  examined  through  a microfcope,  it 
will  be  found  to  confift  of  a number  of  circles,  one  cir- 
cle within  another,  in  fome  meafure  refembling  thofe  which 
appear  upon  the  tranfverfe  fedlion  of  a tree,  and  fuppofed  to 
offer  the  fame  information.  For  as  in  trees  we  can  tell  their 
age  by  the  number  of  their  circles,  fo  in  fifhes  we  can  tell 
theirs  by  the  number  of  their  circles  in  every  fcale,  reckon- 
ing one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal’s  exiftence.  By 
this  method,  Mr.  Buffon  found  a carp,  whofe  fcales  he  ex- 
amined, to  be  not  lefs  than  a hundred  years  old ; a thing 
almoft  incredible,  had  we  not  feveral  accounts  in  other 
authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the  difco*ery.  Gefner  brings 
us  an  inftance  of  one  of  the  fame  age  ; and  Albertus  of  one 
more  than  double  that  period. 

The  age  of  the  fkate  and  the  ray,  that  want  fcales,  may 
be  known  by  the  other  method ; which  is,  by  feparating  the 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then  minutely  obferving  the 
number  of  rings,  which  the  furface  where  it  was  joined  ex- 
hibits. By  this  the  fifh’s  age  is  faid  to  be  known  ; and  per- 
haps with  as  much  certainty  as  in  the  former  inftance. 

But  how  unfatisfaftory  foever  thefe  marks  may  be,  we 
have  no  reafonto  doubt  the  great  ages  of  fome  fifhes.  Thof? 
that  have  ponds  often  know  the  oldeft  by  their  fuperior  fize. 
But  the  longevity  of  thefe  animals  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  their  fecundity.  All  forts,  a few  of  the  largerones 
excepted,  multiply  their  kind  fome  by  hundreds,  and  fome 
by  millions.  There  are  fome  that  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  and  fome  that  only  produce  eggs : the  former  are  ra- 
ther the  leaft  fruitful : yet  even  thefe  are  feen  to  produce  in 
great  abundance.  The  vivaparous  blenny,  for  inftance, 
brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time,  all  alive  and 
playing  round  the  parent  together.  Thofe  who  exclude 
their  progeny  in  a more  imperfe£t  ftate,  and  produce  eggs, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the  bot- 
tom at  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  floating  on  the  furface 
where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much  more  prolific  ; and  feem  to 
proportion  their  flock  to  the  danger  there  is  of  its  confump- 
tion.  Of  thefe  eggs  thus  depofited,  fcarce  one  in  a hundred 
brings  forth  an  animal ; they  are  devoured  by  all  the  leffer 
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fry  that  frequent  the  fhores ; by  aquatic  birds  near  the  mar- 
gin, and  by  the  larger  fifh  in  deep  water.  Still,  however, 
there  are  enough  for  fupplying  the  deep  with  inhabitants ; 
and,  notwithftanding  their  own  rapacity  and  that  of  fowls 
of  various  tribes,  the  numbers  that  efcape  are  fufficient  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  a very  confiderable  part  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  numbers  that  a fingle  fifh  is 
capable  of  producing,  the  amount  will  feern  aftonifhing. 
If,  for  inftance,  we  fhould  be  told  of  a being  fo  very  proli- 
fic, that  in  a fingle  feafon  it  could  bring  forth  as  many  of  its 
kind  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  ftrike  us 
with  furprife  ; yet  a fingle  cod  produces  full  that  number. 
The  cod  fpawns  in  one  feafon,  as  Lewenhoeck  allures  us, 
above  nine  million  of  eggs  or  peas  contained  in  one  fingle 
roe.  The  flounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce  above 
one  million  ; and  the  mackarel  above  five  hundred  thoufand. 
Such  an  amazing  increafe,  if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity, 
would  overflock  Nature,  and  even  the  ocean  itfelf  would 
not  be  able  to  contain,  much  lefs  to  provide  for,  the  half  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this 
amazing  increafe  ; it  preferves  the  fpecies  in  the  midfl  of 
numberlefs  enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifh  the  reft  with  a 
fuftenance  adapted  to  their  nature. 

Fifties  feem,  all  except  the  whale-kind,  entirely  divefted 
of  thofe  parental  folicitudes  which  fo  ftrongly  mark  the  man- 
ners of  the  more  perfedl  terreftrial  animals.  How  far  they 
copulate,  remains  as  yet  a doubt ; for  though  they  feem  to 
join,  yet  the  male  is  not  furniftied  with  any  external  in- 
ftrument  of  generation.  It  is  faid,  by  fome,  that  his  only 
end  in  that  adlion  is  to  emit  his  impregnating  milt  upon  the 
eggs  that  at  that  time  fall  from  the  female.  He  is  faid  to  be 
feen  purfuing  them  as  they  float  down  the  ftream,  and  care- 
fully impregnating  them  one  after  another.  On  fome  occa- 
fions  alfo  the  females  dig  holes  in  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  there  depofit  their  fpawn,  which  is  impregnated 
by  the  male  in  the  fame  manner.  All  this,  however,  is 
very  doubtful ; what  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  matter,, 
and  that  not  difcovered  till  very  lately,  is,  that  the  male  has 
two  organs  of  generation  that  open  into  the  bladder  of  urine, 
and  that  thefe  organs  do  not  open  into  the  re&urn  as  in  birds. 
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but  have  a particular  aperture  of  their  own*.  Thefe  organs 
of  generation  in  the  male  are  empty  at  fome  feafons  of  the 
year ; but  before  the  time  of  fpawing  they  are  turgid  with  what 
is  called  the  milt,  and  emit  the  fluid  proper  for  impregnation. 

Fifli  have  different  feafons  for  depofiting  their  fpawn; 
Some,  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  faid  to  chufe 
the  winter  months  $ but,  in  general,  thofe  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  chufe  the  hotteft  months  in  fummer,  and 
prefer  fuch  water  as  is  fomewhat  tepefied,  by  the  beams  of 
the  fun.  They  then  leave  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  the  coldeft,  and  fhoal  round  the  coafts,  or  fwim 
up  the  frefh-water  rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  com- 
paratively fhallow.  When  they  have  depofited  their  bur?- 
thens,  they  then  return  to  their  old  ftations,  and  leave  their 
nafcent  progeny  to  fliift  for  t'hemfelves. 

The*fpawn  continues  in  its  egg-ftate  in  fome  fifh  longer 
than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  fize. 
In  the  falmon,  for  inftance,  the  young  animal  continues  in 
the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  beginning 
of  April ; the  carp  continues  in  the  egg  not  above  three 
weeks ; the  little  gold  fifh  from  China,  is  produced  ftill 
quicker.  Thefe  all,  when  excluded,  at  firfl  efcape  by  their 
minutenefs  and  agility.  They  rife,  fink,  and  turn  much 
readier  than  grown  fifh ; and  they  can  efcape  into  very  {hal- 
low waters  when  purfued.  But,  with  all  their  advantages, 
fcarce  one  in  a thoufand  furvives  the  numerous  perils  of  its 
youth.  The  very  male  and  female  that  have  given  them 
birth,  are  equally  dangerous  and  formidable  with  the  reft, 
forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  pi&ure  of  thefe  heedlefs  and  hungry 
creatures : but  there  are  fome  in  this  clafs,  living  in  the  wa- 
ters, that  are  pofiefled  pf  finer  organs  and  higher  fenfations ; 
that  have  all  the  tendernels  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  for  their 
young;  that  nurfe  them  with  conftant  care,  and  protect 
them  from  every  injury.  Of  this  clafs  are  the  Cetaceous 
tribe,  or  the  fifties  of  the  whale-kind.  There  are  others 
though  not  capable  of  nurfmg  their  young,  yet  that  bring 
them  alive  into  the  world,  and  defend  them  with  courage 
and  a&ivity.  Thefe  are  the  Cartilaginous  kinds,  or  thofe 
who  have  griftles  inftead  of  bones.  But  the  fierce  unmind- 
* Vide  Gaman  dc  Generationc  Pifcium* 
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ful  tribe  we  have  been  defcribing,  that  leave  their  fpawn 
without  any  protection,  are  called  the  Spinous  ox  bony  kinds, 
from  their  bones  refembling  the  fharpnefs  of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divifions  in  the  fifh-kind':  the 
cetaceous , the  cartilaginous , and  the  fpinous ; all  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  conformation,  their  appetites,  in  their 
bringing  forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their  young.  Thefe 
three  great  diftii'Ctions  are  not  the  crapricious  differences 
formed  by  a maker  of  fyflems,  but  are  flrongly  and  firmly 
marked  in  Nature.  Thefe  are  the  diftindtions  of  Ariftotle  \ 
and  they  have  been  adopted  by  mankind  ever  fi nee  his  time. 
It  will  be  neceffary,  therefore,  to  give  the  hiftory  of  each  of 
thefe  in  particular  \ and  then  to  range  under  each  head, 
thofe  fifties  whofe  hiftory  is  the  moft  remarkable  ; or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  thofe  of  which  we  have  any  hiftory.  “ For 
we  {hall  find,  when  we  come  to  any  of  the  fpeciesdn  par- 
ticular, how  little  can  be  faid  of  their  habits,  their  ftations, 
or  method  of  propagation. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  faid  of  them  if  confidered  relatively 
to  man ; and  large  books  have  been  written  of  the  manner 
of  taking  fifti  *,  or  of  dreffing  them.  Apicius  is  noted  for 
having  firft  taught  mankind  to  fuffocate  fifti  in  Carthaginian 
pickle  ; and  Quin,  for  giving  a fauce  to  the  Johndore  : Mrs. 
Glafs  is  famous  for  her  eel  pie,  and  Mr.  Tull  for  his  in- 
vention of  fpaying  carp,  to  give  it  a finer  flavour.  In  this 
manner  our  cooks  handle  the  fubjefr.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  phyficians  allure  us  that  the  flefh  of  fifties  yield  little 
liouriljhment,  and  foon  corrupts  j that  it  abounds  in  a grofs 
fort  of  oil  and  water,  and  hath  but  a few  volatile  particles, 
which  renders  it  lefs  fit  to  be  converted  into  the  fubftance  of 
our  bodies.  They  are  cold  and  moift,  and  muft  needs,  fay 
they,  produce  juices  of  the  fame  kind,  and  confequently 
are  improper  to  ftrengthen  the  body.  In  this  diverfity 
of  opinion,  it  is  the  wifeft:  way  to  eat  our  fifti  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  and  pay  no  great  attention  to  cooks  or 
do&ors. 

I cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  putting  a queftion 
to  the  learned  which,  I confefs,  I am  not  able  to  refolve. 
How  comes  it  that  fifti  which  are  bred  in  a fait  element  have 
yet  no  fait  to  the  tafte,  or  that  is  capable  of  being  extracted 
from  them  ? 
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CHAP.  II. 

CF  CETACEOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 

As  on  land  there  are  fome  orders  of  animals  that  feen* 
formed  to  command  the  reft,  with  greater  powers  and  more 
various  inftindts,  fo  in  the  ocean  there  are  fifties  which  feem 
formed  upon  a nobler  plan  than  others,  and  that,  to  their 
fifhy  form,  join  the  appetites  and  the  conformation  of  quad- 
rupeds. Thefe  all  are  of  the  cetaceous  kind;  and  fo  much 
railed  above  their  fellows  of  the  deep,  in  their  appetites  and 
inftindts,  that  almoft  all  our  modern  naturalifts  have  fairly 
excluded  them  from  the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have  them 
called,  not  fifties,  but,  great , beajts  of  the  ocean . With  them 
it  would  be  as  improper  to  fay  men  go  to  Greenland  fifliing 
for  whale,  as  it  would  be  to  fay  that  a fportfman  goes  tQ 
Blackwall  a fowling  for  mackarel. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  phiiofophers,  mankind  will  always 
have  their  own  way  of  talking  ; and  for  my  own  part  I think 
them  here  in  the  right.  A different  formation  of  the  lungs, 
Itomach,  and  inteftines,  a different  manner  of  breathing  or 
propagating,  are  not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  great 
obvious  analogy  which  thefe  animals  bear  to  the  whole  finny 
tribe.  They  are  fhaped  as  other  fifties  ; they  fwim  with 
ftps  ; they  are  entirely  naked,  without  hair ; they  live  in  the 
water,  though  they  come  up  to  breathe  ; they  are  only  feen 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  never  come  upon  fhore  but 
when  forced  thither.  Thefe  fure  are  fufficient  to  plead  in 
favour  of  the  general  denomination,  and  acquit  mankind  of 
error  in  ranking  them  with  their  lower  companions  of  the 
deep. 

But  ftill  they  are  as  many  degrees  raifed  above  other  fifties 
in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in  general  in  their  fize.  This 
tribe  is  compofed  of  the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the 
Cachalot,  the  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpeffe.— 
All  thefe  refemble  quadrupeds  in  their  internal  ftrudture, 
and  in  fome  of  their  appetites  and  affections.  Like  quadrupeds, 
they  have  lungs,  a midriff,  a ftomach,  inteftines,  liver, 
fpleen,  bladder,  and  parts  of  generation ; their  heart  alfo 
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refembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  its  partitions  clofed  up 
as  in  them,  and  driving  red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation 
through  the  body.  In  fnort,  every  internal  part  bears  a mod 
ftriking  fimilitude  ; and  to  keep  thefe  parts  warm,  the  whole 
kind  are  alfo  covered  between  the  (kin  and  the  mufcles 
with  a thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber,  which,  like  the  bacon- 
fat  of  a hog,  keeps  out  the  cold,  renders’  their  mufcles 
glib  and  pliant,  and  probably  makes  them  lighter  in  fwim- 
ming. 

As  thefe  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  any  long  time  under  water.  They  are 
conftrained,  therefore,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come 
up  to  the  furface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  fpout  out 
through  their  noftril  (for  they  have  but  one)  that  water 
which  they  fucked  in  while  gaping  for  their  prey.  This 
conduit,  by  which  they  breathe,  and  alfo  throw  out  the 
water,  is  placed  in  the  head,  a little  before  the  bra;n. — ■ 
Though  externally  the  hole  is  but  (ingle,  it  is  internally  di- 
vided by  a bony  partition,  which  is  clofed  by  a fphindter 
\mufcle  on  the  infide,  that,  like  the  mouth  of  a purfe,  (huts 
it  up  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  There  is  alfo  another 
mufeie  or  valve,  which  prevents  the  water  from  going  down 
the  gullet.  When  therefore  the  animal  takes  in  a certain 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  neceffary  to  be  difeharged  and 
feparated  from  its  food,  it  (huts  the  mouth,  clofes  the  valve 
of  the  (tomach,  opens  the  fphindter  that  kept  the  noftril  clofed, 
and  then  breathing  ftrongly  from  the  lungs,  pu(hes  the  water- 
cut by  the  effort,  as  we  fee  it  rife  by  the  preffure  of  air  in  a 
fire-engine. 

The  fenfes  of  thefe  animals  feem  alfo  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
other  fifties.  The  eyes  of  other  fifties,  we  have  obferved, 
are  covered  only  with  that  tranfparent  (kin  that  covers  the 
reft  of  the  head  ; but  in  all  the  cetaceous  kinds,  it  is  covered 
by  eye-lids,  as  in  man.  This,  no  doubt,  keeps  that  organ 
in  a more  perfect  date,  by  giving  it  intervals  of  relaxation, 
in  which  all  vifion  is  fufpended.  The  other  fifties,  that  are 
for  ever  (taring,  muft  fee,  if  for  no  other  reafon,  more 
feebly,  as  their  organs  of  fight  are  always  exerted. 

As  for  hearing,  thefe  alfo  are  furnifhed  with  the  internal 
inftruments  of  the  ear,  although  the  external  orifice  no 
where  appears.  It  is  aioft  probable  that  this  orifice  may 
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open  by  fome  canal,  refembling  the  Euftachian  tribe,  intd 
the  mouth  ; but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  difcovered. 

Yet  Nature  fure  has  not  thus  formed  a complete  ap- 
apratus  for  hearing,  and  denied  the  animal  the  ufe  of  it 
when  formed.  It  is  moil  likely  that  all  animals  of  the 
cetaceous  kind  can  hear,  as  they  certainly  utter  founds,  and 
bellow  to  each  other.  This  vocal  power  would  be  as  need- 
lefs  to  animals  naturally  deaf,  as  glaffes  to  a man  that  was 
blind. 

But  it  is  the  circumftances  in  which  they  continue  their 
kind,  that  thefe  animals  fhew  an  eminent  fuperiority.  Other 
iifh  depofit  their  fpawn,  and  leave  the  fuccefs  to  accident : 
thefe  never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the  raoft ; 
and  this  the  female  fuckles  entirely  in  the  manner  of  quadru- 
peds, her  breafts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human  kind,  above 
the  navel.  W e have  read  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
nurfing  of  the  demigods  or  antiquity,  of  their  feeding  on 
the  marrow  of  lions,  and  their  being  fuckled  by  wolves ; 
one  might  imagine  a dill  more  heroic  fyftem  of  nutrition, 
if  we  fuppofed  that  the  young  hero  was  fuckled  and  grew 
ftrong  upon  theTreaft-milk  of  a fhe-whale  ! 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at  any  time  ; but 
are  fierce  and  defperate  in  the  defence  of  their  young.  In 
■Waller’s  beautiful  poem  of  the  Summer  Iflands,  we  have  a 
a ftory,  founded  upon  fadt,  which  fhews  the  maternal  ten- 
dernefs  of  thefe  animals  for  their  offspring.  A whale  and 
her  cub  had  got  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  where,  by  the  de- 
fertion  of  the  tide,  they  were  enclofed  on  every  fide.  The 
people  from  fhore  foon  faw  their  fituation,  and  drove  down 
upon  them  in  boats,  with  fuch  weapons  as  the  urgent  oc- 
cafion  offered.  The  two  animals  were  foon  wounded  in 
feveral  places,  and  the  whole  fea  round  was  tinctured  with 
their  blood.  The  whales  made  feveral  attempts  to  efcape  ; 
and  at  laft  the  old  one,  by  its  fuperior  flrength,  forced  over 
the  (hallow  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  though  in 
fafety  herfelf,  fhe  could  not  bear  the  danger  that  awaited 
her  young  one  ; fhe  therefore  rufhed  in  once  more  where 
the  fmaller  animal  was  imprifoned,  and  refolved,  when  fhe 
could  not  protect,  at  leaf!  to  fhare  its  danger.— The  ftory 
ends  with  poetical  juftice;  for  the  tine  coming  in,  brought 
off  both  in  fafety  from  their  enemies,  though  not  with- 
out fuftaining  an  infinite  number  of  wounds  in  every  part. 
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As  to  the  reft,  the  diftin&ive  marks  of  this  tribe  are,  that 
the  number  of  their  fins  never  exceeds  three  ; namely,  two 
pectoral  fins,  and  one  back  fin  ; but  in  fome  forts  the  lafh 
is  wanting.  Thefe  fins  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of  other 
fillies,  which  are  formed  of  ftraight  fpines  : the  fins  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe  are  made  up  of  bones  and  mufcles ; and 
the  fkeleton  of  one  of  their  fins,  very  much  refembles  the 
fkeleton  of  a man’s  hand.  Their  tails  alfo  are  different  from 
thofe  of  all  other  fifh  : they  are  placed  fo  as  to  lie  flat  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  ; while  the  other  kinds  have  them,  as  we 
every  day  fee,  upright  or  edgeways.  This  flat  pofition  of 
the  tail  in  cetaceous  animals,  enables  them  to  force  them- 
felves  fuddenly  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  which 
they  are  continually  conftrarned  to  do. 

Of  thefe  enormous  animals,  fome  are  without  teeth,  and 
properly  called  whales;  others  have  the  teeth  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  are  called,  by  the  French,  cachalots : the 
narwhale  has  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw  : the  dolphin’s  teeth* 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  porpeffe  and  grampus,  are  both  above 
and  below.  Thefe  are  the  marks  that  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
the  kinds  of  this  enormous  tribe  from  each  other ; and  thefe 
fiiall  ferve  to  guide  us,  in  giving  their  hiftory1. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  WHALE,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

If  we  compare  land  animals,  in  refpeft  to  magnitude,  with 
thofe  of  the  deep,  they  will  appear  contemptible  in  the  com- 
petition. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  quadrupeds  once 
exifted  much  larger  than  we  find  them  at  prefent.  From 
the  fkeletons  of  fome  that  have  been  dug  up  at  different 
times,  it  is  evident,  that  there  muff  have  been  terreftrial 
animals  twice  as  large  as  the  elephant ; but  creatures  of 
fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  required  a proportionable  extent 
of  ground  for  fubfiftence,  and,  by  being  rivals  with  men 
for  large  territory,  they  mud  have  been  deftroyed  in  the 
conteft. 
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But  It  is  not  only  upon  man  that  land  has  exerted  his 
power  of  deftroying  the  larger  tribes  of  Animated  Nature, 
he  has  extended  his  efforts  even  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
and  has  cut  off  numbers  of  thefe  enormous  animals  that  had, 
perhaps,  exifted  for  ages.  We  now  no  longer  hear  of  whales 
two  hundred,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which 
we  are  certain  were  often  feen  about  two  centuries  ago. — 
They  have  all  been  deflroyed  by  the  Ikill  of  mankind,  and 
the  fpecies  is  now  dwindled  into  a race  of  diminutive  animals, 
from  thirty  to  about  eighty  feet  long. 

The  northern  feas  were  once  the  region  to  which  the 
greateft  of  thefe  animals  reforted ; but  fo  great  has  been 
the  daughter  of  whales  for  more  than  two  ages,  that  they 
begin  to  grow  thinner  every  day  5 and  thofe  that  are  found 
there,  feem,  from  their  fize,  not  come  to  their  full  dimen- 
fions.  The  greateft  whales  refort  to  places  where  they  have 
the  ieaft  difturbance  : to  thofe  feas  that  are  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  globe,  near  the  fouth  pole.  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  whales  that  are  above  a hun- 
dred and  fixty  feet  long  ; and  perhaps  even  longer  might  be 
found  in  thofe  latitudes  near  the  foiith  pole,  to  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  ventured. 

Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary  fize  of  eighty 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high,  what  an  enormous  animated 
mafs  muft  it  appear  to  the  fpedfcator  ! With  what  amaze- 
ment muft  it  ftrike  him,  to  behold  fo  great  a creature  gam- 
bolling in  the  deep,  with  the  eafe  and  agility  of  the  fmalleft 
animal,  and  making  its  way  with  incredible  fwiftnefs ! 
This  is  a fight  which  is  very  common  to  thofe  who  frequent 
the  northern  or  fouthern  ocean.  Yet  though  this  be  won- 
derful, perhaps  ftill  greater  wonders  are  concealed  in  the 
deep,  which  we  have  not  had  opportunities  of  exploring. 
Thefe  large  animals  are  obliged  to  fhew  themfelves  in  order 
to  take  breath ; but  who  knows  the  fize  of  thofe  that  are 
fitted  to  remain  for  ever  under  water,  and  that  have  been 
increafing  in  magnitude  for  centuries ! To  believe  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  the  fea-ferpent,  or  the  Kraken,  would  be 
credulity ; to  rejedl  the  poffibility  of  their  exiftence,  would 
be  prefumption. 

The.  Whale  is  the  largeft  animal  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  information  ; and  the  various  purpofes  to  which, 
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Vhcn  taken,  Its  different  parts  are  converted,  have  brought 
us  tolerably  acquainted  with  its  hiftory.  Of  the  whale,  pro- 
perly  fo  called,  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  different  kinds  ; 
all  dilfinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  external  figure, 
or  internal  conformation.  The  Great  Greenland  Whale, 
without  a back-fin,  and  black  on  the  back;  the  Iceland 
Whue,  without  a back-fin,  and  whitifh  on  the  back ; the 
New-England  Whale,  with  a hump  on  the  back ; the  Whale 
with  fix  humps  on  the  back;  the  Fin-fifhj  with  a fin  on  the 
back  near  the  tail;  the  Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round- 
lipped Whale.  All  thefe  differ  from  each  other  in  figure, 
as  their  names  obvioufly  imply.  They  differ  alfo  in  their 
manner  of  living ; the  fin-fifh  having  a larger  fwallow  than 
the  reft,  being  more  active,  flender,  and  fierce,  and  living 
chiefly  upon  herrings.  However,  they  are  none  of  them 
very  voracious;  and,  if  compared  to  the  Cachalot,  that 
enormous  tyrant  of  the  deep,  they  appear  harmlefs  and  gen- 
tle. The  hiftory  of  the  reft,  therefore,  may  be  comprifed 
under  that  of  the  Great  Common  Greenland  Whale,  with 
which  we  are  beft  acquainted. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fifh,  for  taking  which 
there  are  fuch  preparations  made  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a large  heavy  animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes 
a third  of  its  bulk.  It  is  ufually  found  from  fixty  to  feventy 
feet  long.  The  fins  on  each  fide  are  from  five  to  eight  feet, 
compofed  of  bones  and  mufcles,  and  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
give  the  great  mafs  of  body  which  they  move,  fpeed  and  ac- 
tivity. The  tail,  which  lies  flat  on  the  water,  is  about 
twenty-four  feet  broad ; and,  when  the  fifh  lies  on  one  fide, 
its  blow  is  tremendous.  The  fkin  is  fmooth  and  black,  and^ 
in  fome  places,  marbled  with  white  and  yellow ; which,  run- 
ning over  the  furface,  has  a very  beautiful  effect.  This  marb- 
ling is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  fins  and  the  tail.  In  the 
figures  which  are  thus  drawn  by  Nature,  fancy  often  forms 
the  pictures  of  trees,  landfcapes,  and  houfes.  In  the  tail  of 
one  that  was  thus  marbled,  Ray  tells  us,  that  the  number 
122  was  figured  very  evenly  and  exa&,  as  if  done  with  a 
pencil. 

The  whale  makes  ufe  only  of  the  tail  to  advance  itfelf  for- 
ward in  the  water.  This  ferves  as  a great  oar  to  pufh  its 
mafs  along ; and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  force  and 
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celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the  ocean.  The  fin# 
are  only  made  ufe  of  for  turning  in  the  water,  and  giving  a1 
direction  to  the  velocity  imprefied  by  the  tail,  ihe  female 
alfo  makes  ufe  of  them,  when  purfued,  to  bear  off  her  young, 
clapping  them  on  her  back,  and  fupporting  them  by  the  fins 
en  each  fide  from  falling.’ 

The  outward  or  fcarf  fkin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker  than 
parchment ; but  this  removed,  the  real  fkin  appears,  of 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies1 
beneath ; this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs 
and  is,  when  the  fiflr  is  in  health,  of  a beautiful  yellow. 
The  mufcles  lie  beneath  ; and  thefe,  like  the  fiefh  of  qua- 
drupeds, are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long,  which 
fa  near  one  third  of  the  animal’s  whole  length ; and  the 
upper  jaw  is  furnifhed  with  barbs,  that  lie,  like  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  the  greateft  in  the  middle,  and  the  fmalleft  to  the 
fides.  Thefe  compofe  the  whalebone  ; the  longeft  fpars  of 
which  are  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  eighteen  feet:  the 
fhorteft,  being  of  nO  value,  arc  thrown  away.  The  tongue' 
is  almoft  immovably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  feeming  one 
great  lump  of  fat ; and,  in  fa&,  it  fills  feveral  hogfheads  with 
blubber.  The  eyes  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox  ; and 
when  the  cryft^line  humour  is  diiedy  it  does  not  appear 
forger  than  a pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the 
Head,  being  the  mod  convenient  fituation  for  enabling  them 
to  fee  both  before  and  behind ; as  alfo  to  fee  over  them, 
where  their  food  is  principally  found.  They  are  guarded 
by  eye-lids  and  eye-lafhes,  as  in  quadrupeds ; and  they  feenv 
to  be  very  lharp-fighted. 

Nor  is  their  fenfe  of  hearing  in  lefs  perfe£tion  ; for  they 
are  warned  at  great  diftances,  of  any  danger  preparing  againft 
them.  It  would  feem  as  if  Nature  had  defignedly  given 
them  thefe  advantages,  as  they  multiply  little,  in  order  to 
continue  their  kind.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  external 
organ  of  hearing  is  not  perceptible,  for  this  might^only  em- 
barrafs  them  in  their  natural  element;  but  as  foon  as  the 
thin  fcarf-fkin  above-mentioned  is  removed,  a black  fpot  is 
difeovered  behind  the  eye,  and  under  that  is  the  auditory 
canal,  that  leads  to  a regular  apparatus  for  hearing.  In 
fhort,  the  animal  hears  the  fmalleft  founds  at  very  great 
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tiiftances,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is  fpouting  water; 
which  is  the  time  that  the  fifhers  approach  to  ftrike  it. 

Thefe  fpout-holes  or  noftrils,  in  all  the  cetaceous  tribe, 
have  been  already  defcribed  : in  this  whale  they  are  two  ; 
one  on  each  fide  the  head  before  the  eyes,  and  crooked, 
fomewhat  like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a violin.  From 
thefe  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very  fiercely,  and 
with  fuch  a noife  that  it  roars  like  a hollow  wind,  and  may 
be  heard  at  three  miles  diftance.  When  wounded,  it  then 
blows  more  fiercely  than  ever,  fo  that  it  founds  like  the  roar- 
ing of  the  fea  in  a great  ftorm* 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  fubftance  called 
whalebone,  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  and 
is  very  different  from  the  real  bones  of  the  whale.  The 
real  bones  are  hard,  like  Uiofe  of  great  land  animals,  are  very 
porous,  and  filled  with  marrow.  Two  great  ftrong  bones 
fuftain  the  under  lip,  lying  againft  each  other  in  the  fhape 
of  a half-moon  : fome  of  thefe  are  twenty  feet  long ; they 
are  feen  in  feveral  gardens  fet  up  againft  each  other,  and 
are  ufually  miftaken  for  the  ribs  of  this  animal. 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure  of  this  great 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  the  precife  anatomy  of  which  has  not 
been  yet  afcertained.  In  thofe  places  where  they  are  caught 
in  greateft  abundance,  the  faiiors  are  not  very  curious  as°to 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  vifcera ; and  few  anatomifts  care  to  un- 
dertake a talk,  where  the  operator,  inftead  of  feparating  with 
a lancet,  muft  cut  his  way  with  an  ax.  It  is  as  yet  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  the  male,  that  in  moft  points  internally 
refembies  a quadruped,  may  not  have  one  great  bowel  fitted 
entirely  for  the  reception  of  air,  to  fupply  it,  when  con- 
ftrained  to  keep  longer  than  ufual  at>  the  bottom.  The  fai- 
iors univerfally  affirm  that  it  has ; and  philofophers  have 
nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  to  oppofe  to  their  general 
affertions. 

As  thefe  animals  refemble  quadrupeds  in  conformation, 
fo  they  bear  a ftrong  refemblance  in  fome  of  their  appetites 
and  manners.  The  female  joins  with  the  male,  as  it  is  aflerted, 
mre  humanoy  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the  accedes  of  de- 
fire. 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  whatever  wc  are  told 
of  even  the  conftancy  of  birds.  Some  fifhers,  as  Anderfon 
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informs  us,  having  druck  one  of  two  whales,  a male  and  3 
female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the  wounded  fifh 
made  a long  and  a terrible  refiftance  : it  druck  down  a boat 
with  three  men  in  it,  with  a Tingle  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which 
all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  dill  attended  its  compa- 
nion, and  lent  it  every  adiftance  y tiH‘,  at  lad,  the  fifh  that 
was  ftruck,  funk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds  ; while  its 
faithful  affociate,  difdaining  to  furvive  the  lofs,  with  great 
bellowing,  ftretclied  itfelf  upon  the  dead  fifh,  and  ftiared  its 
fate; 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  tern  months,  and  is 
then  fatter  than  ufual,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of 
bringing  forth.  It  is  faid  that  the  embryo,  when  ftrft  per- 
ceptible,' is  about  feventeen  inches  long,  and  white  ; but  the 
Cub;  when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten  feet  long.  She 
generally  produces  one  young  one,  and  never  above  two. 
When  (he  fuckles  her  young,  fire  throws  herfelf  on  one  fide 
on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  young  one  attaches  itfelf 
to  the  teat.  The  breads  are  two,  generally  hid  within  the 
belly;  but  die  can  produce  them  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  ftand 
forward  a foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet;  and  the  teats  are  like 
thofe  of  a cow.  In  fome,  the  breads  are  white  ; in  others 
fpeckled  ; in  all,  filled  with  a large  quantity  of  milk,  refem- 
bling  that  of  land  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernefs  of  the  female  for  her 
offspring  ; (he  carries  it  with  her  wherever  fne  goes,  and, 
when  harded  purfued,-  keeps  it  fupported  between  her  finsv 
Even  when  wounded,  (he  dill  clafps  her  young  one ; and 
when  die  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  takes  it  to  the  bottom  y 
but  rifes  fooner  than  ufual,  to  give  it  breath  again. 

The  young  ones  continue  at  the  bread  for  a year  ; during 
which  rime,  they  are  called  by  the  failors ,Jhort-heads.  They 
are  then  extremely  fat,  and  yield  above  fifty  barrels  of 
blubber.  The  mother,  at  the  fame  time,  is  equally  lean  and 
emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they  are  called  Jluntst 
as  they  do  not  thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting  the 
bread  : they  then  fcarce  yield  above  twenty,  or  twenty-four, 
barrels  of  blubber  : from  that  time  forward,  they  are  called 
Jkuli-fiJh , and  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 

Every  fpecies  of  whale  propagates  only  with  thofe  of  its 
®\vn  kind,  and  does  not  at  all  mingle  with  the  reft : how* 
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pver,  "they  are  generally  feen  in  fhoals,  of  different  kinds  to- 
gether, and  make  their  migrations  in  large  companies,  from 
one  ocean  to  another.  They  are  a gregarious  animal, 
which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  defence  againft  the  in- 
vafions  of  fmaller,  but  more  powerful,  fifhes.  It  feems  aflo- 
nifhing,  therefore,  how  a fhoal  of  thefe  enormous  animals 
find  fubfifrenpe  together,  when  it  would  feem  that  the  Ap- 
plying even  one  with  food  would  require  greater  plenty  than 
the  ocean  could  furnifh.  To  increafe  our  wonder,  we  not 
only  fee  them  herding  together,  but  ufually  find  them  fatter 
than  any  otner  animals  of  whatfoever  element.  We  like- 
wife  know  that  they  cannot  .fwallow  large  fifhes,  as  their 
throat  is  fo  narrow,  that  an  animal  larger  than  a herring 
could  not  enter.  How  then  do  they  fubfifl  and  grow  fo 
fat  ? — A fmall  infedl,  which  is  feen  floating  in  thofe  feas, 
and  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  Medufa,  is  fufficient  for  this 
fupply.  Thefe  infedts  are  black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a fmall 
bean,  and  are  fometimes  feen  floating  in  clufters  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  They  are  of  a round  form,  like  fnails  in 
a box,  but  they  have  wings,  which  are  fo  tender,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  touch  them  without  breaking.  Thefe  ferve 
rather  for  fwimming  than  flying ; and  the  little  animal  is 
called  by  the  Icelanders,  the  W altifchoas,  which  figuifies  the 
whale’s  provender.  They  have  the  tafte  of  raw  mufcles, 
and  have  the  fmell  of  burnt  fugar.  Thefe  are  the  food  of 
the  whale,  which  it  is  feen  to  draw  up  in  great  numbers 
with  its  huge  jaws,  and  to  bruife  between  its  barbs,  which, 
are  always  found  with  feveral  of  thefe  flicking  among 
them. 

This  is  the  fimple  food  of  the  great  Greenland  whale  5 it 
purfues  no  other  animal,  leads  an  inoffenfive  life  in  its  ele- 
ment, and  is  harmlefs  in  proportion  to  its  flrength  to  do 
mifehief.  There  feems  to  be  an  analogy  between  its  man- 
ners and  thofe  of  the  elephant.  They  are  both  the  ftrongefl 
and  the  largeft  animals  in  their  refpective  elements  ; neither 
offerinjury,  but  are  terrible  when  provoked  to  refentment. 
The  fin-fifh  indeed,  in  fome  meafure,  differs  from  the  great 
whale  in  this  particular,  as  it  fubfifls  chiefly  upon  herrings, 
great  fhoals  of  which  it  is  often  feen  driving  before  it.  Yet 
even  the  fwallow  of  this  fifh  is  not  very  large,  if  compared 
A the  cachalot  tribe  5 and  its  ravages  are  but  fpprts  in  corr^ 
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parifon.  The  flomach  and  inteflines  of  all  thefe  animals, 
when  opened,  feldom  have  any  thing  in  them,  except  a foft 
un&uous  fubflance  of  a brownifh  colour  ; and  their  excre- 
ments are  of  a fhining  red. 

As  the  whale  is  an  inoffenfive  animal,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  it  has  many  enemies,  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  its  difpofition,  and  inaptitude  for  combat.  There  is  a 
fmall  animal,  of  the  fhell-fifh  kind,  called  the  Whale-loufey 
that  flicks  to  its  body,  as  we  fee  fhells  flicking  to  the  foul 
bottom  of  a fhip.  This  infnuates  itfelf  chiefly  under  the 
fins;  and  whatever  efforts  the  great  animal  makes,  it  flill 
keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon,  the  fat,  which  it  is  provided 
with  inflruments  to  arrive  at. 

The  fword-fifh,  however,  is  the  whale’s  moll  terrible 
enemy.  u At  the  fight  of  this  little  animal,”  fays  Anderfon, 
e<  the  whale  feems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ; 
leaping  from  the  water  as  if  with  affright : wherever  it  ap-. 
pears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a distance,  and  flies  from  it 
in  the  oppofite  diredlion.  I have  been  myfelf,”  continues 
he,  " a fpe£lator  of  their  terrible  encounter.  The  whale 
has  no  inflrument  of  defence  except  the  tail;  with  that  it 
endeavours  to  flri'ke  the  enemy ; and  a fingle  blow  taking 
place,  would  efffc£lif$ly  deflrov  its  adverfary  : but  the  fword- 
fifii  is  as  aclive  as  the  other  is  flrong,  and  eafily  avoids  the 
flroke  ; then  bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great 
fubjacent  enemy,  and  endeavours  not  to  pierce  with  its 
pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  it  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  fea 
all  about  is  foon  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding  from  the 
wounds  of  the  whale : while  the  enormous  animal  vainly 
endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and  ftrikes  with  its  tail 
againfl  the  furface  of  the  water,  making  a report  at  each 
blow  louder  than  the  noife  of  a cannon.” 

There  is  flill  another  and  more  powerful  enemy  called,  by 
the  fifhermen  of  Ncw-England,  the  Killer.  This  is  itfelf  a 
cetaceous  animal,  armed  with  flrong  and  powerful  teeth. 
A number  of  thefe  are  faid  to  furround  the  whale,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dogs  get  round  a bull.  Some  attack  it  with  their 
teeth  behind ; others  attempt  it  before  ; until,  at  lafl,  the 
great  animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue  is  faid  to  be  the 
only  part  they  devour  when  they  have  made  it  their  prey. 
They  are  faid  to  be  of  fuch  great  ftrength,  that  one  of  them 
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iflonc  was  known  to  flop  a dead  whale  that  feveral  boats 
.were  towing  along,  and  drag  it  from  among  them  to  the 
bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  thefe  enormous  fifhes,  man  is 
.the  greateft : he  alone  deftroys  more  in  a year  than  the  reft 
in  an  age,  and  actually  has  thinned  their  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  fought.  The  great 
refort  of  thefe  animals,  was  found  to  be  on  the  inhofpitable 
fhores  of  Spitsbergen  j where  the  diftance  of  the  voyage, 
the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  the  terrors  of  the  icy  fea,  and, 
itill  more,  their  own  formidable  bulk,  might  have  been  ex- 
pe£ted  to  protect  them  from  human  injury.  But  all  thefe 
were  but  flight  barriers  againft  man’s  arts,  his  courage,  and 
his  neceflities.  The  European  {hips,  foon  after  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  found  the  way  into  thofe  feas  ; and  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Bif- 
cayneers  were  in  pofleflion  of  a very  confiderable  trade  to  the 
coafls  of  Greenland.  The  Dutch  and  the  Engiilh  followed 
them  thither,  and  foon  took  that  branch  of  commerce  out 
,of  their  hands.  The  Engiilh  commenced  the  bufmefs  about 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  3 and  the  town  of 
Hull  had  the  honour  of  firft  attempting  that  profitable 
.branch  of  trade.  But,  at  prefent,  it  feems  upon  the  de- 
cline, as  the  quantity  of  fifh  are  fo  greatly  reduced,  by  the 
.confiant  capture  for  fuch  a yaft  length  of  time.  It  is  now 
Jaid,  that  the  Albers,  from  a defedl  of  whales,  apply  thenv> 
felves  to  the  feal-lifhery  ; yet,  as  thefe  animals  are  extremely 
timorous,  they  will  foon  be  induced  to  quit  thofe  {bores, 
where  they  meet  fuch  frequent  difturbance  and  danger. 
The  poor  natives  of  Greenland  themfeives,  who  ufed  to  feed 
upon  the  whale,  are  diminifh-ing,  in  proportion  as  their 
fuftenance  is  removed  ; and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  revolu« 
tion  of  a few  years  will  fee  that  extenfive  coaft  totally  de- 
ferted  by  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  already  nearly  deferred  by 
the  whales. 

The  art  of  taking  whales,  like  molt  others,  is  much  im- 
proved by  time,  and  differs  in  many  refpe&s  from  that 
practifed  by  the  Bifcayneers,  when  they  firft  frequented  the 
jcy  fea.  But  as  the  defeription  of  their  methods  is  the  leaijb 
complicated,  and  confequently  the  eafieft  underftood,  it  wil*. 
be  belt  fuited  to  cur  purpofe. 
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For  this  navigation,  the  Bifeayneers,  in  favourable  fea- 
fons,  fitted  out  thirty  {hips,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
each,  with  fifty  choice  men  a piece  and  a few  boys.  Thefe 
were  ftored  with  fix  month’s  provifion  ; and  each  {hip  had 
its  boats,  which  were  to  be  ferviceable  when  come  to  the 
place  of  duty.  When  arrived  at  the  part  where  the  whales 
are  expe&ed  to  pafs  to  the  fouthward,  they  always  keep  their 
fails  fet,  and  a l'ailor  is  placed  at  the  maft-head,  to  give  in- 
formation when  he  fpies  a whale.  As  foon  as  he  difcovers 
one,  the  whole  crew  are  inftantly  in  employment : they  fit- 
out  their  boats,  and  row  away  to  where  the  whale  was  feen. 
The  harpooner,  who  is  to  ftrike  the  fifh,  ftands  at  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  with  an  harpoon  or  javelin  in  his  hand,  five  or 
fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  fteel  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow, 
of  a triangular  {hape.  As  this  perfon’s  place  is  that  of  the 
greateft  dexterity,  fo  alfo  it  is  the  greateft  danger : the  whale 
fometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a blow  of  its  tail,  and 
fometimes  drives  againft  it  with  fury.  In  general,  however, 
the  animal  feems  to  fleep  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ; while 
the  boat  approaching,  the  harpooner  ftands  aloft,  and  with 
his  harpoon  tied  to  a cord  of  feveral  hundred  fathoms  length, 
darts  it  into  the  animal,  and  then  rows  as  fall  as  poflible 
away.  It  is  fome  time  before  the  whale  feems  to  feel  the 
blow ; the  inftrument  has  ufually  pierced  no  deeper  than 
the  fat,  and  that  being  infenfible,  the  animal  continues  for 
a while  motionlefs ; but  foon  rouzed  from  its  feeming  le- 
thargy, as  the  fhaft  continues  to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mufcular  flefh,  it  flies  off  with  amazing  rapidity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  harpoon  {ticks  in  its  fide,  while  the 
rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in  the  boat,  and  runs  upon  a 
fwivel,  lengthens  as  the  whale  recedes,  but  ftill  {hews  the 
part  of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated.  The-  cord  is 
coiled  up  with  great  care  ; for  fnch  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  runs  off,  that  if  it  was  but  the  leaft  checked,  as 
it  yields  with  the  animal’s  retreat,  it  would  infallibly  over- 
fet  the  boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to  the  bottom.  It 
fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
runs  over  the  fwivel  at  the  edge  of  the  boat,  heats  it, 
and  it  would  infallibly  take  fire,  did  not  a man  ftand  conti- 
nually with  a wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool  the  fwivel  as 
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the  cord  runs.  The  whale  having  dived  to  a confiderable 
depth,  remains  at  the  bottom,  fometimes  for  near  half  art' 
hour,  with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then  rifes  to  take 
breath,  expedting  the  danger  over  : but  the  inftant  it  ap- 
pears, they  are  all  with  their  boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
fling  their  harpoons  into  its  body : the  animal  again  dives 
and  again  rifes,  while  they  repeat  their  blows.  The  {hip 
follows  in  full  fail,  like  all  the  reft,  never  lofing  fight  of  the 
boats,  and  ready  to  lend  them  affi fiance  ; the  whole  ocean 
feems  dyed  in  blood.  Thus  they  renew  their  attack,  till  the 
whale  begins  to  be  quite  enfeebled  and  fpent,  when  they 
plunge  their  longer  fpears  into  various  parts  of  its  body,  and 
the  enormous  animal  expires.  When  it  is  dead,  to  prevent 
it  from  finking,  they  tie  it  with  a ftrong  iron  chain  to  the 
boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry  it  home  in 
that  manner,  or  extradt  the  oil  from  the  blubber  on  fhip- 
board. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  fifh  were  taken  in  the 
beginning  ; but  fucceeding  arts  have  improved  the  method* 
and  the  harpoon  is  now  thrown  by  ; a machine  being  ufed 
which  inflidfs  a deeper  wound,  and  ftrikes  the  animal  with 
much  greater  certainty : there  are  better  methods  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil,  and  proper  machines  for  cutting  the  animat 
up,  than  were  ufed  in  the  early  fifheries.  But  as  an  account 
of  this  belongs  to  the  Hiftory  of  Art,  and  not  of  Nature, 
we  muft  be  contented,  with  obferving,  that  feveral  parts  of 
this  animal,  and  all  but  the  inteftines  and  the  bones,  are 
turned  to  very  good  account  *,  not  only  the  oil,  but  the 
greaves  from  which  it  is  feparated.  The  barbs  alfo  were  a* 
article  of  great  profit ; but  have  funk  in  their  price  fince 
women  no  longer  ufe  them  to  fwell  out  their  petticoats  with 
whale-bcne.  The  flelh  of  this  animal  is  alfo  a dainty  to 
fome  nations,  and  even  the  French  feamen  are  now  and  then 
found  to  drefs  and  ufe  it  as  their  ordinary  diet  at  fea.  It  is 
laid,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  failors,  to  be  hard  and  ill- 
tafted  ; but  the  French  affert  the  contrary ; and  the  favages  of 
Greenland,  as  well  as  thofe  near  the  fouth  pole,  are  fond  of 
it  to  diftradtion.  They  eat  the  fiefli  and  drink  the  oil,  which 
is  a firft-rate  delicacy.  The  finding  a dead  whale  is  an  ad- 
venture confidered  among,  the  fortunate  circumftances  of 
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their  wretched  lives.  They  make  their  abode  befklc  it ; and 
feldom  remove  till  they  have  left  nothing  but  the  boqes. 

Jacobfon,  whom  we  quoted  before  in  the  Hiftory  of  Birds, 
where  he  defcribes  his  countrymen  of  the  ifland  of  Feroe  as 
living  a part  of  the  year  upon  jfalted  gulls,  tells  us  alfo,  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  fa] ted  whale’s  fjefh.  The  fat  of  the 
head  they  feafon  with  bay  fait,,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry 
in  the  chimney.  He  thinks  it  taftes  as  well  as  fat  bacon, 
and  the  lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  in- 
ferior to  beef.  I fancy  poor  Jacobfon  would  make  but  an  in- 
different taller  at  one  of  our  city  fealls  I 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  NARWHALE. 

From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we  come  to  fuch 
as  have  them  in  the  upper  jaw  only  ; and  in  this  clafs  there 
ds  found  but  one,  the  Narwhale,  or  Sea-unicorn.  This  filh 
• is  not  fo  large  as  the.  whale,  not  being  above  fixty  feet  long. 
Its  body  is  flenderer  than  that  of  the  whale,  and  its  fat  not 
in  fo  great  abundance.  But  this  great  animal  is  fufiicicntly 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  of  the  deep  by  its  tooth  or 
teeth,  which  Hand  pointing  directly  forward  from  the  up- 
per jaw,  and  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  In  all 
the  variety  of  weapons  with  which  Nature  has  armed  her 
various  tribes,  there  is  not  one  fo  large  or  fo  formidable  as 
•this.  This  terrible  weapon  is  generally  found  fingle,  and 
feme  are  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  furnilhed  but  with 
one  by  Nature ; but  there  is  at  prefent  the  fkull  of  a nar- 
whale at  the  Stadthoufe  at  Amlterdam,  with  two  teeth; 
.which  plainly  proves  that  in  fome  animals,  at  leafl,  this  in- 
flrumcnt  is  double.  It  is  even  a doubt  whether  it  may  not 
be  fo  in  all ; and  that  the  nar whale’s  wanting  a tooth  is  only 
an  accident  which  it  has  met  with  in  the  encounters  it  is 
obliged  daily  to  be  engaged  in.  Yet  it  mud  be  owned  of 
thefe  that  are  taken  only  with  one  tooth,  there  feems  no 
focket  nor  no  remains  of  any  other  upon  the  oppofite  fide 
pf  the  jaw,  but  all  is  plain  and  even.  However  this  be* 
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the  tooth,  or  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  call  it,  the  horn  of  the 
narwhale  is  the  moft  terrible  of  all  natural  inftruments  cf 
deftru&ion.  It  is  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fmall  of  a man’s  leg,  wreathed  in  the  manner 
we  fometimes  fee  twifted  bars  of  iron  *,  it  tapers  to  a {harp 
point ; and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than  ivory.  It  is 
generally  feen  to  fpring  from  the  left  fide  of  the  head 
dire&ly  forward  in  a ftraight  line  with  the  body ; and  its 
root  enters  into  the  focket  above  a foot  and  a half.  In  a 
fkull  to  be  feen  at  Hamburgh  there  are  two  teeth,  which 
are  each  above  feven  feet  long,  and  are  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. When  the  animal  po  He  fled  of  thefe  formida- 
ble weapons  is  urged  to  employ  them,  it  drives  diredlly  for- 
ward againft  the  enemy  with  its  teeth,  that,  like  protended 
fpears,  pierce  whatever  ftands  before  them. 

The  extreme  length  of  thefe  inftruments  have  induced 
fome  to  confider  them  rather  as  horns  than  teeth  ; but  they 
in  every  refpect  refemble  the  tufics  of  the  boar  and  the  ele- 
phant They  grow,  as  in  them,  from  fockets  in  the  upper 
jau  ; they  have  the  folidity  of  the  hardeft  bone,  and  far  fur- 
pafs  ivory  in  all  its  qualities.  The  fame  error  has  led  others 
to  fuppofe,  that  as  among  quadrupeds  the  female  was  often 
found  without  horns,  lb  thefe  inftruments  of  defence  were 
pnly  to  be  found  in  the  male  ; but  this  has  been  more  than 
once  refuted  by  actual  experience  *,  both,  fexes  are  found 
armed  in  this  manner ; the  horn  is  fometimes  found  wreathed 
and  fometimes  fmooth  ; fometimes  a little  bent  and  fome- 
times ftraight ; but  always  ftrong,  deeply  fixed,  and  fharply 
pointed. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  ail  thefe  appointments  for  combat, 
thefe  long  and  pointed  tufks,  amazing  ftrength,  and  un- 
matchable  celerity,  the  narwhale  is  one  of  the  moft  harmlefs 
and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  feen  conftantly 
and  inofteniively  fporting  among  the  other  great  monfters  of 
the  deep,  no  way  attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleafed  in 
their  company.  .The  Greenlanders  call  the  narwhale  the 
fore-runner  of  the  whale  ; for  wherever  it  is  feen,  the  whale 
is  Ihortly  after  fure  to  follow.  This  may  arife  as  well  from 
the  natural  paflion  for  fociety  in  thefe  animals,  as  from  both 
living  upon  the  fame  food,  which  are  the  infects  deferibed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Thefe  powerful  fifties  make  war 
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fjpon  no  other  living  creature  ; and,  though  furnifhed  with 
•inftruments  to  fpread  general  deflru&ion,  are  as  innocent 
and  as  peaceful  as  a drove  of  oxen*  Nay,  fo  regardlefs  arc 
they  of  their  own  weapons,  and  fo  utterly  unmindful  to  keep 
them  in  repair  for  engagement,  that  they  are  conftantly  feen 
-covered  over  with  weeds,  {lough,  and  all  the  filth  of  the 
4fea  ; they  feem  rather  confidered  as  an  impediment  than  a 
defence. 

The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  narwhale  and  the 
great  whale  are  entirely  fimilar  ; they  both  alike  want  teeth 
for  chewing,  and  are  obliged  to  live  upon  infefts  they  both 
are  peaceable  and  harmlefs,  and  always  rather  fly  than  feek 
the  combat.  The  narwhale,  however,  has  a much  narrower 
gape  than  the  great  whale,  and,  therefore,  does  not  want  the 
ufe  of  barbs  to  keep  in  its  food  when  once  fucked  into  the 
mouth,  it  is  alfo  much  fwifter,  and  would  never  be  taken 
by  the  fifherrnan  but  for  thofe  very  tufks  which  at  firft 
appear  to  be  its  principal  defence.  Thefe  animals,  as  was 
laid,  being  fond  of  living  together,  are  always  feen  in  herds 
of  feveral  at  a time  ■;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they 
crowd  together  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  mutually  em- 
barrafled  by  their  tufks.  By  thefe  they  are  often  locked  to- 
gether, and  are  prevented  from  finking  to  the  bottom.  It 
it  feldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the  fifhermen  make  fure 
of  one  or  two  of  the  hindmoft,  which  very  well  reward 
their  trouble. 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumflance  of  the  teeth, 
therefore,  that  this  fifh  demands  a diitin&  hiftory  ; and  fuch 
has  been  the  curioflty  of  mankind,  and  their  defire  to  pro- 
cure them,  that  a century  ago  they  were  confidered  as  the 
greateft  rarity  in  the  world.  At  that  time  the  art  of  catching 
whales  was  not  known  ; and  mankind  faw  few,  except  fuch 
as  were  ftranded  on  the  coafts  by  accident.  The  tooth  of 
the  narwhale,  therefore,  wa$  afcribed  to  a very  different  ani- 
mal from  that  which  really  bore  it.  Among  other  foflil 
fubftances  they  were  fometimes  dug  up^  and  the  narwhale 
being  utterly  unknown,  naturalifts  foon  found  a terreftrial 
owner.  They  were  thought  to  be  the  horns  of  unicorns,  an 
animal  defcribed  by  Pliny  as  refembliug  a horfe,  and  with 
one  flraight  horn  darting  forward  from  the  middle  of  its 
forehead.  Thefe  teeth  were,  therefore,  confidered  as  a 
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ftrong  fceftifnony  in  favour  of  that  hiftorian’s  veracity,  and 
were  {hewn  among  the  moft  precious  remains  of  Antiquity. 
Even  for  fome  time  after  the  nar  whale  was  known,  the  de- 
ceit was  continued,  as  thofe  who  were  pofieffed  of  a tooth 
fold  it  to  great  advantage.  But  at  prefent  they  are  too  well 
known  to  deceive  any,  and  are  only  (hewn  for  what  they 
really  are ; their  curiofity  increafiug  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  and  their  fize. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  CACHALOT  AND  ITS  VARIETIES, 

THE  Cachalot,  which  has  generally  gone  under  the  nams 
of  the  fpermaceti-whale,  till  Mr.  Pennant  very  properly 
made  the  diftin&ion,  by  borrowing  its  name  from  the 
French,  has  feveral  teeth  in  the  under-jaw,  but  none  in  the 
upper.  As  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  diftin£Hons  among 
whales,  fo  alfo  there  are  the  fame  number  of  diftin&ions  in 
the  tribe  we  ate  defcribing  The  cachalot  with  two  fins  and 
a black  back ; the  cachalot  with  two  fins  and  a whitifii  back  ; 
that  with  a fpout  in  the  neck;  that  with  a fpout  in  the  fnout ; 
that  with  three  fins  and  {harp  pointed  teeth ; that  with  three 
fins  and  (harp  edged  teeth ; and,  laftly,  the  cachalot  with 
three  fins  and  flatted  teeth. 

This  tribe  is  not  of  fuch  enormous  fize  as  the  whale,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  not  being  above  fixty  feet  long,  and  fixteen 
feet  high.  In  confequence  of  their  being  more  (lender,  they 
are  much  more  ‘a£Hve  than  the  common  whale  ; they  remain 
a longer  time  at  the  bottom  ; and  afford  a fmaller  quantity 
of  oil.  As  in  the  common  whale  the  head  was  feen  to  make 
a third  part  of  its  bulk,  fo  in  this  fpecies  the  head  is  fo  large 
as  to  make  one  half  of  the  whole.  The  tongue  of  this  ani- 
mal is  fmall,  but  the  throat  is  very  formidable ; and  with 
very  great  eafe  it  could  fwallow  an  ox.  In  the  ftomach  of 
the  whale  fcarce  any  thing  is  to  be  found  ; but  in  that  of 
the  cachalot  there  are  loads  of  fifii  of  different  kinds  ; fome 
whole,  fome  half-digefted,  fome  fmall,  and  others  eight  or 
nine  feet  long.  The  cachalot  is,  therefore,  as  deftru&ivc 
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among  leffer  iifhes  as  the  whale  is  harmlefs ; and  can  at  on<* 
gulp  fwallow  a fhoal  of  fifhes  down  its  enormous  gullet.— 
Linnseus  tells  us  that  this  filh  purfues  and  terrifies  the  dol- 
phins and  porpeffes  fo  much,  as  often  to  drive  them  otl 
Ihore. 

But,  how  formidable  foever  this  fiffi  may  be  to  its  fellows 
of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  the  mod  valuable,  and  the  mod  fought 
after  by  man,  as  it  contains  two  very  precious  drugsj  fperma- 
qeti  and  ambergris.  The  ufe  of  thefe*  either  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  luxury  or  medicine,  is  fo  univerfal,  that  the  capture 
of  this  animal  that  alone  fupplies  them,  turns  out  to  very 
great  advantage,  particularly  fince  the  art  has  been  found 
out  of  converting  all  the  oil  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
brain,  into  that  fubdance  called  fpermaceti. 

This  fubdance,  as  it  is  naturally  formed,  is  found  in  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no  other  than  the  brain.  The 
outward  Ikin  of  the  head  being  taken  off,  a covering  of  fat 
offers  about  three  inches  thick  ; and,  under  that,  indead  of 
a bony  fkull,  the  animal  has  only  another  thick  Ikin  that 
ferves  for  a covering  and  defence  of  the  brain.  The  fird 
cavity,  or  chamber  of  the  brain,  is  filled  with  that  fperma- 
ceti which  is  fuppofed  of  the  greated  purity  and  highed  va- 
lue. From  this  cavity  there  is  generally  drawn  about  feven 
barrels  of  the  cleared  fpermaceti,  that,  thrown  upon  water, 
coagulates  like  cheefe.  Below  this  there  is  another  cham- 
ber juft  over  the  gullet,  which  is  about  feven  feet  high  ; and 
this  alfo  contains  the  drug,  but  of  lefs  value.  It  is  didributed 
in  this  cavity  like  / honey  in  a hive,  in  fmall  cells,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a membrane  like  the  inner -Ikin  of  an 
egg.  In  proportion  as  the  oily  fubdance  is  di*awn  away 
from  this  part  it  fills  anew  from  every  part  of  the  body  *,  and 
from  this  is  generally  obtained  about  nine  barrels  of  oil.— 
Befides  this  the  fpinal-marrow,  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh,  and  reaches  all  along  the  back-bone  to  the 
tail,  where  it  is  not  thicker  than  one’s  finger,  affords  no  in- 
eonfiderable  quantity. 

This  fubdance,  which  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  many 
medicines,  rather  to  give  them  confidence  than  efficacy,  was 
at  fird  fold  at  a very  high  price,  both  from  the  many  virtues 
afcribed  to  it  and  the  fmall  quantity  that  the  cachalot  was 
capable  of  fuppiying  ; at  prefent,  the  price  is  greatly  fallen  S 
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hr  ft,  becaufe  its  efficacy  in  medicine  is  found  to  be  very 
fmall ; and  again,  becaufe  the  whole  oil  of  the  fifti  is  very 
eafily  convertible  into  fpermaceti.  This  is  performed  by 
boiling’  it  with  a lea  of  pot-afn,  and  hardening  it  in  the  man- 
ner of  foap.  Gandies  are  now  made  of  it,  which  are  fubfti- 
tuted  for  wax,  and  fold  much  cheaper  y fo  that  we  need  not 
fear  having  our  fpermaceti  adulterated  in  the  manner  fome 
medical  books  caution  us  to  beware  of  for  they  carefully 
guard  us  againft  having  our  fpermaceti  adulterated  with  vir- 
gin’s wax. 

As  to  the  ambergris  which  is  fometimes  found  in  this 
whale,  it  was  long  confidered  as  a fubftance  found  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  fea ; but  time,  that  reveals  the  fecrets 
of  the  mercenary,  has  difcovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to 
this  animal.  The  name,  which  has  been  improperly  given 
to  the  former  fubftanc,  feems  more  juftly  to  belong  to  this  ; 
for  the  ambergris  is  found  in  the  place  where  the  feminal 
veflels  are  ufually  fituated  in  other  animals.  It  is  found  in 
a bag  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps  from  one  to 
twenty  pounds  weight,  floating  in  a fluid  rather  thinner  than 
oil,  and  of  a yellowiffi  colour.  There  are  never  feen  more 
than  four  at  a time  in  one  of  thefe  bags  j and  that  which 
weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which  was  the  largeft  ever 
feen,  was  found  Angle.  Thefe  balls  of  ambergris  are  not 
found  in  all  fifties  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldeft:  and 
ftrongefi.  The  ufes  of  this  medicine  for  the  purpofes  of 
luxury  and  as  a perfume  are  well  known  ; though  upon  fomc 
fubjects  ignorance  is  preferable  to  information. 

i 


CHAP.  VI. 

©F  THE  DOLPHIN,  THE  GRAMPUS,  AND  THE  PORPESSE* 
WITH  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

-A  LL  thefe  fifti  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  the 
lower  jaw,  and  are  much  lefs  than  the  wffiale.  The  Gram- 
pus, which  is  the  largell,  never  exceeds  twenty  feet.  It  may 
alfo  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  flatnefs  of  its  head,  which  refem- 
bles  a boat  turned  upfide  down.  The  Porpefie  refembles  the 
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grampus  in  mofl  tilings  except  the  fnout,  which  is  not  kbovc 
eight  feet  long  ; its  fnout  alfo  more  refembles  that  of  a hog; 
The  Dolphin  has  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  porpefie,  ex- 
cept that  its  fnout  is  longer  and  more  pointed.  They  have 
all  fins  on  the  back ; they  all  have  heads  very  large,  like  the 
reft  of  the  whale-kina  5 and  refemble  each  other  in  their 
appetites,  their  manners,  and  conformations  ; being  equally 
voracious,  active,  and  roving; 

The  great  agility  of  thefe  animals  prevents  their  often 
being  taken.  They  feldom  remain  a moment  above  water ; 
fometimes,  indeed,  their  too  eager  purfuits  expofe  them  to 
danger  5 and  a flioal  of  herrings  often  allures  them  out  of 
their  depth.  In  fuch  a cafe,-  the  hungry  animal  continues 
to  flounder  in  the  {hallows  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till 
the  retiring  tide  feafonably  comes  to  its  relief.  But  all  this 
tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lefs  fwift  than 
definitive.  No  fifn  could  efcape  them,  but  from  the 
awkward  pofition  of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a man- 
ner under  the  head : yet,  even  with  thefe  difadvantages,  their 
depredations  are  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  juftly  fiyled 
the  plunderers  of  the  deep. 

What  could  induce  the  ancients  to  a predile&ion  in  favour 
of  thefe  animals,  particularly  the  dolphin,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
accotmt  for.  Hiftorians  and  philofophers  feem  to  have  con- 
tended who  fhould  invent  the  greateft  number  of  fables 
concerning  them.  The  dolphin  was  celebrated  in  the  earlieft 
time  for  its  fondnefs  to  the  human  race,  and  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  epithets  of  the  boy-loving  and  philanthropift; 
Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  fea  but  the  dolphin  of- 
fered himfelf  to  convey  the  unfortunate  to  fhore*  The 
mufician  flung  into  the  fea  by  pirates,  the  boy  taking  an 
airing  into  the  midft  of  the  fea,  and  returning  again  in 
fafety,  were  obliged  to  the  dolphin  for  its  fervices.  It  is 
not  eafy,  I fay,  to  aflign  a caufe  why  the  ancients  fhould 
thus  have  invented  fo  many  fables  in  their  favour.  The 
figure  of  thefe  animals  is  far  from  prejudicing  us  in  their 
interefts;  their  extreme  rapacity  tends  ftill  lefs  to  endear  them: 
I know  nothing  that  can  reconcils  them  to  man  and  excite 
his  prejudices,  except  that  when  taken  they  fometimes- have 
a plaintive  moan,  with  which  they  continue  to  exprefs  theii 
pain  till  they  expire.  This,  at  firft,  might  have  excited 
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human  pity ; and  that  might  have  produced  afetfcn.  At 
prefent,  thefe  fifties  are  regarded  even  by  the  vulgar  in  a 
very  different  light ; their  appearance  is  far  from  being 
efteemed  a favourable  omen  by  the  feamen  ; and  from  their 
boundmgs,  fprings,  and  frolics  in  the  water,  experience  has 
taught  the  mariners  to  prepare  for  a ftorm. 

But  it  is  not  to  one  circum.ftaiice  only  that  the  ancients 
have  confined  their  fabulous  reports  concerning,  thefe  ani- 
mals ; as  from  their  leaps  out  of  their  element,  they  affume 
a temporary  curvature,  which  is  by  no  means  their  natural 
figure  m the  water,  the  old  painters  and  feuiptors  have 
umyerfally  drawn  them  wrong.  A dolphin  is  fcarce  ever 
exhibited  by  the  ancients  in  a ftraight  ftiape,  but  curved,  in 
the  pofition  which  they  fometimes  appear  in  when  exerting 
their  force  ; and  the  poets  too  have  adopted  the  general  er- 
ror. Even  Pliny,  the  beft  natural^  has  afferted,  that  they 
initantly  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water  ; but  Rondelet,  oil 
the  contrary,  aflures  us,  that  he  has  feen  a dolphin  carried 
alive  from  Montpelier  to  Lyons. 

The  moderns  have  more  juft  notions  of  thefe  animals'- 
?nd  have' got  over  the  many  fables,  which  every  day’s  ex- 
perience contradifts.  Indeed  their  numbers  are  fo  great 
and,  though  Ihy,  they  are  fo  often  taken,  that  fiich  necu- 
lamies,  if  they  were  poffeffed  of  any,  would  have  been 
,^ong  ance  afeertamed.  They  are  found,  the  pbrpeffe  ef- 
necially,  in  fuch  vaft  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  fea  that 
iurrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are  fometimes  noxious  to 
iCamen,  when  they  fail  in  fmall  velfols.  In  fome  places 
they  almoft  darken  the  water  as  they  tife  to  take  breath 
and  particularly  before  bad  weather  are  much  ao-itated* 
fwtmming  againft  the  wind,  and  tumbling  about  with  ua- 
ufual  violence. 

Whether  thefe  motions  be  the  gambols  of  pleafure,  or  the 
agitations  of  terror,  is  not  well  known.  ' It  is  moft  probable 
that  they  dread  thofe  feafotis  of  turbulence,  when  the  JelTer 
fillies  flirink  to  the  bottom,  and  their  prey  no  longer  offers 
in  fufficient  abundance.  In  times  of  fairer  weather  they  are 
feen  herding  together,  and  purfuing  fhoals  of  various  fifh 
with  greater  impetuofity.  Their  method  of  hunting  their 
game,  if  lt  may  be  fo  called,  is  to  follow  in  a pack,  and 

r*Zm  ° mutuaI  ^ ftance’  At  that  fcafon  when 
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the  mackarel,  the  herring,  the  falmon,  and  other  fifh  of 
paffage,  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  cetaceous  tribes 
are  feen  fierce  in  the  purfuit;  urging  their  prey  from  one 
creek  or  bay  to  another,  deterring  them  from  the  (hallow^, 
driving  them  towards  each  other's  ambufli,  and  ufing  a 
greater  variety  of  arts  than  hounds  are  feen  to  exert  in  pur- 
fuing  the  hare.  However,  the  porpeiTe  not  only  feeks  for 
prey  near  the  furface,  but  often  defcends  to  the  bottom  in 
fearch  of  fand-eels  and  fea-worms,  which  it  roots  out  of  the 
fand  with  its  nofe,  in  the  manner  hogs  harrow  up  the  fields 
for  food.  For  this' purpofe,  the  nofe  proje&s  a little,  is 
fhortcr  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the  dolphin  ; and  the  neck 
is  furnifhed  with  very  flong  mufcles,  which  enable  it  the 
readier  to  turn  up  the  fand* 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  impetuofity,  or  the 
hunger,  of  thefe  animals,  in  their  ufual  purfuits,  urges 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  fafety.  The  fifhermen,  who  ex- 
tend their  long  nets  for  pilchards,  on  the  coafls  of  Cornwall,, 
have  fometimes  an  unwelcome  capture  in  one  of  thefe. — > 
Their  feeble  nets,  which  are  calculated  only  for  taking 
fmaller  prey,  fuffer  an  univerfally  laceration,  from  the  ef- 
forts of  this  ftrong  animal  to  efcape  ; and  if  it  be  not  knocked 
on  the  head,  before  it  has  had  time  to  flounder,  the  nets  are 
deftroyed,  and  the  fifhery  interrupted.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  they  fo  much  dread,  as  the  entangling  a por- 
pefTe  ; and  they  do  every  thing  to  intimidate  the  animal 
from  approaching. 

Indeed,  thefe  creatures  are  fo  violent  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  prey,  that  they  fometimes  follow  a fhoal  of  fmall  fifhes 
up  a frefh- water  river,  from  whence  they  find  no  fmall 
difficulty  to  return.  We  have  often  feen  them  taken  in 
the  Thames  at  London,  both  above  the  bridges  and  below 
them.  It  is  curious  enough  to  obferve  with  what  activity  they 
avoid  their  purfuers,  and  what  little  time  they  require  to  fetch 
breath  above  the  water.  The  manner  of  killing  them  is  for 
four  or  five  boats  to  fpread  over  the  part  of  the  river  in 
which  they  are  feen,  and  with  fire-arms  to  fhoot  at  them 
the  inftant  they  rife  above  the  water.  The  filli  being  thus 
for  fome  time  kept  in  agitation,  requires  to  come  to  the  fur- 
face  at  quicker  intervals,  and  thus  affords  the  markfmen  movo 
frequent  opportunities*  , 
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When  the  porpcfTe  is' taken,  it  become  no  inconfideyable 
capture,  as  it  yields  a very  large  quantity  of  oil ; and  the 
lean  of  fome,  particularly  if  the  animal  be  young,  is  faid  to 
be  as  well  tailed  as  veal.  The  inhabitants  of  Norway  pre- 
pare from  the  eggs  found  it;  jhe  body  of  this  fifh,  a kind  of 
caviar,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  delicate  fauce,  or  good  when 
even  eaten  with  bread.  There  is  a filhery  for  porpefle  alon * 
the  wellerq  ifles  of  Scotland  during  the  furpmer  feafon,  when 
they  abound  on  that  ihore ; and  this  branch  of  induftry 
turns  to  good  advantage. 

As  for  the  reft,  we  are  told,  that  thefe  animals  go  with 
young  ten  months  \ that,  like  the  whale,  they  feldom  bring 
forth  above  one  at  a time,  and  that  in  the  midft  of  furpmer : 
tiiat  they  live  to  a considerable  age  ; though  fome  fay  not 
above  twenty  five  or  thirty  years';  and  they  fleep  with  the 
fnout  above  water.  They  feem  to  pofiefs,  in  a degree  pro- 
portioned to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of  whales;  and  the 
Id  ft  dry  of  one  fpecies  of  cetaceous  animals  will’  in  a great 
pieafurc,  lerve  for  all  thereft. 
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Of  Cartilaginous  Fishes* 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL* 

\V  E have  feen  that  fifhes  of  the  cetaceous  kind  bear  a 
ftrongrefemblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their  conformation  •,  thofe 
of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  one  remove  feparated  from 
them:  they  form  the  (hade  that  completes  the  imperceptible 
gradations  of  Nature. 

The  firft  great  diftin&ion  they  exhibit  is,  in  having  car- 
tilages or  griftles  inftead  of  bones.  The  cetaceous  tribes 
have  their  bones  entirely  refembling  thofe  of  quadrupeds, 
thick,  white,  and  filled  with  marrow  : thofe  of  the  fpinous 
kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  fmall  flender  bones,  with  points 
refembling  thorns,  and  generally  folid  throughout.  Fifhes 
of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  have  their  bones  always  foft  and 
yielding ; and  age,  that  hardens  the  bones  of  other  animals, 
rather  contributes  flill  more  to  foften  theirs.  The  fize  of 
all  fifhes  increafes  with  age  *,  but  from  the  pliancy  of  the 
bones  in  this  tribe,  they  feem  to  have  no  bound  placed  to 
their  dimenfions  : and  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  grow  larger 
every  day  till  they  die. 

They  have  other  differences,  more  obvioufly  difcernible. 
We  have  obferved,  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  had  lungs  like 
quadrupeds,  a heart  with  its  partition  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  apparatus  for  hearing  ; on  the  other  hand,  we  mentioned 
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that  the  fpinous  kinds  had  no  organs  of  hearing,  no  lungg 
to  breathe  through,  and  no  partition  in  the  heart ; but  that 
their  cold  red  blood  was  circulated  by  the  means  of  the  im- 
pulfe  made  upon  their  gills  by  the  water.  Cartilaginous 
fifhes  unite  both  thefe  fyftems  in  their  conformation : like 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  they  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs; 
like  the  fpinous  kinds,  they  have  gills,  and  a heart  without 
a partition.  Thus  pcffefied  of  a two-fold  power  of  breathing, 
fometimes  by  means  of  their  lungs,  fometimes  by  that  of 
their  gills,  they  feem  to  unite  ail  the  advantages  of  which 
their  fiiuation  is  capable,  and  drawing  from  both  elements, 
every  aid  to  their  neceflities  or  their  enjoyments. 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  thefe  animals,  is  one 
of  the  molt  remarkable  features  in  the  hiftory  of  Nature— 
The  apertures  by  which  they  breathe,  are  fomewhere  placed 
about  the  head ; either  beneath,  as  in  flat  fifn ; on  the  Tides, 
ns  in  (harks ; or  on  the  top  of  head,  as  in  pipe-fifh.  To 
thefe  apertures  are  the  gills  afhxed,  but  without  any  bone 
to  open  and  fhut  them,  as  in  fpinous  fillies;  from  which, 
by  this  mark,  they  may  be  eafiiy  diftinguifhed,  though 
otherwife  very  much  alike  in  appearance.  From  thefe  are 
bending  cylindrical  du&s,  that  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  convey  the  air,  that  gives  the  organs  their  pro- 
per play.  The  heart,  however,  has  but  one  valve ; fo  that 
their  blood  wants  that  double  circulation  which  obtains  in 
the  cetaceous  kinds ; and  the  lungs  feem  to  me  rather  as  an 
internal  affiftant  to  the  gills,  than  fitted  for  fupplying  the 
fame  offices  as  in  quadrupeds,  for  they  want  the  pulmonary- 
vein  and  artery. 

Fiom  this  ftru<Ture,  however,  the  animal  is  enabled  t<3 
nve  a longer  time  out  of  watef  than  thofe  whole  gills  are 
mor£  fimple.  The  cartilaginous  (hark,  or  ray,  live  fome 
hours  after  they  are  taken  ; while  the  fpinous  herring  or 
mackare!  expire  a few  minutes  after  they  are  brought  on 
(bore.  ^ From  hence  this  tribe  feems  poflcfled  of  powers 
that  other  fifhes  are  wholly  deprived  of;  they  can  remain 
continually  under  water,  without  ever  taking  breath;  while 
they  can  venture  their  heads  above  the  deep,  and  continue 
for  hours  out  of  their  native  element. 

We  obferved,  in  a former  chapter,  that  fpinous  fiflie 
have  rot,  or  at  leafi:  appear  not  to  have,  externally  any  in- 
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ftruments  of  .generation.  It  is  very  different  with  thofe  of 
^he  cartilaginous  kind,  for  the  male  always  has  thefe  iri- 
ftruments  double,  The  fidi  of  this  tribe  are  not  unfrequently 
feen  to  copulate  ; and  their  manner  is  belly  to  belly,  fucli 
as  may  naturally  be  expected  from  animals  whole  parts  of 
generation  are  placed  forward.  They  in  general  choofe 
colder  feafons  and  fituations  than  other  fifli  for  propagating 
their  kind  ; and  many  of  them  bring  forth  in  the  midft  of 
winter. 

The  fame  duplicity  of  character  which  marks  their  general 
conformation, t obtains  alfo  with  regard  to  their  manner  of 
bringing  forth.  Some  bring  forth  their  young  alive  ; and 
fome^  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  afterwards  brought  to 
maturity.  In  all,  however,  the  manner  of  geftation  is  nearly 
fhc  fame  ; for  upon  direction,  it  is  ever  found,  that  the 
young,  while  in  the  body,  continue  in  the  egg  till  a very 
little  time  before  they  are  excluded;  thefe  eggs  they  may 
properly  be  faid  to  hatch  writhin  their  body;  and  as  foon  as 
fheir  young,  quit  the  (hell,  they  begin  to  quit  the  womb 
alfo.  Unlike  to  quadrupeds,  or  the  cetaceous  tribes,  that 
£[uit  the  egg  date  a few  days  after  their  fird  conception,  and 
Continue  in  the  womb  feveral  months  after,  thefe  continue 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  in  their  egg  date,  for  weeks  to- 
gether; and  the  eggs  are  found  linked  together  by  a mem- 
brane, from  which,  when  the  foetus  gets  free,  it  continues' 
but  a very  fhio'rt  time  till  it  delivers  itfelf  from  its  confine- 
ment in  the  womb.  The  eggs  them'felvds  coif  fid  of  a white 
and  a yolk,  and  have  a fub dance,  indead  of  (hell,  that  aptly 
may  be  compared  to  foftened  horn.  Thefe,  as  I obferved, 
are  jfometimes  hatched  in  the  womb  as  in  the  diark  add  ray 
Hinds;  and  they  are  fometims  excluded,  as'  in  the  dudgeon,  be- 
fore the  animal  comes  to  its  time  of  difengagin£.  Thus' we  fee 
that  there  feems  very  little  difference  between  the  viviparous 
and  the  oviparous  kinds,  in  this  clafs  of  fifties  ; the  one  hatch 
their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the  young  continue  no  long  time 
there ; the  others  exclude  their  eggs  before  hatching,  and 
leave  it  to  time  and  accident  to  bring  their  young  to 
maturity. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  £>f  the  cartilaginbus  clafs  of 
fidi.es,  cf  which  there  are  many  kinds.  To  give  a didindt 
deferipfion  of  every  fifh  is  as  little  nfy  intention,  as  perhaps 
it  is  the  wifh  cf  the  reader ; but  the  peculiarities  of  each  kind 
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deferve  notice,  and  the  moft  Unking  of  thefe  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit. 

Cartilaginous  fifli  may  be  divided  firft  into  thofe  of  the 
fhark  kind,  with  a body  growing  lefs  towards  the  tail,  a 
rough  fkin,  with  the  mouth  placed  far  beneath  the  ehd  of 
the  nofe,  five  apertures  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  for  breath- 
ing, and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower. 
This  clafs  chiefly  comprehends  the  Great  White  Shark,  the 
Balance  Fifti,  the  Hound  Fifh,  the  Monk  Fifli,  the  Dog  Fifli, 
the  Balking  Shark,  the  Zvgaena,  the  Tope,  the  Cat  Fifli, 
the  Blue  Shark,  the  Sea  Fox,  the  Smooth  Hound  Fifli  and 
the  Porbeagle.  Thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  differ 
more  in  fize,  than  in  figure  or  conformation. 

The  next  divifion  is  that  of  the  flat  fifli  ; and  thefe,  their 
broad,  flat,  thin  fhape  is  fulficientiy  capable  of  diftinguifhing 
from  all  others  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed 
alfo  from  fpinous  flat  fifh,  by  the  holes  through  which  they 
breathe,  which  are  uncovered  by  a bone  ; and  which,  in 
this  kind,  are  five  on  each  fide.  In  this  tribe  we  may  place 
the  Torpedo,  the  Skate,  the  Sharp-nofed  Ray,  the  Rough 
Ray,  the  Thornback,  and  the  Fire  Flare. 

The  third  divifion  is  that  of  the  flender  fnake-lhaped 
kind  ; fuch  as  the  Lamprey,  the  Pride,  and  the  Pipe  Fifli, 

The  fourth  divifion  is  of  the  Sturgeon  and  its  variety,  the 
Ifing-glafs  Fifli. 

The  lalt  divifiort  may  comprize  fifli  of  different  figures 
arid  natures,  that  do  not  rank  under  the  former  divifions. — 
Thefe  are  the  Sun  Fifh,  the  Tetrodon,  the  Lump  Fifh, 
the  Sea  Snail,  the  Chimaera  and  the  Fifning  Frog.  Each  of 
thefe  has  fomewhat  peculiar  in  its  powers  or  its  form,  that 
deferves  to  be  remarked.  The  defcription  of  the  figures  of 
thefe  at  leaft  may  compenfate  for  our  general  ignorance  of 
the  reft  of  their  hiftory.  ■ 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES  OF  THE  SHARK  KINXJ. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  thofe  of  the  Ikark  kind', 
are  the  fierceft  and  the  moil  voracious.  The  fmalleft  of 
this  tribe  is  not  lefs  dreaded  by  greater  fifh,  than  many  that* 
to  appearance  feem  more  powerful ; nor  do  any  of  them 
feem  fearful  of  attacking  animals  far  above  their  fize : but 
the  Great  White  Shark,  which  is  the  largeii  of  the  kind, 
joins  to  the  moft  amazing  rapidity,  the  fttongeft  appetites  . 
for  mifchief : as  he  approaches  nearly  in  fize  to  the  whale, 
lie  far  furpafibs  him  in  ftrength  and  celerity,  in  the  for- 
midable arragement  of  his  teeth,  and  his  infatiable  defire  of 
plunder. 

The  white  fhark  is  fometimes  feen  to  rank  even  among* 
whales  for  magnitude  j and  is  found  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long.  Some  aflert  that  they  have  feen  them  of  four 
thoufand  pound  weight ; and  we  are  told  particularly  of  one, 
that  had  a human  ecrpfe  in  his  belly.  The  head  is  large, 
and  fomewhat  flatted  y the  fnout  long,  and  the  eyes  large.  ; 
The  mouth  is  enormoufly  wide  y as  is  the  throat,  and  capable 
of  fwallowing  a man  with  great  eafe.  But  its  furniture  of 
teeth  is  Hill  more  terrible ; of  thefe  there  are  fix  rows,  ex- 
tremely hard,  flump-pointed,  and  of  a wedge-like  figure.— 
It  is  aflerted  that  there  are  feventy-two  in  each  jaw,  which 
make  on  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  whole  *,  yet  others 
think  that  their  number  is  uncertain  y and  that,  in  propor- 
tion  as  the  animal  grows  older,  thefe  terrible  inftruments  of 
deftrudtion  are  found  to  increafe.  With  thefe  the  jaws  both 
above  and  below  appear  planted  all  over  y but  the  animal 
has  a power  of  eredling  or  deprefling  them  at  pleafure. — 
When  the  (hark  is  at  reft,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his  mouth  ; 
but  when  he  prepares  to  feize  his  prey,  he  eredts  all  this  dread- 
ful apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them 
to  the  jaw  i and  the  animal  he  feizes,  dies,  pierced  with  a 
hundred  wounds,  in  a moment. 

Nor  is  this  fifh  lefs  terrible  to  behold  as  to  the  reft  of  hii 
form ; his  fins  are  larger  in  proportion  *,  he  is  furniflied  with 
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£reat  goggle  eyes,  that  he  turns  with  eafe  on  every  fide,  fo 
as  to  fee  his  prey  behind  him  as  well  as  before  ; and  his 
whole  afpeft  is  marked  with  a character  of  malignity : his 
fkin  alfo  is  rough,  hard,  and  prickly  ; being  that  fubftance 
which  covers  inftrument  cafes,  called  fhagreen. 

As  the  (hark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  appearance,  fo  is  he 
alfo  dreadful  from  his  courage  and  a&ivity.  No  filh  can- 
fwim  fo  fall  as  he  ; none  fo  conftantly  employed  in  fwim- 
ming : he  outftrips  the  fwifteft  fhips,  plays  round  them, 
darts  out  before  them,  returns,  feems  to  gaze  at  the  paflen- 
gers,  and  all  the  while  does  not  feem  to  exhibit  the  fmallefl: 
fymptoms  of  an  effort  to  proceed.  Such  amazing  powers, 
with  fuch  great  appetites  for  deftru&ion,  would  quickly  un- 
people even  the  ocean,  but,  providentially,  the  (bark’s  upper- 
jaw  projects  fo  far  above  the  lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
turn  on  one  fide,  (not  on  his  back  as  is  generally  fuppofed) 
to  feize  his  prey.  As  this  takes  fome  fmall  time  to  perform, 
the  animal  purfued  feizes  that  opportunity  to  make  its 
efcape. 

Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits  are  frequent 
and  formidable.  The  fhark  is  the  dread  of  failors  in  all  hot 
climates  ; where,  like  a greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  (hips, 
in  expectation  of  what  may  drop  over-board.  A man  who 
unfortunately  falls  into  the  fea  at  fuch  a time,  is  fure  to 
perifh,  without  mercy.  A failor  that  was  bathing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while  he  was 
fwimming  about  fifty  yards  from  the  fliip,  perceived  a mon- 
flrous  fifh  making  towards  him,  and  furveying  him  on  every 
fide,  as  fifh  are  often  feen  to  look  round  a bait.  The  poor 
man,  (truck  with  terror  at  its  approach,  cried  out  to  his  com- 
panions fn  the  veflel  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accord- 
ingly threw  him  a rope  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and 
were  drawing  him  up  by  the  {hip’s  fide,  when  the  fnark 
darted  after  him  from  the  deep,  and  fnapped  offhi-s  leg. 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  matter  of  a Guinea-fhip, 
finding  a rage  for  fuicide  prevail  amorig  his  (laves,  from  a 
notion  the  unhappy  creatures  had,  that  after  death  they 
fhould  be  reltored  again  to  their  families,  friends,  and" 
country  \ to  convince  them  at  lead  that  fome  difgrace 
(hould  attend  them  here,  he  ordered  one  of  their  dead  bodies 
to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a rope,  and  fo  let  down  into  the 
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fea ; and,  though  it  was  drawn  up  again  with  great  fwffN 
rsefs,  yet  in  that  fhort  fpace,  the  (harks  had  bit  off  all  but  the 
feet.  Whether  this  (lory  is  prior  to  an  accident  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  happened  at  Belfaft,  in  Ireland,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ; but  certain 
it  is,  there  are  fome  circumftancCs  alike  in  both,  though 
more  terrible  in  that  I am  going  to  relate.  A Guinea  cap- 
tain was,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  driven  into  the  harbour  of 
Bel  fa  ft,  with  a lading  of  very  fickly  (laves,  who,  in  the  man- 
ner above-mentioned,  took  every  opportunity  to  throw  them- 
f elves  over-board  when  brought  up  upon  the  deck,  as  is  ufual, 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  The  captain  perceiving, 
among  others,  a woman  have  attempting  to  drown  herfelf, 
pitched  upon  her  as  a proper  example  to  the  reft.  As  he 
fuppofed  that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors  attending  death, 
he  ordered  the  woman  ta  be  tied  with  a rope  under  the  arm- 
pits,  and  fo  let  her  down  into  the  water.  When  the  poor 
creature  was  thus  plunged  in,  and,  about  half  way  down, 
fhe  was  heard  to  give  a terrible  fhriek,  which  at  (irft  was 
aferibed  to  her  fears  of  drowning  ; but  foon  after  the  water 
appearing  red  all  round  her,  (he  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was' 
found  that  a (hark,  which  had  followed  the  (hip,  had  bit  her 
off  from  the  middle*  . - 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  animal ; nothing 
that  has  life  is  rejected.  But  it  feems  to  have  a peculiar  en- 
mity to  man  : when  once  it  lias  tailed  human  flelh,  it  never 
defifts  from  haunting  thofe  places  where  it  expecls  the  re- 
turn of  its  prey.  It  is  even  afferted,  that  along  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  where  thefe  animals  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
numbers  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  obliged  to  frequent  the 
waters,  are  feized  and  devoured  by  them  every  year.  The 
people  of  thefe  coafts  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  (hark 
loves  the  black  man’s  flefli  in  preference  to  the  white  *,  and 
that  when  men  of  different  colours  are  in  the  water  together, 
it  always  makes  choice  of  the  former. 

However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are  equally  afraid  of 
this  animal,  and  have  contrived  different  methods  to  de- 
ftroy  him.  In  general,  they  derive  their  fuccefs  from  the 
(bark’s  own  rapacity.  The  ufual  method  of  cur.  failers  to 
take  him,  is  by  baiting  a great  hook  with  a piece  of  beef  or 
pork,  which  is  thrown  out  into  the  fea  by  a ftrong  cord, 
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ftrengthened  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  fhark  would  quickly  bite  the  cord  hi 
two,  and  thus  fet  himfelf  free.  It  is  no  unpleafant  amufe- 
ment  to  obferve  this  voracious  animal  coming  up  to  furvey 
the  bait,  particularly  when  not  prefled  by  hunger.  He  ap* 
proaches  it,  examines  it,  fwims  round  it,  feems  for  a while 
to  negledl  it,  perhaps  apprehenfive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain : 
he  quits  it  for  a little  ; but  his  appetite  prefling,  he  returns 
again ; appears  preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once 
more.  When  the  failors  have  fufiiciently  diverted  them- 
felves  with  his  different  evolutions,  they  then  make  a pre- 
tence, by  drawing  the  rope,  as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait 
away  ; it  is  then  that  the  glutton’s  hunger  excites  him  *,  he 
darts  at  the  ba,it,  and  fwallows  it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  does  not  fo  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that 
he  once  more  gets  free  5 yet  even  then,  though  wounded 
and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will  again  purfue  the  bait 
until  he  is  taken.  When  he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his 
maw,  his  utmofl  efforts  are  then  excited,  but  in  vain,  to  get 
free  ; he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the  chain  ; he  pulls  with 
all  his  force  to  break  the  line  *,  he  alinoft  feems  to  turn  his 
ftomach  infide  out,  to  difgorge  the  hook:  in  this  manner 
he  continues  his  formidable,  though  fruitlefs  efforts ; till 
quite  fpent,  he  fuffers  his  head  to  be  drawn  above  water, 
and  the  failors,  confining  his  tail  by  a nooze,  in  this  manner 
draw  him  on  fhip-board  and  defpatch  him.  This  is  done  by 
beating  him  on  the  head  till  he  dies ; yet  even  that  is  not 
effected  without  difficulty  and  danger  ; the  enormous  crea- 
ture, terrible  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  ftill  ftruggles 
with  his  deftroyers;  nor  is  there  an  animal  in  the  world  that 
is  harder  to  be  killed.  Even  when  cut  in  pieces,  the  mufcles 
itill  preferve  their  motion,  and  vibrate  for  fome  minutes  af- 
ter being  feparated  from  the  body.  Another  method  of 
taking  him,  is  by  ftriking  a barbed  inflrument  called  a fizgig, 
into  his  body,  as  lie  brufhes  along  by  the  fide  of  the  fhip. 
As  foon  as  he  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut 
off  the  tail  with  an  ax,  with  the  utmofl  expedition. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  deflroy  the  fhark  ; 
but  fome  of  the  Negroes  along  the  African  coaft,  take  a 
bolder  and  more  dangerous  method  to  combat  their  terrible 
enemy.  Armed  with  nothing  more  than  a knife,  the  Negro 
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plunges  into  tile  water,  where  he  fees  the  fhark  watching  for 
his  prey,  and  boldly  fwims  forward  to  meet  him  ; though 
the  great  animal  does  not  come  to  provoke  the  combat,  he 
does  not  avoid  it,  and  fullers  the  man  to  approach  him  ; but: 
juft  as  he  turns  ttpon  his  fide  to  feize  the  aggreffor,  the 
Negro  watches  the  opportunity,  plunges  his  knife  into  the 
fifh’s  belly,  and  purfites  his  blows  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he 
lays  the  ravenous  tyrant  dead  at  the  bottom  : he  focn  how- 
ever returns,  fixes  the  fifh’s  head  in  a nooze,  and  drags  him 
to  fhore,  where  he  makes  a noble  feaft  for  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fifh  has  to  fear : 
the  Remora,  or  Sucking  Fifh,  is  probably  a ftill  greater,  and 
follows  the  (hark  every  where.  This  fifh  has  got  a power  of 
adhering  to  whatever  it  flicks  againfl,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a cupping-glafs  flicks  to  the  human  body.  It  is  by  fuch  an 
apparatus  that  this  animal  flicks  to  the  {hark,  and  drains 
away  its  moiflure.  The  feamen,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  feen  to  attend  on  the  fhark  for  more  friendly  pur- 
pofes,  to  point  him  to  his  prey,  and  to  apprize  him  of  his 
danger.  For  this  reafon  it  has  been  called  the  Shark’s 
Pilot. 

The  fhark  fo  much  refembles  the  whale  in  fize,  that  fome' 
have  injudicioufiy  ranked  it  in  the  clafs  of  cetaceous  fifhes  : 
but  its  real  rank  is  in  the  place  here  afligned  it,  among  thofe 
of  the  cartilaginous  kind.-  It  breathes  with  gills  and  lungs, 
its  bones  are  griflly,  and  it  brings  forth  feveral  living  young  y 
Belonius  allures  us,  that  he  faw  a female  fhark  produce  eleven 
live  young  ones  at  a time.  But  I will  not  take  upon  me 
to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  Rondeletius,  who,  when  talking 
of  the  blue  fhark,  fays,  that  the  female  will  permit  her  fmall 
brood,  when  in  danger,  to  fwim  down  her  mouth,  and  take 
fhelter  in  her  belly.  Mr.  Pennant,  indeed,  feem§  to  give 
credit  to  the  flory,  and  thinks  that  this  fifh,  like  the  oppof- 
fum,  may  have  a place  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  reception  of 
her  young.  To  his  opinion  much  deference  is  due,  and  is 
fufficient  at  leaft,  to  make  us  fufpend  our  affent  for  no^ 
thing  is  fo  contemptible  as  that  affedlation  of  wifdom  which 
fome  difplay,  by  univerfal  incredulity. 

Upon  the  whole,  a fhark,  when  living,  is  a very  formida- 
ble animal  5 and,  when  dead,  is  cf  very  little  value.  Thq 
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jklefh  is  hardly  digeflible  by  any  but  the  Negroes,  who  are 
fond  of  it  to  diffraction  *,  the  liver  affords  three  or  four  quarts 
of  oil ; fome  imaginary  virtues  have  been  afcribed  to  the 
brain  j and  its  (kin  is,  by  great  labour,  poll  {lied  into  -that 
fubftance  called  fhagreen.  Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  in  all  this  tribe  •,  which 
would,  if  confirmed  by  experience,  make  a finking  agree- 
ment between  them  and  birds  of  prey.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  fucceeding  hiftorians  would  examine  into  this  obferva-* 
£ion,  which  is  offered  only  as  a conjecture  1 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FLAT-FISH  OF  THE  RAY  KIND. 

JL  HE  fame  rapacity  which  impels  the  (hark  along  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  abluates  the  fiat  filli  at  the  bottom.  Lefs 
aclive,  and  lefs  formidable,  they  creep  in  fecurity  along  the 
bottom,  feize  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way  ; neither 
the  hardeft  (hells  nor  the  fharpeft  fpines  give  protection  to 
the  animals  that  bear  them  ; their  infatiaSle  hunger  is  fuch, 
that  they  devour  all  5 and  the  force  of  their  fiomach  is  fb 
great,  that  it  eafiiy  digefts  them. 

The  whole  of  this  kind  refemble  each  other  very  ffrongiy 
in  their  figure  ; nor  is  it  eafy  without  experience  to  diflin- 
guifn  one  from  another.  The  ftranger  to  this  dangerous 
tribe  may  imagine  he  is  only  handling  a fkate,  when  he  is 
inftantly  flruck  numb  by  the  torpedo  ; he  may  funpofe  he 
has  caught  a thornback,  till  he  is  hung  by  the  firefiare.  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  after  defc ribring  the  general  fig'Ure 
of  thefe  animals,  to  mark  their  differences. 

All  fifh  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilaginous,  fwim- 
ming  fiat  on  the  water,  and  having  fpines  on  different  parts 
of  their  body,  or  at  the  tail.  They  all  have  their  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  quite  under  the  body,  with  apertures  for 
breathing  either  about  or  near  them.  They  ail  have  teeth, 
or  a rough  bone,  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  Their 
bowels  are  very  wide  towards  the  mouth,  and  go  on  dimi* 
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nifhing  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  very  differently  fhaped  from 
that  of  other  fii'hes ; and  at  firft  fight  more  refembling  that 
of  a quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either  in  a bunch 
ora  point.  But  what  they  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by,  is 
their  fpines  or  prickles,  which  the  different  fpecies  have  on 
different  parts  of  their  body.  Some  are  armed  with  fpines 
both  above  and  below  ; others  have  them  on  the  upper  part 
only;  fome  have  their  fpines  at  the  tail;  fome  have  three 
rows  of  them,  and  others  but  one.  Thefe  prickles  in  fome 
are  comparatively  foft  and  feeble  ; thofe  of  others,  fir  on  g' 
and  piercing.  The  fmallefl  of  thefe  fpines  are  ufually  in- 
cling  towards  the  tail ; the  larger  towards  the,  head. 

It  is  by  the  fpines  that  thefe  animals  are  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other.  The  fkate  has  the  middle  of  the  back 
rough,  and  a Angle  row  of  fpines  on  the  tail.  The  fharp 
nofed  ray  has  ten  fpines  that  are  fituated  towards  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  fpines  fpread  indiferi- 
minately  over  the  whoje  back.  The  thorn-back  has  its 
fpines  difpofed  in  three  rows  upon  the  back.  The  fire- 
flare  has  but  one  fpine,  but  that  indeed  a terrible  one. — « 
This  dangerous  weapon  is  placed  on  the  tail,  about  four 
inches  from  the  body,  and  is  not  lefs  than  five  inches 
long.  It  is  of  a flinty  hardnefs,  the  Tides  thin,  fharp  pointed, 
and  clofely  and  fharply  bearded  the  whole  way.  The  la  ft 
of  this  tribe  that  I fhall  mention  is  the  torpedo ; and  this 
animal  has  no  fpines  that  can  wound  ; but  in  the  place  of 
them  it  is  poffeffcd  of  one  of  the  mofl  potent  and  extraordinary 
faculties  in  Nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  may  enable  us  to 
diflinguifh  animals,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  great  ufe  to 
mankind,  from  others  that  are  terrible  and  noxious.  With 
refpe£l  to  their  ufes  indeed,  as  we  fhall  foon  lee,  they  differ 
much  ; but  the  fimilitude  among  them,  as  to  their  nature, 
appetites,  and  conformation,  is  perfect  and  entire.  They 
are  all  as  voracious  as  they  are  plenty ; and  as  dangerous  to 
a ftranger,  as  ufeful  to  hinrq  who  can  diflinguifh  their  dif- 
ference. 

Of  all  the  larger  fifli  of  the  fea,  thefe  are  the  mofl  nu- 
merous ; and  they  owe  their  numbers  to  their  fize.  Except 
the  white  fliark  and  cachalot  alone,  there  is  no  other  fifli 
that  has  as  a fwallow  large  enough  to  take  them  in  ; and  their 
fpines  make  them  a Hill  more  dangerous  morfel.  Yet  the 
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fize  of  feme  is  fuch,  that  even  the  (hark  himfelf  is  unable 
to  devour  them  : we  have  feen  fome  of  them  in  England  v.  eigh 
above  two  hundred  pounds  ; but  that  is  nothing  to  their 
enormous  bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat  tells  us 
of  a prodigious  ray  that  was  fpeared  by  the  Negroes  at  Guada- 
loupe,  which  was  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  above 
ten  feet  from  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
i;feif  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  not  lefs  than  fifteen  feet 
long,  twenty  inches  broad  at  its  infertion,  and  tapering  to 
a point.  The  body  was  two  feet  in  depth  ; the  Ik  in  as  thick 
as  leather,  and  marked  with  fpots  ; which  fpots,  in  all  of 
this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that  fupply  a mucus  to  lubricate 
and  lofteii  the  Ikin.  This  enormous  fifh  was  utterly  unfit 
.to  be  ejiten  by  the  Europeans  ; but  the  Negroes  chofe  out 
feme  of  the  nicefi  bits,  and  carefully  halted  them  up  as  a 
mold  favourite  proyiljon. 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  feem,  it  is  very  probable  that  we 
have  feen  only  the  fmallelt  of  the  kind  ; as  they  generally 
keep  at  the  bottom,  the  larged  of  the  kind, are  feldom  feen  ; 
and,  as  they  may  probably  have  been  growing  for  ages,  the 
extent  of  their  magnitude  is  unknown.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  however,  p hat  they  are  the  larged  inhabitants  of  the 
deep;  and,  were  we  to,  credit  the < Norway  Bilhcp,  there 
are  fome  above  a mile  over.  But  to  fuppofe  an  animal  of 
fuch  magnitude  is  ajrfurd  ; vet  the  pver-ilretching  the  fup- 
pofition  does  no  deftroy  the  probability  that  animals  of  this 
tribe  grow  to  an  enormous  fize. 

The  ray  generally  choofes  for  its  retreat  fuch  parts  of  the 
fea  as  leave  a black  nufddy  bottom  ; the  large  ones  keep  at 
greater  depths  ; but  the  (mailer  approach  the  lhores,  and  feed 
upon  whatever  living  animals  they  can  furprife,  or  what- 
ever putrid  fubftances  they  meet  with.  As  they  are  ravenous, 
they  eafily  take  the  bait,  yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken 
up  and  kept  a day  or  two  out  of  water.  Almoll  all  fifh  ap- 
pear much  more  delicate  with  regard  to  a baited  hook  than 
their  ordinary  food.  They  appear  by  their  manner  to  per- 
ceive the  line  and  to  dread  it ; but  the  impulfe  of  their  hunger 
is  too  great  for  their  caution  ; and,  even  though  they  per- 
ceive the  danger,  if  thoroughly  hungry,  they  devour  the 
deftruction. 
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Thefe  fifh  generate  in  March  and  April;  at  which  tims 
only  they  are  feei  iwimming  near  the  furface  of  the  water, 
feveral  of  the  males  puriuing  one  female.  They  adhere  fd 
faft  together  in  coition,  that  the  fifhermen  frequently  draw 
up  both  together,  though  only  one  has  been  hooked.  The 
females  are  prolific  to  an  extreme  degree ; there  having 
been  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of  the  body 
of  a fingle  ray.  Thefe  eggs  are  covered  with  a tough 
horny  fubftance,  which  they  acquire  in  the  womb  ; for  be- 
fore they  defcend  into  that,  they  are  attached  to  the  ovary 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  body  of  a pullet. 
From  this  ovary,  or  egg-bag,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  fifh’s 
eggs,  drop  one  by  one  into  the  womb,  and  there  receive  a 
ihcil  by  the  concretion  of  the  fluids  of  that  organ.  When 
come  to  the  proper  maturity,  they  are  excluded,  but  never 
above  one  or  two  at  a time,  and  often  at  interyals  of  three  or 
four  hours.  Thefe  eggs,  or  purfes,  as  the  fifhermen  call 
them,  are  ufually  caff  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  they 
continue  calling  during  the  whole  fummer.  In  Odlober, 
when  their  breeding  ceafes,  they  are  exceedingly  poor  and 
thin ; but  in  November  they  begin  to  improve,  and  grow 
gradually  better  till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  higheft  per- 
• feclion. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  feafon  that  our  fifhermen 
take  them  ; but  the  Dutch,  who  are  indefatigable,  begin 
their  operations  earlier,  and  fifh  with  better  fuccefs  than  we. 
The  method  pradlifed  by  the  fifhermen  of  Scarborough  is 
thought  to  be  the  beft  among  the  Englifh ; and,  as  Mr* 
Tennant  has  given  a very  fuccindi  account  of  it,  I will  take 
leave  to  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

<c  When  they  go  out  to  fifh,  each  perfon  is  provided  with 
three  lines  : each  man’s  lines  are  fairly  coiled  upon  a flat,  ob- 
long piece  of  wicker-work ; the  hooks  being  baited  and  placed 
very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each  line  is  fur- 
ni flied  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  hooks,  at  the  diflance 
of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are 
faflened  to  lines  of  twifled  horie-hair,  twenty-feven  inches 
in  length. 

“ When  fifhing,  there  are  always  three  men  in  each  coble ; 
and  confequently  nine  of  thefe  lines  are  faflened  together, 
and  ufed  as  one  line,  extending  in  length  near  thrae  miles, 
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and  furniffied  with  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred  hooks. 
An  anchor  and  a buoy  are  fixed  at  the  firft  end  of  the  line, 
and  one  more  at  each  end  of  each  man’s  lines  : in  all,  four 
anchors,  and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or  cork.  The  line 
is  always  laid  acrofs  the  current.  The  tides  of  flood  and 
ebb  continue  an  equal  time  upon  our  coaft  *,  and,  when 
undirturbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about  fix  hours.  They 
are  fo  rapid  that  the  fifhermen  can  only  fhoot  and  haul  their 
lines  at  the  turn  of  the  tide ; and  therefore  the  lines  always 
remain  upon  the  ground  about  fix  hours.  The  fame  rapi- 
dity of  tide  prevents  their  ufing  hand-lines  ; and,  therefore, 
two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themfelves  in  the  fail  and 
fleep,  while  the  other  keeps  a ftridl  look-out,  fof  fear  of 
being  run  down  by  ffiips,  and  to  obferve  the  weather ; for 
{forms  often  rife  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  is  fomctimes  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  they  efcape  to  the  fhore,  though  they  leave 
lines  behind  them. 

“ The  coble  is  twenty  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet 
extreme  breadth.  It  is  about  one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with 
three  pair  of  oars,  and  admirably  conftrudfed  for  the  purpofe 
of  encountering  a mountainous  fea.  They  hoift  fail  when 
the  wind  fuits. 

“ The  five-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fifteen  broad,  and 
twenty-five  tons  burthen.  It  is  fo  called,  though  navigated 
by  fix  men  and  a boy ; becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  hired  to 
cook,  and  does  not  {hare  in  the  profits  of  the  other  five.— 
All  our  able  fifhermen  go  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring- 
fifhery  at  Yarmouth,  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  re- 
turn about  the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are  then 
laid  up  until  the  beginning  of  Lent,  at  wffiich  time  they  go 
off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and  other  places,  to 
fiffi  for  turbot,  cod,  ling,  fkate,  &c.  They  always  take  two 
cobles  on  board,  and  when  they  come  upon  their  ground, 
anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the  cobles,  and  fiffi  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  do  who  go  from  the  ffiore  in  a coble ; with  this 
difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is  provided  wdth  double 
the  quantity  of  lines,  and,  inftead  of  waiting  the  return  of 
the  tide  in  the  coble,  return  to  the  boat,  and  bait  their  other 
lines ; thus  bawling  one  fet,  and  {hooting  another,  every 
turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run  into  the  harbour  twice 
a -week,  to  deliver  their  fifli.  The  five-men-boat  is  decked 
V ilumt  III.  B b 
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at  each  end,  but  open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two'  long" 
fails.  .v 

“ The  heft  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fifh,  is  frefli  herring  cut  in 
pieces  of  a proper  fize  ; and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
laid  to  the  contrary,  they  are  taken  there  at  any  time  in  the 
winter,  and  all  the  fpring*  whenever  the  fifhermen  put  down 
their  nets  for  that  purpofe : the  five-men-boats  always  take 
Some  nets  for  that  end.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  lefter  lam- 
preys, which  come  all  winter  by  land-carriage  from  Tad- 
caller.  The  next  baits  in  efleem,  are  fmall  haddocks  cut  in 
pieces,  fand-worms,  mufcles,  and  limpets;  and,  laflly,  when 
none  of  thefe  can  be  found,  they  ufe  bullock’s  liver.  The 
hooks  ufed  there  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  employed  at 
at  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  Experience  has  fhewn  that 
the  larger  fifh  will  take  a living  fmall  one  upon  the  hook, 
fooner  than  any  bait  that  can  be  put  on  ; therefore  they  ufe 
fuch  as  the  fifh  can  fwallow.  The  hooks  are  two  inches,  and 
a half  long  in  the  fhank ; and  near  an  inch  wide  between 
the  fliank  and  the  point.  The  line  is  made  of  fmall  cording, 
and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed.  All  the  rays  and 
turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of  baits  ; if  a 
piece  of  herring  or  haddock  has  been  twelve  hours  out  ofthe 
tea,  and  . then  ufed  as  a bait,  they  will  not  touch  it.” 

. Such  is  the  manner  of  fifhing  for  thofe  fifh  that  ufually 
keep  near  the  bottom  on  the  coafls  of  England *,  and  Du- 
hamel  o.bferyes,  that  the  belt  weather  for  fucceedfng,  is  a 
half-calm,  when  the  waves  are  juft  curled  with  a filent 
breeze. 

But  this  extent  of  line,  which  runs,  as  we  have  fe^n,  three 
miles  along  the  bottom,  is  nothing  to  what  the  Italian  throw 
out  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  fifhing  is  carried  on  in  a 
tartan,  which  is  a veffel  much  larger  than  ours  ; and  they 
bait  a line  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  miles  long,  with  above  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  hooks.  This  line  is  called  the  parafma  ; 
and,  the  fifhing  goes  by  that  of  the  pielago.  This  line  is  not 
regularly  drawn  every  fix  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains  for 
feme  time  in  the  fea  *,  and  it  requires  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours  to  take  it  up.  By  this  apparatus  they  take  rays, 
{harks,  and  other  fifh  *,  foir.e  of  which  are  above  a thoufand 
pounds  Weight.  When  they  have  caught  any, of  this  mag- 
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nifcude,  they  (trike  them  through  with  a harpoon  to  bring 
them  on  board,  and  kill  them  as  fad  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fifh  is  obvioufly  fatiguing  and 
dangerous  ; but  the  value  of  the  capture  generally  repays 
the  pain.  The  fkate  and  the  thornback  are  very  good  food, 
and  their  (ize  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred 
weight,  very  well  reward^  the  trouble  of  fifhing  for  them. 
But  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  lines  are  vifited  by  very 
unwelcome  intruders  ; by  the  rough  ray,  the  fire-flare,  or 
the  torpedo.  To  all  thefe  the  fifhermen  have  the  mod  mor- 
tal antipathy  *,  and,  when  difcovered,  (hudder  at  the  fight : 
however,  they  are  not  always  fo  much  upon  their  guard,  but 
that  they  fometimes  feel  the  different  refentments  of  this 
angry  tribe  ; and,  indead  of  a prize,  find  they  have  caught  a 
vindictive  enemy.  When  fuch  is  the  cafe,  they  take  care  to 
throw  them  back  into  the  fea  with  the  fwifted  expedition. 

The  rough  ray  inflicts  but  flight  wounds  with  the  prickles 
with  which  its  whole  body  is  furnifhed.  To  the  ignorant  it 
feems  harmlefs,  and  a man  would  at  fird  fight  venture  to 
take  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  apprehenfion  *,  but  he  foon 
finds,  that  there  is  not  a fingle  part  of  its  body,  that  is  net 
armed  with  fpines  ; and  that  there  is  no  way  of  feizing  the 
animal,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harmlefs,  when  compared  to  the  fire- 
flare,  which  feems  to  be  the  dread  of  even  the  bolded  and 
mod  experienced  fifhermen.  The  weapon  with  which  Na- 
ture has  armed  this  animal,  which  grows  from  the  tail,  and 
which  we  deferibed  as  barbed  and  five  inches  long,  hath 
been  an  indrument  of  terror  to  the  ancient  fifhermen  as 
well  as  the  modern  : and  they  have  delivered  many  tremen- 
dous fables  of  its  adonifhing  effects.  Pliny,  ^Elian,  and 
Oppian,  have  fupplied  it  with  a venom  that  affedfs  even  the 
inanimate  creation  : trees  that  are  diuck  by  it  indantly  lofe 
their  verdure,  and  rocks  themfelves  are  incapable  of  refitting 
tiie  potent  poifon.  The  enchantrefs  Circe  armed  her  fon 
with 'a  fpear  headed  with  the  fpine  of  the  trygon,  as  the  mod 
irrefidible  weapon  die  could  furnifn  him  with ; a weapon 
that  foon  after  was  to  be  the  death  of  his  own  father. 

“ That  fpears  and  darts,”  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  “ might  in 
very  early  times  have  been  headed  with  this  bone  indead  of 
iron,  we  have  r.o  doubt.  The  Americans  head  their  arrows 
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with  the  bones  of  fifties  to  this  day  ; and  from  their  hard- 
itefs  and  fharpnefs,  they  are  no  contemptible  weapons.  But 
that  this  fpine  is  poflefied  of  thofe  venomous  qualities  afcribed 
to  it,  we  have  every  reafon  to  doubt ; though  fome  men  of 
high  reputation,  and  the  whole  body  of  fifhermen  contend 
for  its  venomous  effedls.  It  ts,  in  fa£l,  a weapon  of  offence 
belonging  to  this  animal,  and  capable  from  its  barbs,  of  in- 
fiicling  a very  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms  ; but  it  cannot  be  poffeffed  of  any  poifon,  as  the 
fpine  has  no  {heath  to  preferve  the  fuppofed  venom  on  its 
furface ; and  the  animal  has  no  gland  that  feparates  the 
noxious  fiuid:  befrdes,  all  thofe  animals  that  are  furnifhed 
with  envenomed  fangs  or  flings  feem  to  have  them  ftrongly 
connedled  with  their  fafety  and  exiftence;  they  never  part- 
with  them  ; there  is  an  apparatus  of  poifon  prepared  in  the 
body  to  accompany  their  exertions  ; and  when  the  fangs  or 
flings  are  taken  away,  the  animal  languifhes  and  dies.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  the  fpine  of  the  fire-flare ; it  is  fixed  to 
the  tail,  as  a quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a fowl,  and  is  annually 
fned  ill  the  fame  manner  : it  may  be  neceflary  for  the  crea- 
ture’s defence,  but  it  is  no  way  neceflary  for  its  exiftence. 
The  wound  infiidled  by  an  animal’s  tail,,  has  fomething  ter- 
rible in  the  idea,  and  may  from  thence  alone  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fatal.  From  hence  terror  might  have  added  poifon  to  the 
pain,  arid  called  up  imagined  dangers:  the  Negroes  univerfally 
believe  that  the  fling  is  poifonous;  but  they  never  die  of  the 
wound  ; for,  by  opening  the  fifli,  and  laying  it  to  the  part 
injured,  it  efredls  a fpeedy  cure.  The  flightnefs  of  the  re- 
medy proves  the  innocence  of  the  wound.”" 

The  Torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formidable 
and  well  known  with  the  former;,  but  the  manner  of  its 
operating  is  to  this  hour  a myftery  to  mankind.  The  body 
of  this  nfh  is  almoft  circular,  and  thicker  than  others  of  the 
ray  kind  ; the  fkin  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  of  a yellowifh  colour, 
marked,  as  all  the  kind,  withdarge  annuhr  fpots;  the  eyes 
very  fmall  ; the  tail  tapering  to  a point ; and  the  weight  of 
the  fifh  From  a quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi  found  one 
twenty-four  pounds  weight.  To  all  outward  appearance,  it 
is  furnifhed  with  no  extraordinary  powers  *,  it  has  no 
mu  fcles  formed  for  particularly  great  exertions  ; no  internal 
conformation  perceptibly  differing  from  the  reft  of  its  kind  ; 
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yet  fuch  is  that  unaccountable  power  it  polfeffes,  that,  the 
inftant  it  is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand  and  arm, 
but  fometimes  alfo  the  whole  body.  The  (hock  received, 
'by  all  accounts,  moil  refembles  the  ftroke  of  an  ele£lrical 
machine  ; fudden,  tingling,  and  painful.  “ The  inftant,”  fays 
Kempfer,  “I  touched  it  with  my  hand,  I felt  a terrible 
numbnefs  in  my  arm,  and  as  far  up  as  the  {boulder.  Even  if 
one  treads  upon  it  with  the  Ihoe  on,  it  affe£ts  not  only  the 
leg,  but  the  whole  thigh  upwards.  Thofe  who  touch  it 
with  the  foot,  are  feized  with  a ftronger  palpitation  than 
-even  thofe  who  touched  it  with  the  hand.  This  numbnefs 
bears  no  refemblance  to  that  which  we  feel  when  a nerve  is 
.a  long  time  prefled,  and  the  foot  is  faid  to  be  afleep^  it  rather 
appears  .like  a fudden  vapour,  which  paffing  through  the 
pores  in  an  inftant,  penetrates  to  the  very  fprings  of  life, 
from  whence  it  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  whole  body,  and  gives 
•real  pain.  The  nerves  are  fo  effected,  that  the  perfon  ilruck 
imagines  all  the  bones  of  his  body,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  limb  that  received  the  blow,  are  driven  out  of  joint. 
All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  univerfal  tremor,  a ficknefs 
of  the  llomach,  a general  convulfion,  and  a total  fufpeniion 
■of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  fhort,”  continues  Kempfer, 
“fuch  is  the  pain,  that  all  the  force  of  our  promifes  arid  autho- 
rity could  not  prevail  upon  a feaman  to  undergo  the  (hock  a 
fecond  time.  A Negroe  indeed,  that  was  {landing  by, 
readily  undertook  to  touch  the  torpedo,  and  was  feen  to 
handle  it  without  feeling  any  of  its  effedls.  He  informed 
*is,  that  his  whole  fecret  confided  in  keeping  in  his  breath  ; 
and  wre  found,  upon  trial,  that  this  method  anfwered  with 
"dirfelves.  When  w-e  held  in  our  breath,  the  torpedo  was 
harmlefs  j but  when  we  breathed  ever  to  little,  its  efficacy 
•took  place.” 

Kempfer  has  very  well  defcribed  the  effects  of  this  animal’s 
'{hock  ; but  fucceeding  experience  has  abundantly  convinced 
-us,  that  holding  in  the  breath,  no  way  guards  againft  its 
violence.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  depending  on  that  receipt, 
fhould  play  with  a torpedo,  would  loon  find  themfelves  pain- 
fully undeceived  : not  but  that  this  fiffi  may  be  many  times 
touched  with  perfedl  Security ; for  it  is  not  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  that  it  exerts  its  potency.  Reaumur,  who  made 
feveral  trials  unon  this  animal,  has  at  lead  convinced  the 
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world  that  It  Is  rot  neceflarily,  but  by  an  effort,  that  the 
torpedo  numbs  the  hands  of  him  that  touches  it.  He  tried 
feveral  times,  and  could  eafily  tell  when  the  fifh  intended 
the  droke,  and  when  it  was  about  to' continue ■ harmlefs.- — * 
Always  before  the  'fifh  intended  the  droke,  it  flattened  the 
back,  raifed  the  head  and  the  tail,  and  then,  by  a violent 
contraction  in  the  oppofite  direction , ftrttck  with  its  back 
againft  the  preffing  finger,  and  the  body,  which  before  was 
flat,  became  humped  and  round. 

But  we  mud  not  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  whole 
effedt  of  this  animal’s  exertions  arife  from  the  greatnefs  of 
the  blow  which. the  fingers  receive  at  the  inflant  they  are 
flruck.  We  will,  with  hi  mi  allow,  that  the  droke  is  verjr 
powerful,  equal  to  that  of  a mufquet-ball,  fince  he  will  have 
It  fo  *,  but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  a blow,  though  never 
- fo  great  on  the  points  of  the  fingers,  diffufes  no  numbnefs 
'over  the  whole  body:  fuch  a blow  might  break  the  ends  of 
the  fingers'  indeed,  blit  would  hardly  numb  the  fhoulder. 
Thofe  blows  that  numb,  mull  be  applied  immediately  to 
feme  great  and  leading  nerve,  or  to  a large  fiirface  of  the 
‘body  ; a powerful  flroke  applied  to  the  points  of  the  fingers 
will  be  exceffively  painful  indeed,  but  the  numbnefs  will  not 
reach  beyond  the  fingers  themfelves.  We  mpft,  therefore, 
look  for  another  caufe  producing  the  powerful  effects  wrought 
by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  aferibed  it  to  a tremulous  motion  which  this 
animal  is  found  to  poflefs,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a 
liorfe’s  fkin,  when  dung  by  a fly.  This  operating  under  the 
touch  with  an  amazing  quicknefs  of  vibration,  they  fuppofe 
produces  the  uneafy  fenfation  deferibed  above;  fomething 
i] milar  to  what  we  feel  wheu  we  rub  plufh  cloth  againd  the 
grain.  But  the  caufe  is  quite  difproportioned  to  the  effedl  ; 
and  fo  much  beyond  our  experience,  that  this  folution  is  as 
difficult  as  the  wonder  we  want  to  explain. 

The  mod  probable  folution  feems  to  be,  that  the  fhock 
proceeds  from  an  animal  eledfricity,  which  this  fifh  has  fome 
hidden  power  of  doring  up,  and  producing  on  its  mod 
Urgent  occaflons.  The  fliocks  are  entirely  fimilar ; the 
duration  of  the  pain  is  the  fame  ; but  how  the  animal  con-, 
trives  to  renew  the  charge,  how  it  is  prevented  from  eva- 
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'porating  it  on  contiguous  obje£ls,  how  it  is  originally  pro- 
cured, thefe  are  difficulties  that  time  alone  .can  elucidate. 

But  to  know  even  the  effects  is  wisdom.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  powers  of  this  animal  feems  to  decline With, its  vigour; 
for  as  its  ftrength  ceafes,  the  force  of  the  fhock  feems  to 
diminifh  ; till,  at  laft,  when  the  fifh  is  dead,  the  whole 
power  is  deftroyed,  and  it  may  be  handled  or  eaten  with  per- 
fect fecurity  : on  the  contrary,  when  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  fea,  its  force  is  very  great,  and  not  only  effedfs  the 
hand,  but  if  even  touched  with  a Hick,  the  perfon  finds 
himfelf  fometimes  afTedted.  This  power,  however,  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  the  degree  that  fame  would  have  us  be- 
lieve ; as  reaching  the  fifhermen  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or 
numbing  fillies  in  the  fame  pond.  .Godignus,  in  his  hiftory 
•of  Abyffinia,  carries  this  quality  to  a molt  ridiculous  excefs ; 
he  tells  us  of  one  of  thefe  that  was  put  into  a bafleet  among 
a number  of  dead  fifties',  and  that  the  next  niorning  the 
people,  to  their  utter  aftonifhment,  perceived,  that  the 
torpedo  had  asdtually  numbed  the  dead  fjfiies  into  life  again." 

To  conclude,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  female  tor- 
pedo is  much  more  powerful  than  the  male.’  Lorenzini, 
who  has  made  feveral  experiments  upon  this  animal,  feems 
convinced  that  its  power  wholly  refides  in  two  thin  mufcles 
that  cover  a part  of  the  back.  Thefe  he  calls  the  trembling 
fibres ; and  he  afferts  that  the  animal  may  be  touched  with 
fafety  in  any  other  part.  It  is  now  known  alfo  that  there 
are  more  fifh,  than  this  of  the  ray  kind,  po  fie  fled  of  the 
numbing  quality,  which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the 
torpedo.  Thefe  are  deferibed  by  Atkins’ and  Moore,  and 
found  in  great  abundance  along  the  coafts  of  Africa.  They 
are  fhaped  like  a mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is  much 
larger;  the  effects  cf  rhefe  feem  alfo  to  differ  in  fome  re- 
fpedls.  Moore  talks  of  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  animal ; 
which  in  the  ray  torpedo  it  is  actually  impoffible  to  do. — 
66  There  was  no  man  in  the  company,”  fays  he,  “ that  could 
bear  to  keep  his  hand  on  this  animal  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
minute,  it  gave  him  fo  great  pain;  but  upon  taking  the- 
hand  away,  the  numbnefs  went  off,  and  all  was  well  again. 
This  numbing  quality  continued  in  this  torpedo  even  after 
it  was  dead  ; and  the  very  Ikin  was  dill  poffeffed  of  its  ex- 
traordinary power  till  it  became  dry.”  Condamine  informs 
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us  of  a ftfh  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  the  torpedo,  of  a fhape 
very  different  from  the  former,  and  every  way  refembling 
a lamprey.  This  animal,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or  even 
with  a flick,  inflantly  benumbs  the  hand  and  arm  to  the 
very  {boulder  ; and  fometimes  the  man  falls  down  under  the 
blow.  Thefe  animals,  therefore,  muft  affedi  the  nervous 
fyflem  in  a different  manner  from  the  former,  both  with 
refpedl  to  the  manner  and  the  intention  ; but  how  this 
effect  is  wrought,  we  mufl  be  content  to  difmifs  in  ob- 
scurity. - 


CHAP,  IV. 

OF  THE  LAMPREY  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Ji  HERE  is  a fpecies  of  the  Lamprey  ferved  up  as  a great 
delicacy  among  the  modern  Romans,  very  different  from 
ours.  Whether  theirs  be  the  murena  of  the  ancients  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay  j but  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  our  lamprey  is.  not.  The  Roman  lamprey  agrees  with 
the  ancient  fifh  in  being  kept  in  ponds,  and  confidered  by 
the  luxurious  as  a very  great  delicacy.- 

The  lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently  eftimated, 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place 
where  it  has  been  fed.  - Thofe  that  leave  the  fea  to  depofit 
their  {pawn  in  frefh  waters  are  the  beft  *,  thofe  that  are  en- 
tirely bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that  have  never  been  at  fea, 
are  confidered  as  much  inferior  to  the  former.  Thofe  that 
are  taken  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May,  juft  upon 
their  leaving  the  fea,  are  reckoned  very  good  ; thofe  that 
are  caught  after  they  have  caft  their  fpawn,  are  found  to  be 
ffabby  and  of  little  value.  Thofe  caught  in  feveral  of  the 
rivers  in  Ireland  the  people  will  not  venture  to  touch ; thofe 
of  the  Englifh  Severn  are  confidered  as  the  moft  delicate  of 
all  other  fifh  whatever. 

The  lamprey  much  refembles  an  ell  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  is  of  a lighter  colour,  and  rather  a clumfier 
make.  It  differs  however  in  the  mouth,  which  is  round. 
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and  placed  rather  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nofe.  It 
more  refembles  the  mouth  of  a leech  than  an  eel  *,  and  the 
animal  has  a hole  on  the  top  of  the  head  through  which  it 
fpouts  water,  as  in  the  cetaceous  kind.  There  are  feven. 
holes  on  each  fide  for  refpiration ; and  the  fins  are  formed 
rather  by  a lengthening  out  of  the  fldn,  than  any  fet  of 
bones  or  fpines  for  that  purpofe.  As  the  mouth  is  formed 
refembling  that  of  a leech,  fo  it  has  a property  refembling 
that  animal  of  flicking  clofe  to  and  fucking  any  body  it  is 
applied  to.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power  they  have  of  ad- 
hering to  flones  ; which  they  do  fo  firmly,  as  not  to  be  drawn 
off  without  fome  difficulty.  We  are  told  of  one  that  weighed 
but  three  pounds  : and  yet  it  fluck  fo  firmly  to  a ftone  of 
twelve  pounds  that  it  remained  fufhended  at  its  mouth, 
from  which  it  was  feparated  with  no  Anall  difficulty.  This 
amazing  power  of  fudlion  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  ani- 
mal’s exhaufling  the  air  within  its  body  by  the  hole  over  the 
nofe,  while  the  mouth  is  clofely  fixed  to  the  objedl,  and 
permits  no  air  to  enter.  It  would  be  eafy  to  determine  the 
weight  this  animal  is  thus  able  to  fuftain  ; which  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  air  of  equal  diameter 
with  the  fiffi’s  mouth. 

From  fome  peculiarity  of  formation,  this  animal  fwims 
generally  with  its  body  as  near  as  poffi'ble  to  the  furface  ; 
and  it  might  eafily  be  drowned  by  being  kept  by  force  for 
any  time  under  water.  Muralto  has  given  us  the  anatomy 
of  this  animal  j but,  in  a very  minute  deferiptien,  makes 
no  mention  of  lungs.  Yet  I am  very  apt  to  fufpedl,  that 
two  red  glands  ti fiued  with  nerves,  which  he  deferibes  as 
lying  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  are  no  other  than  the 
lungs  of  this  animal.  The  abfolute  neceffity  it  is  under  of 
breathing  in  the  air,  convinces  me  that  it  mull  have  lungs, 
though  I do  net  know  of  any  anatomift  that  has  deferibed 
them. 

The  adhefive  quality  in  the  lamprey  may  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  increafed  by  that  flimy  fubflance  with  which  its  body 
is  all  over  fmeared  ; a fubflance  that  ferves  at  once  to  keep 
it  warm  in  its  cold  element,  and  alfo  to  keep  its  fkin  foft  and 
pliant.  This  mucus  is  feparated  by  two  long  lymphatic 
canals,  that  extend  on  each  fide  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
and  that  furnifh  it  in  great  abundance.  As  to  its  mtefliiies^ 
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it  feems  to  have  but  one  great  bowel,  running  from  the 
mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the 
middle. 

So  Ample  a conformation  feems  to  imply  an  equal  fim- 
jdicity  of  appetite.  In  fa£l,  the  lamprey’s  food  is  either 
ilime  and  water,  or  fuch  fmall  water-infedts  as  are  fcarce 
perceivable.  Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  more  adtive  at 
fea,  of  which  it  is  properly  a native  ; but  when  it  comes  * 
up  into  our  rivers,  it  is  hardly  perceived  to  devour  any 
thing. 

Its  ufual  time  of  leaving  the  fea,  which  it  is  annually  feen 
to  do  in  order  to  fpawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  fpring ; 
and  after  a Hay  of  a few  months  it  returns  again  to  the  fea. 
Their  preparation  for  fpawning  is  peculiar  ; their  manner  is 
to  maloe  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  rivers ; and  on  this 
occafion  their  fucking  power  is  particularly  ferviceable  ; for 
If  they  meet  with  a Hone  of  a confiderable  fize,  they  will 
remove  it  and  throw  it  out.  Their  young  arc  produced 
from  eggs  in  the  manner  of  fiat  fifh  ; the  female  remains 
near  the  place  where  they  are  excluded,  and  continues  with 
them  till  they  come  forth.  She  is  fometimes  feen  with  her 
whole  family  playing  about  her ; and  after  fome  time  file 
conducts  them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

But  fome  have  not  fufiicient  ftrength  to  return  ; and  thefe 
continue  in  the  freffi  water  till  they  die.  Indeed  the  life  of 
this  fiih,  according  to  Rondeletius,  who  has  given  its  hiftory, 
is  but  of  very  fiiort  continuance  ; and  a finale-  brood  is  the 
extent  of  the  female’s  fertility.  As  foon  as  fhe  lias  returned 
after  calling  her  eggs,  file  feems  exhaufted  and  flabby.  She 
becomes  old  before  her  time ; and  two  years  is  generally  the 
limit  of  her  exiftence. 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  very  indifferent  eating 
after  they  have1  cad  their  eggs,  and  particularly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  hot  weather.  The  bed  feafon  for  them  is  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  ; and  they  are  ufually 
taken  in  nets  with  falmon,  and  fometimes  in  bafkets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  It  has  been  an  old  cudom  for  the  city 
of  Glouceder,  annually  to  prefent  the  king  with  a lamprey- 
pie  ; and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Chridmas,  it  is  not  without 
great  difficulty  the  corporation  can  procure  the  proper  quan- 
tity, though  they  give  a guinea  a piece  for  taking  them. 
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How  milch  they  were  valued  among  the  ancients,  or  a 
fifli  bearing  Tome  refemblance  to  them,  appears  from  all  the 
dallies  that  have  praifed  good  living  or  ridiculed  gluttony. 
One  ftory  we  are  tcldof  this  filh  with  which  I will  conclude 
its  hillory.  A fenator  of  Rome,  whofe  name  does  not  de- 
fe'rve  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  was  famous  for  the  de- 
licacy of  hi$  lampreys.  Tigelinus,  Manucius,  and  all  the 
celebrated  epicures  of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his  praife-s : no 
man’s  filh  had  fuch  a flavour,  was  fo  nicely  fed,  or  fo  ex- 
actly pickled.  Auguftus,  hearing  fo  much  of  this  man’s  en- 
tertainments, deflred  to  be  his  gueft  ; and  foon  found  that 
fame  had  been  juft  to  his  merits  ; the  mail  had  indeed  very 
fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour.  The  emperor 
■was  defirous  of  knowing  the  method  by  which  he  fed  his  fifti 
to  fo  fine  a relilh  ; and  the  glutton,1  making  no  fecret  of  his 
art,  informed  him’  that  his  way  was  to  throw  into  his  ponds 
fuch  of  his  flaves  as  had  at  any  time  difpleafed  him.  Au- 
guftus, we  are  told,  was  not  much  pleafed  with  his  re- 
ceipt, and  inftantly  ordered  all  his- ponds  to  be  filled  up. 
The  ftory  would  have  ended  better  if  he  had  ordered  the 
owner  to  be  flung  in  alfo. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  STURGEON  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Sturgeon,  with  a form  as  terrible,  and  h body  as 
large  as  the  Ihark,  is  yet  as  harmlefs  as  the  filh  we  have  been 
juft  deferibing,  incapable  and  unwilling  to  injure  others,  it 
flies  from  the  fmalleft  fillies,  and  generally  falls  a vidiim  to 
Its  own  timidity. 

The  fturgeon  in  its  general  form  refembles  a frefh-water 
pike.  The  nofe  is  lon^  ; the  mouth  is  fituated  beneath,  be- 
ing fmall,  and  without  jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But,  though  it 
is  fo  harmlefs  and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  body  is  formid- 
able enough  to  appearance.  It  is  long,  pentagonal,  and  co- 
vered witlffive  rows  of  large  bony  knobs,  one  row  on  the 
back  and  two  on  each  fide,  and  a number  of  fins  to  give-  it 
greater  expedition.  Of  this  filh  there  are  three  kinds ; the 
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Common  Sturgeon,  the  Caviar  Sturgeon,  or  the  Hufo  or 
Ifinglafs  fifh.  The  firft  has  eleven  knobs  or  fcales  on  the 
back  ; the  fecond  has  fifteen  ; and  the  latter  thirteen  on  the 
back  and  forty-three  on  the  tail.  Thefe  differences  feem 
flight  to  us  who  only  confider  the  animal's  form  ; but  thofe 
who  confider  its  ufes  find  the  diftinclion  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. The  firft  is  the  fturgeon,  the  flefh  of  which  is 
fent  pickled  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  fecond  is  the  fifh 
from  the  roe  of  which  that  noted  delicacy  called  caviar  is 
made  ; and  the  third,  befides  fupplying  the  caviar,  fur- 
nifties  alfo  the  valuable  commodity  of  ifinglafs.  They  all 
grow  to  a very  great  fize ; and  fome  of  them  have  been 
found  above  eighteen  feet  long. 

There  is  not  a country  in  Europe  but  what  this  fifh  vifits 
at  different  feafons ; it  annually  afcends  the  largeil  rivers  to 
fpawn,  and  propagates  in  an  amazing  number.  The  inha- 
bitants along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Wolga,  make  great  profit  yearly  of  its  incurfions  up  the 
flream,  and  have  their  nets  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
fturgeon  alfo  is  brought  daily  to  the  markets  of  Rome  and 
Venice,  and  they  are  known  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea.  Yet  thofe  fifti  that  keep  entirely  either  in  fait  or  frefti 
water  are  but  comparatively  fmall.  When  the  fturgeon  en- 
joys the  viciffitude  of  frefh  and  fait  water,  it  is  then  that  it 
grows  to  an  enormous  fize|  fo  as  almoft  to  rival  even  die 
whale  in  magnitude. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  vifits  from  this  much 
efteemed  fi(h  in  England.  It  is  often  accidentally  taken  in  our 
rivers  in  falmon-nets,  and  particularly  in  thofe  parts  that  are 
not  far  remote  from  the  fea.  The  largeft  we  have  heard  of, 
caught  in  Great-Britain,  was  a fifli  taken  in  the  Efke,  where 
they  are  moft  frequently  found,  which  weighed  four  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds.;  An  enormous  fize  to  thofe  who  have  on- 
ly feen  our  frefn- water  fifties  1 

North- America  alfo  furnifhes  the  fturgeon,  their  rivers  in 
3Iay,  June,  and  July,  fupply  them  in  very  great  abundance. 
At  that  time  they  are  feen  fporting  in  the  water,  and  leaping 
from  its  furface  feveral  yards  into  the  air.  When  they  fall 
again  on  their  fides,  the  concuffion  is  fo  violent,  that  the 
noife  is  heard  in  ftill  weather  at  fome  miles  diftaiice. 


.M. 
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But  of  all  places  where  this  animal  is  to  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears no  where  in  fuch  numbers  as  in  the  Lakes  of  Frif- 
chehaff  and  Curifchaff,  near  the  city  of  Pillau.  In  the  ri- 
vers alfo  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  this  fifh 
is  caught  in  great  numbers,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Don.  In  all  thefe  places  the  fifhermen  regularly  expert 
their  arrival  from  the  fea,  and  have  their  nets  and  fait  ready 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

As  the  fturgeon  is  an  harmlefs  fifh  and  no  way  voracious, 
it  is  never  caught  by  a bait  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fifh- 
ing,  but  always  in  nets.  From  the  defcription  given  above 
of  its  mouth,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  fturgeon 
would  fwallow  any  hook  capable  of  holding  fb  large  a bulk 
and  fo  ftrong  a fwimmer.  In  fa£t,  it  never  attempts  to 
feize  any  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  lives  by  rooting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea,  -where  it  makes  infeCts  and  fea-plants  its 
whole  fubfiftence.  From  this  quality  of  floundering  at  the 
bottom  it  has  received  its  name  *,  which  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man verb Jloeren , fignifying  to  wallow  in  the  mud.  That  it 
lives  upon  no  large  animals  is  obvious  to  all  thofe  who  cut  it 
open,  where  nothing  is  found  in  its  ftomaeh  but  a kind  of 
flimy  fubftance,  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  lives 
only  upon  water  and  air.  From  hence  there  is  a German  pro- 
verb, which  is  applied  to  a man  extremely  temperate,  when 
they  fay  he  is  as  moderate  as  a fturgeon. 

As  the  fturgeon  is  fo  temperate  in  its  appetites,  fo  is  it 
alfo  equally  timid  in  its  nature.  There  would  be  fcarce  any 
method  of  taking  it,  did  not  its  natural  defire  of  propagation 
induce  it  to  incur  fo  great  a variety  of  dangers.  The  fmalleft 
fifh  is  alone  fufficient  to  terrify  a flioal  of  fturgeons;  for,  be- 
ing unfurnifhed  with  any  weapon  of  defence,  they  are  obliged 
to  truft  to  their  fwiftnefs  and  their  caution  for  fecurity. 
Like  all  animals  that  do  not  make  war  upon  others,  ftur- 
geons live  in  fociety  among  themfelves  ; rather  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pleafure  than  from  any  power  of  mutual  protection. 
Gefner  even  afierts,  that  they  are  delighted  with  founds  of 
various  kinds  *,  and  that  he  has  feen  them  fhoal  together,  at 
the  notes  of  a trumpet. 

The  ufual  time,  as  was  faid  before,  for  the  fturgeon  to 
come  up  rivers  to  depofit  its  fpawn,  is  about  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  when  the  fifhermen  of  all  great  rivers  make  a 
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regular  preparation  for  its  reception.  At  Pillau,  particularly, 
the  fhotes  are  formed  into  diftri£ts,  and  allotted  to  compa- 
nies cf  fifhermen,  fome  of  which  are  rented  for  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  nets  in  which  the  fturgeon  is 
caught,  are  made  of  fmall  cord,  and  placed  acrofs  the  mouth 
cf  the  river ; but  in  fuch  a manner  that,  whether  the  tide 
ebbs  or  flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  the  ftream. — 
The  fturgeon  thus  caught,  while  in  the  water,  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fifties  that  fwims,  -and  often  breaks  the  net  to 
pieces  that  inclofes  it  5 but  the  inftant  it  is  railed -with  its 
head  above  water,  all  its  a&ivity  ceafes  ; it  is  then  a lifelefs, 
fpiritlefs  lump,  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  tamely  dragged  oil 
ftiore.  It  has  been  found  prudent,  however,  to  draw  it  to 
ftiore  gently ; for,  if  excited  by  any  unneceftary  violence,  it 
has  been  found  to  break  the  fiftiermen’s  legs  with  a blow  of 
its  tail.  The  moft  experienced  fifbers,  therefore,  when  they 
have  drawn  it  to  the  brink,  keep  the  head  ftill  elevated, 
which  prevents  its  doing  any  mifchief  with  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  : others,  by  a nooze,  fallen  the  head  and  the  tail 
together;  and  thus,  without  immediately  defpatching  it, 
bring  it  to  the  market,  if  there  be  one  near,  or  keep  it  till 
their  number  is  completed  for  exportation. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal,  pickled,  is  very  well  known  at  all 
the  tables  of  Europe ; and  is  even  more  prized  in  England 
than  in  any  of  the  countries  where  it  is  ufually  caught. 
The  lifhermen  have  two  different  methods  of  preparing  it. 
The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long  pieces  lengthwife,  and, 
having  faked  them,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  fun  to  dry  : 
the  ffth  thus  prepared  is  fold  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  fupplies  the  want  of  better  provifion.  The  other 
method,  which  is  ufually  pra£lifed  in  Holland,  and  along  the 
lliores  of  the  Baltic,  is  to  cut  the  fturgeon  crofswife,  into 
'■fhort  pieces,  and  put  it  into  fmall  barrels,  with  a pickle  made 
of  fait  and  faumure.  This  is  the  fturgeon  which  is  fold  in 
England  ; and  of  which  great  quantities  came  from  the 
North,  until  we  gave  encouragement  to  the  importation  of 
it  from  North  America.  From  thence  we  are  very  well  fup- 
plied  ; but  it  is  faid,  not  with  fuch  good  fifh  as  thofe  im- 
ported from  the  north  of  Europe. 

A very  great  trade  is  alfo  carried  on  with  the  roe  of  the 
fturgeon,  preferved  in  a particular  manner,  and  called  Caviar : 
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it  is  made  from  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon,  but  par- 
ticularly the  fecond.  This  is  much  more  in  requeft  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.  To  all  thefe  high  relifhed 
meats,  the  appetite  mull  be  formed  by  degrees  *,  and  though 
formerly  even  in  England  it  was  very  much  in  requeft  at 
the  politeft  tables,  it  is  at  prefent  funk  entirely  into  difufe. 
It  is  ftill,  however,  a confiderable  merchandize  among  the 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians.  Caviar  fomewhat  refembles 
foft  foap  in  confiftence ; but  it  is  of  a brown,  uniform 
colour,  and  is  eaten#  as  cheefe  with  bread.  The  manner  of 
making  it  is  this  : they  take  the  fpawn  from  the  body  of  the 
fturgeon-— for  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fturgeon  differs 
from  other  cartilaginous  fifh,  in  that  it  has  lpawn  like  a cod, 
and  not  eggs  like  a ray.  They  take  the  fpawn,  I fa y,  and 
freeing  it  from  the  fmall  membranes  that  connect  it  to- 
gether, they  wafh  it  with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  fpread  it 
to  dry  upon  a table ; they  then  put  it  into  a veffel  with  fait, 
breaking  the  fpawn  with  their  hands,  and  not  with  a peftle  ; 
this  done,  they  put  it  into  a canvas  bag,  letting  the  liquov 
drain  from  it ; laftly,  they  put  it  into  a tub,  with  holes  in 
the  bottom,  fo  that,  if  there  be  any  moifture  ftill  remaining, 
it  may  run  out : then  it  is  preffed  down,  and  covered  up 
clofe  for  ufe. 

But  the  Hufo  or  Ifmglafs  Fifh  furnifhes  a ftill  more  va- 
luable commodity.  This  fifh  is  caught  in  great  quantities 
in  the  Danube,  from  the  months  of  October  to  January : 
it  is  feldom  under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above  four 
hundred:  its  flefti  is  foft,  glutinous,  and  flabby;  but  it  is 
fometimes  falted,  which  makes  it  better  tailed,  and  then  it 
turns  red  like  falmon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  its  furnifhes 
that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  Ifmglafs  is  of  a whitifh  fubftance, 
inclining  to  yellow,  done  up  into  rolls,  and  fo  exported  for 
ufe.  . It  is  very  well  known  as  ferviceable,  not  only  in  medU 
cine,  but  many  arts.  The  varnifher,  the  wine-merqhant, 
and  even  the  clothier  know  its  ufes  *,  and  very  great  fums 
are  yearly  expended  upon  this  fingle  article  of  commerce. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  this : they  take  the  fkin,  the 
entrails,  the  fins  and  the  tail  of  this  fifh , and  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces  *,  thefe  are  left  to  macerate  in  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  and  they  are  all  boiled  fhortly  after 
with  a flow,  fire,  until  they  are  difTolved  and  reduced  to  a 
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jelly  ; this  jelly  is  fpread  upon  inftruments  made  for  the 
porpofe,  fo,  that  drying,  it  affumes  the  form  of  parchment, 
and,  when  quite  dry*  it  is  then  rolled  ill  the  form  which  we 
fee  it  in  the  fhopS. 

This-  valuable  commodity  is  principally  furnifhed  from 
Ruffia,  where  they  prepare  great  quantities  furprifmgly  cheap. 
Mr.  Jackfon,  an  ingenious  countryman  of  our  own,  found 
out  an  obvious  method  of  making  a glue  at  home  that  an- 
fwered  all  the  purpofes  of  ifinglafs  ; but  what  with  the 
trouble  of  making  it,  and  perhaps  the  arts  put  in  practice 
to  underfell  him,  he  was,  as  I am  told,  obliged  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  improvement  of  his  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
vain  attempt  to  manufacture  among  ourfelves  thofe  things 
which  may  be  more  naturally  and  cheaply  fupplied  elfe- 
where.  We  have  many  trades  that  are  unnaturally y if 
I may  fo  exprefs  it,  employed  among  us  *,  who  furnilh  more 
laborioufly  thofe  neeeffaries  writh  which  other  countries  could 
Cafily  and  cheaply  fupply  us.  It  would  be  wifer  to  take 
what  they  can  thus  produce  ; aud  fo  turn  our  artizans  to 
the  increafe  and  manufacture  of  fuch  productions  as  thrive 
more  readily  among  us.  Were,  for  inftance,  the  number 
of  hands  that  we  have  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
filk,  turned  to  the  increafe  of  agriculture,  it  is  probable 
that  the  increafed  quantity  of  corn  thus  produced,  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  diminution  of  national 
wealth  in  purchafing  wrought  filk  from  other  countries. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  ANOMALOUS  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

C3f  all  others,  the  Cartilaginous  clafs  feems  to  abound 
■with  the  greateft  v-iriety  of  ill-formed  animals ; and,  if 
philofophy  could  allow  the  ex'prellion,  we  might  fay,  that 
the  cartilaginous  clafs  was  the  clafs  of  monfters  : in  fad!,  it 
exhibits  a variety  of  fhapelefs  beings,  the  deviations  of  which 
from  the  ufual  form  of  fifhes  are  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  deferibe,  and  fearedy  of  the  pencil  to  draw.  In  this  clafs 
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\ve  have  the  Pipe  Fifh,  that  almoft  tapers  to  a thread,  and 
the  Sun  Fifh,  that  has  the  appearance  of  a bulky  head,  but 
the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle  ; the  Hippocampus,  with  a 
head  fomewhat  like  that  of  a horfe,  and  the  Water  Bat, 
whofe  head  can  fcarceiy  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  body.  In 
this  clafs  we  find  the  Fifhing  Frog,  which  from  its  deformity 
fome  have  called  the  Sea  Devil,  the  Chimaera,  the  Lump 
Fifh,  the  Sea  Porcupine,  and  the  Sea  Snail.  Of  all  thefe 
the  hiftory  is  but  little  known  i,  and  iiaturalifls  fupply  the 
place  with  defcription. 

The  Sun  Fifh  fometimes  grows  to  a very  large  fize  *,  one 
taken  near  Plymouth  was  five  hundred  weight.  In  form  it 
refembles  a bream,  or  fome  deep  fifh  cut  off  in  the  middle  : 
the  mouth  is  very  final),  and  contains  in  each  jaw  two  broad 
teeth,  with  fharp  edges  : the  colour  of  the  back  is  dulky 
and  dappled,  and  the  belly  is  of  a filvery  white.  When 
boiled,  it  has  been  ohferved  to  turn  to  a glutinous  jelly,  and 
would  molt  probably  ferve  for  all  the  purpoles  of  ifinglafs. 
Were  it  found  in  fufficient  plenty* 

The  Fifhing  Frog  in  fhape  very  much  refembles  a tadpole 
or  young  frog,  but  then  a tadpole  of  enormous  fize,  for  it 
grows  to  above  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  fometimes 
a yard  wide.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  deformity.  The  head 
is  much  bigger  than  the  whole  body ; the  under  jaw  pro- 
jects beyond  the  upper,  and  both  are  armed  with  rows  of 
flender,  fharp  teeth : the  palate  and  the  tongue  are  furnifhed 
with  teeth  in  like  manner ; the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  are  encompaffed  with  prickles : imme- 
diately above  the  nofe,  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments, 
fmall  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker  at  the  end,  and  round : 
thefe,  as  it  is  faid*  anfwer  a very  lingular  purpofe  j for  being 
made  fomewhat  refembling  a fifhing-line,  it  is  afferted,  that 
the  animal  converts  them  to  the  purpofes  of  fifhing.  With 
thefe  extended,  as  Plin^  afferts,  the  fifhing  frog  hides  in 
muddy  waters,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to  be  feen^ 
the  curiofity  of  the  fmaller  fifh  brings  them  to  view  thefe  fila- 
ments, and  their  hunger  induces  them  to  feize  the  bait ; 
upon  which  the  animal  in  ambufh  inftantiy  draws  in  its 
filaments,  with  the  little  fifh  that  had  taken  the  bait",  and 
devours  it  without  mercy.  This  dory,  though  apparently 
improbable,  has  found  credit  among  fome  of  our  beft  na- 
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turalids;  but  what  induces  me  to  doubt  the  fa£t  is,  that  there 
is  another  fpecies  of  this  animal  that  has  no  beards,  which  it 
would  not  want  if  they  were  neceiTary  to  the  exigence  of 
the  kind.  Rondeletius  informs  us,  that  if  we  take  out  the 
bowels,  the  body  will  appear  with  a kind  of  tranfparence 
and  that  if  a lighted  candle  be  placed  within  the  body,  as  in 
a lanthorn,  the  whole  has  a very  formidable  appearance.-— 
The  fifhermen,  however,  have  in  general  a great  regard  for 
this  ugly  fifh,  as  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  dog  fifh,  the  bodies 
of  thofe  fierce  and  voracious  animals  being  often  found  in 
its  flomach  : whenever  they  take  it,  therefore,  they  always 
fet  it  at  liberty. 

The  Lump  Fifh  is  trifling  in  fize,  compared  to  the  former 
its  length  is  but  'fixteen  inches,  and  its  weight  about  four 
pounds  ; the  fhape  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a bream,  deep, 
and  it.fwims  edgeways,  the  back  is  (harp  and  elevated,  and 
the  belly  flat ; the  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  of  this  animal 
are  of  a deep  red  ; the  whole  fkin  is  rough,  with  bony  knobs;’ 
the  larged.  row  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ; the  belly  is 
of  a /bright  crimfon  colour  : but  what  makes  the  chief  An- 
gularity in  this  fifh,  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  fur- 
rounded  with  a fiefhv  foft  fubflance,  that  feems  bearded 
all  round  ; by  'means  of  this  part  it  adheres  with  vad  force 
to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  If  flung  into  a pail  of  water,  it  will 
flick  fo  clofe  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking,  the  fifh  by  the 
tail,  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it  holds  fever al 
gallons  of  water.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  fifii  are  found 
along  the  coafts  of  Greenland  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
where  they  refort  to  fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large, 
and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it  to  a pulp  for  eating.  They  are 
extremely  fat,  but  not  admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby 
and  infipid. 

The  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  foft  and  uncluous 
texture  of  its  body,  refembling  the  fnail  upon  land.  It  is 
almofl  tranfparent,  and  foon  difTcflves  and  melts  away.  It 
is  but  a little  animal,  being  not  above  five  inches  long.  The 
colour,  when  frefli  taken,  is  of  a pale  brown,  the  fhape  of 
the  body  round,  and  the  back  fin  reaches  all  the  way  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  Beneath  the  throat  is  a round  de- . 
predion,  of  a whitifh  colour,  furrounded  by  twelve  brown 
fpots,  placed  in  a circle.  It  is  taken  in  England  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five  miles  clflant  from  the  fea. 
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The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fifh,  in  the  thickefl  part,  is  not 
thicker  than  a fwan-quill,  while  it  is  above  fixteen  inches 
long.  This  is  angular,  but  the  angles  being  not  v^ry  {harp, 
they  are  not  difcernible  until  the  fifh  is  dried.  Its  general 
colour  is  an  olive-brown,  marked  with  numbers  of  bluifh 
lines,  pointing  from  the  back  to  the  belly.  It  is  viviparous; 
for  on  crufhing  one  that  was  jufl  taken,  hundreds  of  very 
minute  young  ones  were  obferved  to  crawl  about. 

The  Hippocampus,  which,  from  the  form  of  its  head,  fome 
call  the  Sea  Horfe,  never  exceeds  nine  inches  in  length.  It 
is  about  as  thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  the  body  is  faid, 
while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the  fore-part,  which  falls  off 
when  it  is  dead.  The  fnout  is  a fort  of  a tube  with  a hole  at 
the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a cover,  which  the  animal  can 
open  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  Behind  the  eyes  there  are  two 
fins  which  look  like  ears  5 and  above  them  are  two  holes 
which  ferve  for  refpiration.  The  whole  body  feems  to  be 
compofed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the  intermediate  mem- 
branes of  which  feveral  fmall  prickles  are  placed.  It  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean, and  alfo  in  the  Weftern  Ocean; 
and,  upon  the  whole  more  refembles  a great  caterpillar  than 
a fifh.  The  ancients  confidered  it  as  extremely  venomous  ; 
probably  induced  by  its  peculiar  figure. 

From  thefe  harmlefs  animals,  covered  with  a flight  coat  of 
mail,  we  may  proceed  to  others,  more  thickly  defended,  and 
more  formidably  armed,  whofe  exa €t  flation  in  the  fcale  of 
fifhes  is  not  yet  afcertained.  While  Linnaeus  ranks  them 
among  the  cartilaginous  kinds,  a later  naturalifl  places  them 
among  the  fpinous  clafs.  With  which  tribe  they  moil  agree, 
fucceeding  obfervations  mufl  determine.  At  prefent  we  feem 
better  acquainted  with  their  figure  than  their  hiflory : their 
deformity  is  obvious ; and  the  venomous  nature  of  the 
greateft  number,  has  been  confirmed  by  fatal  experience. — 
This  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  happy  diftance  at  which 
they  are  placed  from  us,  being  all  found  in  the  Oriental  or 
American  feas,  may  have  prevented  a more  critical  inquiry ; 
fo  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  of  their  malignity, 
and  ftill  lefs  of  their  purfuits  and  enmities  in  the  deep. 

In  the  firfl  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  Sea  Orb,  which 
is  almoft  round,  has  a mouth  like  a frog,  and  is  from  feven 
inches  to  two  feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  from  whence 
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it  fometimes  takes  its  name,  being  alfo  called  tbe  Ska'  Por- 
cupine, it  is  covered  over  with  long  thorns  or  prickles, 
which  point  on  every  fide  ; and,  when  the  animal  is  enraged, 
it  can  blow  up  its  body  as  round  as  a bladder.  Of  this  ex- 
traordinary creature  there  are  many  kinds  : fome  threatening 
only  with  fpines,  as  the  Sea  Hedgehog ; others  defended 
with  a bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as,  the  Oftracion  ; 
others  with  a coat  of  mail  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where 
it  terminates  in  a point,  as  the  Centrifcus  and  others  ftill 
armed  ofFenfively  and  defenfively  with  bones  and  fpines,  as 
the  Shield  Orb.  < 

Of  thefe  fcarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar  weapon  of  of- 
fence. The  centrifcus  wounds  with  its  fpine  ; the  oftracion 
poifons  with  its  venom  ; the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  ab- 
folutely  poifonous  if  eaten.  Indeed,  their  figure  is  not  fuch 
as  would  tempt  one  to  make  the  experiment ; and  the  na- 
tives of  thofe  countries  where  they  are  found,  are  careful  to 
inform  foreigners  of  their  danger:  yet  a certain  failor  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  believing  what  the  Dutch  told  him 
concerning  their  venom,  was  refolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  break  through  a prejudice,  which,,  he  fuppofed, 
was  founded  on  the  animals  deformity.  Re  tried  and  ate 
one ; but  his  rafhnefs  coft  him  his  life-,  he  inftantly  fell  fick, 
and  died  a few  days  after. 

Thefe  frightful  animals  are  of  different  fizes ; fome  not 
bigger  than  a foot-ball,  and  others  as  large  as  a bufhel. 
They  almofl  all  flatten  and  ere£l  their  fpines  at  pleafure,  and 
increafe  the  terrors  of  their  appearance  in  proportion  to  the 
approach  of  danger.  At  firft  they  feem  more  inoffenfive  *, 
their  body  oblong,  with  all  their  weapons  pointing  towards 
the  tail  but,  upon  being  provoked  or  alarmed,  the  body 
that  before  feemed  fmall,  fwells  to  the  view  ; the  animal 
vilibly  grows  rounder  and  larger,  and  all  its  prickles  (land 
upright,  and  threaten  the  invader  on  every  fide.  The  Ame- 
ricans often  amufe  themfelves  with  the  barren  pleafure  of 
catching  thefe  frightful  creatures  by  a line  and  hook,  baited 
with  a piece  of  fea-crab*.  The  animal  approaches  the  bait 
with  its  fpines  flattened  \ but  when  hooked  and  flopped  by 
the  line,  ftraight  all  its  fpines  are  eredled ; the  whole  body 
being  armed  in  iuch  a manner  at  all  points,  that  it  is  im- 
poffibie  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any  part.  For  this  reafon  it  is 
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•dragged  tp  fome  diftance  from  the  water,  and  there  it 
quickly  expires.  In  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  all  thefe 
there  is  a fort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  ana  by  the 
inflation  of  which  the  animal  fwelis  itfelf  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned. 

In  defcribing  the  deformed  animals  of  this  clafs,  one  is 
fometimes  at  a lofs  whether  it  be  a filh  or  an  infe£l  that  lies 
before  him.  Thus  the  hippocampus  and  the  pjpe-fifh  bear  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  caterpdlar  and  the  worm ; while 
the  lefier  orb  bears  fome  likenefs  to  the  clafs  of  feaTeggs  to 
be  defcribed  after.  I will  conclude  this  account  of  cartila- 
ginous fiflies  with  the  defcription  of  an  animal  which  I would 
fcarcely  call  a filh,  but  that  Father  Labat  dignifies  it  with 
the  name.  Indeed,  tins  clafs  teems  with  fuch  a number  of 
odd-fliaped  animals,  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank  every 
thing  extraordinary  of  the  finny  fpecies  among  the  number ; 
but  befides,  Labat  fays,  its  bones  are  partilaginous,  and  that 
may  entitle  it  to  a place  here. 

The  animal  I mean  is  the  Galley  Filh,  which  Linnaeus  de- 
grades into  the  infe£l  tribe,  under  the  title  of  the  MeduJ'a , 
but  which  I choofe  to  place  in  this  tribe,  from  its  habits  that 
are  fomewhat  fimilar.  To  the  eye  of  an  unmindful  fpe£la- 
fcor,  this  fifh  feems  a tranfparent  bubble  fwimming  on  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  or  like  a bladder  varioufly  and  beautifully 
painted  with  vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predomi- 
nate, as  varioufly  oppofed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun.  it  is, 
however,  an  actual  filh  ; the  body  of  which  is  compofed  of 
cartilages,  and  a very  thin  fkin  filled  with  air,  which  thus 
keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the  furface  as  the  waves  and  the 
winds  happen  to  drive.  Sometimes  it  is  feen  thrown  on  the 
fhore  by  one  wave,  and  again  wafhed  back  into  the  fea  by 
another.  Perfons  who  happen  to  be  walking  along  the 
fhore  often  happen  to  tread  upon  thefe  animals  i and  the 
burlting  of  their  body  yields  a report  like  that  when  one 
treads,  upon  the  fwim  of  a filh.  It  has  eight  broad  feet  with 
which  it  fwims,  or  which  it  expands  to  catch  the  air  as 
with  a fail.  It  fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means 
of  its  legs,  which  have  an  adhefive  quality.  Whether  they 
move  when  on  fhore,  Labat  could  never  perceive,  though 
he  did  every  thing  to  make  them  ffcir ; he  only  faw  that  it 
flrongly  adhered  to  whatever  fubflances  lie  applied  it.  It  is 
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very  common  in  America,  and  grows  to  the  fize  of  a goofe- 
egg,  or  Somewhat  more.  It  is  perpetually  feen  floating  ; and 
no  efforts  that  are  ufed  to  hurt  it  can  fink  it  to  the  bottom; 
All  that  appears  above  water  is  a bladder  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  glafs,  and  fhining  with  the  mod  beautiful  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  " Beneath,  in  the  water,  are  four  of  the  feet  al- 
ready mentioned  that  ferve  as  oars,  while  the  other  four  are 
expanded  above  to  fail  with.  But  what  is  mod  remarkable 
in  this  extraordinary  creature,  is  the  violent  pungency  of  the 
flimy  fubdance  with  which  its  legs  are  fmeared.  If  the 
fmalled  quantity  but  touch  the  fkin,  fo  caudic  is  its  quality, 
that  it  burns  it  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the  part  affecled. — 
The  pain  is  word  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  ceafes  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  It  is  from  feeding  op  thefe  that  he 
thinks  the  poifonous  quality  contra£ted  by  fome  Wed  Indian 
fifh  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  certain  thefe  animals  are 
extremely  common  along  ali  the  coads  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  whenever  the  fhore  is  covered  with  them  in  an 
unufual  manner^  it  is  confidered  as  a certain  fore-runner  of 
a dorm. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  SPINOUS  FISHES, 

HP 

JL  HE  third  general  divifion  of  fifties  is  Into  that  of  the 
fpinous  or  bony  kind.  Thefe  are  obvioufly  diftinguiftietl 
from  the  reft  by  having  a complete  bony  covering  to  their 
gills;  by  their  being  furnifhed  with  no  other  method  of 
breathing  but  gills  only  ; by  their  bones  which  are  (harp  and 
thorny ; and  their  tails,  which  are  placed  in  a fituation  per- 
pendicular  to  the  body.  This  is  that  clafs  which  alone  our 
later  naturalifts  are  willing  to  admit  as  fillies.  The  cetaceous 
clafs  with  them  are  but  beafts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  ocean ; the  cartilaginous  clafs  are  an  amphibious  band, 
that  are  but  half  denizens  of  that  element : it  is  fifties  of  the 
fpinous  kind  that  really  deferve  the  appellation. 

This  diftinflion  the  generality  of  mankind  will  hardly 
allow  ; but  whatever  be  the  juffice  of  this  preference  in  fa- 
vour of  the  fpinous  clafs,  it  is  certain  that  the  cetaceous  and 
cartilaginous  claftes  bear  no  proportion  to  them  in  number. 
Of  the  fpinous  claffes  are  already  known  above  four  hundred 
fpecies ; fo  that  the  numbers  of  the  former  are  trifling  in 
comparifon,  and  make  not  above  a fifth  part  of  the  finny 
creation. 

From  the  great  variety  in  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  how- 
difficult  a talk  it  muft  have  been  to  defcribe  or  remember 
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even  a part  of  what  it  contains.  When  fix  hundred  different 
forts  of  animals  offer  themfelves  to  confideration,  the  mind 
is  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  of  objects  that  all  lay  fome 
claim  to  its  attention.  To  obviate  this  confufion,  fyftems. 
have  been  dcvifed,  which,  throwing  feveral  fifhes  that  agree 
in  many  particulars  into  one  groupe,  and  thus  uniting  all 
into  fo  many  particular  bodies,  the  mind  that  was  incapable 
of  feparately  confidering  each,  is  enabled  to  comprehend  all 
when  thus  offered  in  larger  maffes  to  it's  confidration. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  beings  in  Animated  Nature,  fifhes  mod 
demand  a fydematical  arrangemenv.  Quadrupeds  are  but 
few,  and  can  be  all  known ; birds,  from  their  feldom  va- 
rying in  their  fize,  can  be  very  tolerably  did inguifhed  with- 
out fydem  *,  but  among  fifhes,  which  no  fize  can  difcrimi- 
nate,  where  the  animal  ten  inches  and  the  animal  ten  feet 
long  is  entirely  the  fame,  there  mud  be  fome  other  criterion 
by  which  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; fomething  that  gives 
precifion  to  our  ideas  of  the  animal  whole  hiftory  we  defire, 
to  know. 

Of  the  real  hiftory  of  fillies,  very  little  is  yet  known ; but 
of  very  many  we  have  full  and  fufficient  accounts,  as  to  their 
external  form.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  in  a 
hiftory  of  thefe  animals,  not  to  give  the  little  we  do  know ; 
and,  at  lead  arrange  our  forces,  though  we  cannot  tell  their 
deftination.  In  this  art  of  arrangement,  Artedi  and  Linnaeus 
have  long  been  confpicuous : they  have  both  taken  a view  of 
the  animafs  form  in  different  lights ; and,  from  the  parts 
which  molt  (truck  them,  have  founded  their  refpedive 
iy  Items. 

Artedi,  who  was  foremoft,  perceiving  that  fome  fifhes  had 
hard,  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike ; that  others  had  foft,  pliant 
ones,  as  the  herring ; and  that  others  dill  wanted  that  parti- 
cular fin,  by  which  the  gills  are  opened  and  fhut,  as  the  eel, 
made  out  a fydem  from  thefe  varieties.  Linnaeus,  on  the 
other  hand,  reje£ting  this  fydem  *,  which  he  found  liable  to 
too  many  exceptions,  confidered  the  fins,  not  with  regard  to 
their  fubdance,  but  their  pofition.  The  ventral  fins  feem  to 
be  the  great  objedl  of  his  fydem;  he  confiders  them  in  fifhes 
fupplying  the  lame  offices  as  feet  in  quadrupeds  ; and  from 
their  total  abfence,  or  from  their  being  fituated  nearer  the 
head  or  the  tail,  in  different  fifhes,  he  takes  the  difference^ 
cf  his  fydem. 
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Thcfe  arrangements,  which  are  totally  arbitrary,  and 
which  are  rather  a method  than  a fcience,  are  always  fluc- 
tuating; and  the  lad  is  generally  preferred  to  that  which 
went  before.  There  has  lately  appeared,  however,  a fyftem 
conrpofed  by  Mr.  Gouan  of  Mountpeiiier,  that  delerves  ap- 
plaufe  for  more  than  its  novelty.  It  appears  to  me  the  bed 
arrangement  of  this  kind  that  ever  was  made ; and  in  it  the 
divifions  are  not  only  precifely  fydematical,  but,  in  fomc 
meafure,  adopted  by  Nature  itfelf.  This  learned  Frenchman 
has  united  the  fydems  of  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  together  \ 
and,  by  bringing  one  to  corredt  the  other,  has  made  out  a 
number  of  tribes,  that  are  marked  with  the  utmod  precifion. 
A part  of  his  fydem,  however,  we  have  already  gone  thro’, 
in  the  cartilaginous,  or,  as  he  calls  a part  of  them,  the 
branchioficgous  tribe  of  fifhes.  In  the  arrangement  of  thefe, 
I have  followed  Linnaeus,  as  the  number  of  them  was  but 
fmall,  and  his  method  fimple.  But  in  that  which  is  more 
properly  called  the  fpinous  clafs  of  fifheS)  I will  follow  Mr. 
Gouan’s  fydem ; the  terms  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
former  fydems,  require  fome  explanation.  I do  not  love  to 
multiply  the  technical  terms  of  a fcience  ; but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  names,  by  being  long  ufed,  are  as  necefiary  to  be 
known  as  the  fcience  itfelf. 

If  we  confider  the  fubdance  of  the  fin  of  a fifh,  we  fhall 
find  it  compofed,  befides  the  Ik  in,  either  of  draight,  hard, 
pointed,  bony  pvicUes  or  fpines,  as  in  the  pike;  or  of  foft, 
crooked,  or  forked  bones,  or  cartilages,  as  in  the  herring.*— 
The  fifh  that  have  bony,  prickly  fins,  are  called  prickly-finned 
fijh ; the  latter,  that  have  foft  or  cartilaginous  fins,  are  called 
foftfinned  fifh.  The  prickly-finned  fifh  have  received  the 
Greek  new-formed  name  of  Acanthopterigii ; the  foft-finned 
fifh  have  likewife  their  barbarous  Greek  name  of  Malacop - 
tierigii . Thus  far  Artedi  has  fupplied  Mr.  Gouan  with 
names  and  divifions.  All  fpinous  fifh  are  divided  into 
prickly-finned  fifh  and  foft-finned  fifh. 

Again,  Linnaeus  has  taught  him  to  remark  the  fituation  of 
the  fins  : for  the  ventral  or  belly-fins,  which  are  thofe  parti- 
cularly to  be  remarked,  are  either  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the 
eel,  and  then  the  fifh  is  called  Apodal  (a  Greek  word  figni- 
fying  without  feet) ; or  the  ventral-fins  are  placed  more 
forward  than  die  pe&oral-fins,  as  in  the  haddock,  and  then 
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the  animal  is  called  a Jugular-jiff} ; or  the  ventral-fins  are 
placed  dire&ly  under  the  pecloral-fins,  2s  in  the  father-lafher, 
and  then  it  is  called  a 'Thpracic-jijh : or,  laftly,  the  ventral- 
fins  are  placed  nearer  the  tail  than  the  pe£l:oral-fins,  as  in 
the  minnow,  and  then  it  is  an  Abdominal-jijh. 

PofFefTed  of  thefe  diftributions,  the  French  naturalifls 
mixes  and  unites  them  into  two  grand  divifions.  All  the 
prickly-finned  fifh  make  one  general  divifion  ; all  the  foft- 
finned  fifh  another.  Thefe  firft  are  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  as  being  either  apodal , jugular , thoracic  or  abdominal . 
Thus  there  are  prickly-finned  apodal fifties;  prickly-finned 
jugular  fifhes,  prickly-finned  thoracic  fifhes,  and  prickly-finned 
abdominal  fillies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fbft-finned  fifhes 
fall  under  a fimilar  diftribution,  and  make  the  other  general 
divifion.  Thus  there  are  foft-finned  fifhes,  foft-finned 
jugular  fifhes,  foft-finned  thoracic  fifhes,  and  foft-finned  abdo- 
minal fifhes.  Theft  general  charadfers  are  ftrongly  marked, 
and  eafily  remembered.  It  only  remains  therefore,  to  di- 
vide thefe  into  fuch  tribes  as  are  molt  ftrongly  marked  by 
Nature  ; and  to  give  the  diftincf  charadlers  of  each,  to  form 
a complete  fyflem  with  great  fimplicity.  This  Mr.  Gouan 
has  done ; and  the  tribes  into  which  he  has  diftributed  each 
of  thefe  divifions,  exadlly  amount  to  fifty.  Thus  the  rea- 
der, who  can  contain  in  his  memory  the  charadferiftic  marks 
of  fifty  kinds,  will  have  a tolerable  idea  of  the  form  of  every 
kind  of  fpinous  fifh.  I fay,  of  the  form  ; for  as  to  the  hiftory 
and  nature  of  the  animal  itfelf,  that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  experience  and  information. 

SECT.  I. 

PRICKLY-FINNED  FISHES. 

P richly-finned  Apodal  Fijh. 

I.  The  Trichurus.  The  body  of  afword-form  ; the  head 
oblong ; the  teeth  fword-like,  bearded  near  the  points ; the 
fore  teeth  largefl ; the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  feven 
fpines  , the  tail  ending  in  a point  without  fins  ; an  inhabi- 
tant near  the  oriental  and  American  fhores  ; of  a filvery 
-white  5 frequently  leaping  into  the  fifherman’s  boats  in 
China. 
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2.  The  Xiphias  or  Swordfijh.  The  body  round  ; the  head 
long  ;' the  upper-jaw  terminating  by  a long  beak,  in  form 
of  a fvvord  *,  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; an 
inhabitant  of  Europe  $ an  enemy  to  the  whale. 

3.  The  Ophidium  or  Gilihead.  The  body  fword-like  ; the 
head  blunt  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines ; the 
opening  of  the  mouth  fide-ways  ; the  fins  of  the  back,  the 
anus,  and  the  tail  all  joining  together;  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all  filhes,  covered  over  with  green,  gold,  and  filver ; it  is 
by  failors  called  the  dolphin,  and  gives  chafe  to  the  flying- 
fifh. 

Prickly-finned  Jugular  Fijb. 

4.  The  Trachinous  or  Weaver.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  obtufe ; the  bones  covering  the  gills  jagged  at  the  bot- 
tom ; the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; the  anus 
near  the  breaft  ; buries  itfelf  in  the  fands,  leaving  only  its 
nofe  out;  and  if  trod  upon,  immediately  ftrikes  with  the  fpines 
that  form  its  dorfal  fins,  which  are  venomous  and  dangerous. 

5.  The  Ur atwf copus . The  body  wedge-like ; the  head 
almofi  round,  and  larger  than  the  body ; the  mouth  flat ; 
the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  five  fpines  ; the  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; an  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  The  Gallyonymus  or  Dragonet.  The  body  almofl  wedge- 
like ; the  head  broad,  and  larger  than  the  body  ; the  mouth 
even  with  the  body  ; the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  clofe 
{hut ; the  opening  to  the  gills  behind  the  head  ; the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

7.  The  Blennius  or  Blenny.  The  body  oblong ; the  head 
obtufely  bevile ; the  teeth  a Angle  range  ; the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; the  ventral  fins  have  two  fmail  blunt 
bones  in  each  ; a fpecies  of  this  animal  is  viviparous. 

Prickly-finned  Thoracic  Fijhes . 

8.  The  Gobzus  of  Gudgeon . The  body  round  and  oblong  ; 
the  head  with  two  little  holes  between  the  eyes,  one  before 
the  other ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  'with  fix  fpines ; the 
ventral  fins  joined  tog«cher. 
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9.  The  Cepola.  The  body  fword-Iike  ; the  head  blunt  5, 
*he  mouth  flat ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; 
the  fins  diftin£t ; an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  The  Coryphana  or  Razor-fifh . The  body  wedge-like ; 
" the  head  very  be  vile  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 

fpines. 

11.  The  Scomber  or  Ala  char  el.  The  body  oblong;  the 
line  running  down  the  fide  zigzagged  towards  the  tail ; the 
head  (harp  and  fmall ; the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  fix 
fpine3 ; feveral  falfe  fins  towards  the  tail. 

12.  The  Labrus  or  TV rajfe.  The  body  oval ; the  head 
middling ; the  lips  doubled  inward  ; both  cutting  and  grind- 
ing teeth  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  five  fpines  ; the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

13.  The  Spams  or  Sea-bream.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  middling ; the  lips  not  inverted  ; the  teeth  cutting  and 
grinding;  the  cover  of  the  gills  fcaly ; the  fins  covering  the 
gills  with  five  rays  ; the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

14.  The  Chatodon  or  Cat-JiJh.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  fmall ; the  teeth  (lender  and  bending;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  five  or  fix  fpines ; the  fins  of  the  back  and 
anus  fcaly. 

15.  The  Sdezna.  The  body  nearly  elliptical;  the  head 
bcviie,  the  covers  of  the  fins  fcaly  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  fix  rays  ; the  fins  of  the  back  jagged,  and  hidden 
in  u furrow  in  the  back.  . 

1 6.  The  Perch.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head  bevile  ; the 
covers  -of  the  gills  fcaly  and  toothed ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  feven  fpines  ; the  fins  in  home  jagged. 

17.  .The  Scorpana  or  Father-lajher.  The  body  oblong  ; 
the  head  great,  with  beards ; the  covers  of  the  gills  armed 
w ith  prickles  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines. 

1 8.  The  Mullus  or  Surmulet . The  body  (lender;  the  head 
aimed  four-cornered ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  three 
fpines  ; feme  of  thefe  have  beards  ; a fifh  highly  prized  Uy 
the  Romans,  and  dill  confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

19.  The  Prigla  or  the  Gurnard.  The  body  (lender;  the 
head  nearly  four-cornered,  and  covered  with  a bony  coat ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines ; the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins,  ftrengthened  with  additional  mufcles  and  bones, 
and  very  large  for  the  animals  fize. 
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20.  The  Cottus  or  Bull-head.  The  body  wedge-like  ; the 
head  flat  and  broader  than  the  body ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  fix  fpines  ; the  head  furnifhed  with  prickles,  knobs, 
and  beards. 

21.  The  Zeus  or  Doree . The  body  oblong;  the  head 
bevile  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays ; the  fins 
jagged  ; the  upper-jaw  with  a loofe  floating  fkin  depending 
into  the  mouth. 

22.  The  Thrachipterus  or  Sabre . The  body  fword-like ; 
the  head  bevile  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  » 
the  lateral  line  ftraight ; the  feales  in  a fingle  order  ; a loofe 
fkin  in  both  the  jaws. 

23.  The  Gafierofieus  or  Stickleback.  The  body  broadefl 
towards  the  tail ; the  head  oblong  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  three  fpines  ; prickles  darting  backward  before  the  back 
fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus. 

Prickly-finned  Abdominal  Fifij . 

24.  The  Silurus  or  Sheat  Fifh.  The  body  oblong ; the 
head  large  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  fourteen 
fpines  ; the  leading  bones  or  fpines  in  the  back  and  pectoral 
fins  toothed. 

25.  The  Mugil  or  Mullet.  The  body  oblong ; the  head 
almofl  conical  ; the  upper  jaw  with  a furrow,  which  receives 
the  prominence  of  the  under ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  feven  rays. 

2 6.  The  PoJynemus.  The  body  oblong ; the  head  with  a 
beak  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  five  to  feven 
fpines  ; the  bones  that  move  the  peroral  fins  not  articulated 
to  thofe  fins. 

27.  The  Theutys.  The  body  almolt  elliptical  ; the  head 
abruptly  (hortened  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  rays  ; 
the  teeth  in  a fingle  row,  clofe,  ftrong,  and  even. 

28.  The  Flops  or  Sea-Serpent.  The  body  flender  ; the  head 
large  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  double  with  thirty  fpines, 
and  armed  externally  with  five  bones  refembling  teeth. 
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SECT.  ir. 

SOFT-FINNED  FISHES. 

Soft-finned  Apodal  Fifes. 

, 29.  The  Mur  am  or  Eel.  The  body  round  and  {lender  3, 
the  head  terminating  in  a beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  ten  rays;  the  opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fafhion,  placed' 
near  the  pedboral  fins ; the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anus,  and 
the  tail,  united  in  one. 

30.  The  Gymnotus  or  Carapo.  The  body  broadefl  on 
the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a knife  ; the  head  fmall ; the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  rays;  the  back  without  a fin  5 
two  beards  or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip ; an  inhabitant  of 
Brafil. 

31.  The  Anarchias  or  Wolf-fijh.  The  body  roundilh  and 
{lender ; the  head  large  and  blunt ; the  fore-teeth  above  and 
below  conical ; the  grinding-teeth  and  thofe  in  the  palate 
round ; the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  fix  rays. 

32.  The  Stromateus . The  body  oblong  ; the  head  fmall; 
the  teeth  moderately  {harp  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
five  or  fix  rays 

33 . The  Animodytes  or  Launce.  The  body  flender  and  round 
tfh;  the  head  terminated  by  a beak  ; the  teeth  of  a hair-like 
finenefs ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays. 

Soft-finned  Jugular  Ffhes. 

34.  The  Lepadogafier  The  body  wedge-like;  the  head 
oblong,  forwarder  than  the  body,  flattifh,  the  beak  re- 
fembling  that  of  a duck  ; the  pectoral  fins  double,  two  on 
each  fide  ; the  ventral  fins  joined  together ; a kind  of  bony 
breaft -plate  between  the  pedtoral  fins  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  five  rays  ; the  opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fafhion. 

3:;.  The  Gadus  or  Cod  Fifh.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head 
wedge-like  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays ; feve- 
xal  back  and  anal  fins. 

Soft-finned  thoracic  Fifioes. 

36-  The  Plemonecles  or  Flumide . The  body  elliptical ; the 
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head  fmall ; both  eyes  on  one  fide  of  the  head ; the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  from  four  to  feven  rays. 

37*  The  Echeneis  or  Suckingfifh.  The  body  almoft  wedge- 
like, moderately  round ; the  head  broader  than  the  body  ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gill  with  ten  rays  ; an  oval  bread-plate, 
ftreaked  in  form  of  a ladder,  toothed. 

38.  The  Lipidcpus  or  Garterfifh.  The  body  fword-like  5 
the  head  lengthened  out  5 the  fins  covering  the  gills  with 
levcn  rays  ; three  fcales  only  on  the  whole  body ; two  in  the: 
place  of  the  ventral  fins  ; the  third  from  that  of  the  anus. 


Soft-finned  Abdominal  Fijh . 


39.  The  Lcricaria.  The  body  crufted  over;  the  head 
broad  with  a beak ; no  teeth ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
fix  rays. 

40.  The  Aiherina  or  At  her  we.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  of  a middling  fize  ; the  lips  indented  ; the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  fix  rays ; the  line  on  the  fides  refembling  a fib- 
ver  band. 

41.  The  Salmo  or  Salmon.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head  a 
little  fharp ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  ten  rays; 
the  lafl  fin  on  the  back,  without  its  correfpondent  mufcle- 
fat. 

42.  The  Fifiulana . The  body  angular,  in  form  of  a fpin- 
d!e;  the  head  pipe-falhion,  with  a beak;  the  fin  covering- 
the  gibs  with  feven  rays';  the  under-jaw  covering  the  upper. 

43.  I he  Efox  or  Pike.  The  body  round  ; the  head  with  a 
beak  ; the  under-jaw  pierced  longitudinally  with  fmall  holes; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  feven  to  twelve  rays. 

44.  The  Argentina  or  Argentine.  The  body  a little  round 
and  {lender ; the  head  with  a beak,  broader  than  the  bodv; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays  ; a fpurious  back- 


, 4[*  The  Clupea  or  Herring.  The  body  a little  oblong; 
the  head  with  a fmall  beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
eight  rays. 

, The  Exocetas  or  Flying-fijh.  The  body  oblong;  the 
nead  almoft  three-cornered ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
ten  rays  ; the  pedtoral  fins  placed  high,  and  as  long  as  the 
whole  body  ; the  back-fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  back. 5r- 
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47.  The  Cyprmus  or  Carp . The  body  elongated,  almoS 
round  ; the  head  with  a fmall  beak  ; the  hinder  part  of  the 
bone  covering  the  gills,  marked  with  a crefcent;  the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  three  rays. 

48.  The  Cokitis  Or  Loach.  The  body  oblong ; almofl 
equally  broad  throughout  5 the  head  fmall,  a little  elongated  ; 
the  eyes  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  from  four  to  fix  rays ; the  covers  of  the  gills  clofed 
below. 

49.  The  Amia  or  Bonito . The  body  round  and  flender  ; 
the  head,  forehead,  and  breaft,  without  fkin ; the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  twelve  rays ; two  beards  from  the  nofe. 

50.  The  Mormyrus.  The  body  oblong;  the  head  elon- 
gated ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  a fingle  ray  ; the  open- 
ing to  the  gills  is  linear,  and  has  no  bone  covering  them.; 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Gouan  ; by  reducing  to  which 
any  fifh  that  offers,  we  can  know  its  rank,  it  affinities,  and 
partly  its  anatomy,  all  which  make  a confiderable  part  in  its 
natural  hiftory.  But,  to  fhew  the  ufe  of  this  fyftem  Hill 
more  apparently,  fuppofe  I meet  with  a fifh,  the  name  to  me 
unknown,  of  which  I defire  to  know  fomething  more.  The 
way  is  firft  to  fee  whether  it  be  a cartilaginous  fifh,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  wanting  fins  to  open  and  fhut  the  gills, 
which  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  wholly  without.  If  I find 
that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a fpinous  fifh ; and  in  order  to 
know  its  kind,  I examine  its  fins,  whether  they  be  prickly  or 
foft : I find  them  foft ; it  is  therefore  to  be  ranked  among 
the  foft-finned  fifties.  I then  examine  its  ventral  or  belly 
fins,  and  finding  that  the  fifh  has  them,  Ilook  for  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  find  they  lie  nearer  to  the  tail  than  the  pectoral 
fins.  By  this  I find  the  animal  to  be  a foft-finned  abdominal 
fifh.  Then  to  know  which  of  the  kinds  of  thefe  fifties  it  is, 

I examinees  figure  and  the  fhape  of  its  head,  I find  the 
body  rather  oblong ; the  head  with  a fmall  beak  ; the  lower 
jaw  like  a faw 3 the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays. 
This  animal  muft  therefore  be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that 
family,  fuch  as  the  pilchard,  the  fprat,  the  fhad,  or  the  an- 
chovy. To  give  another  inftance  : Upon  examining  the  fins 
of  a fifh  to  me  unknown,  I find  them  prickly;  I then  look 
for  the  fituaticn  of  the  ventral  fins,  I find  them  entirely 
wanting  » this  then  muft  be  a prickly-finned  apodal  fifh’ 
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Of  this  kind  there  are  but  three  ; and  by  comparing  the  fifti 
with  the  defcription,  I find  it  either  of  the  trichurus  kind, 
the  fword-fifh,  or  the  gilt-head.  Upon  examining  alfo  its  in- 
ternal ftrti&ure,  I lhall  find  a very  great  fimilitude  between 
my  fifh  and  that  placed  at  the  head  of  the  family. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  SPINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL. 

Having  given  a method  by  which  Spinous  Fifties  may- 
be diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  the  hiftory  of  each  in  par- 
ticular might  naturally  be  expended  to  follow : but  fuch  a 
diflinft  account  of  each  would  be  very  difgufting,  from  the 
Unavoidable  uniformity  of  every  defcription.  The  hiftory 
of  any  one  of  this  clafs  very  much  refembles  that  of  all  the 
reft  : they  breathe  air  and  water  through  the  gills ; they 
live  by  rapine,  each  devouring  fuch  animals  as  its  mouth  is 
capable  of  admitting ; and  they  propagate,  not  by  bringing 
forth  their  young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor  by 
diftinft  egg S,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  cartilaginous  tribes, 
but  by  fpawn,  or  peas,  as  they  are  generally  called,  -which 
they  produce  by  hundreds  of  thoufands.  Thefe  are  the 
leading  marks  that  run  through  their  whole  hiftory,  and 
which  have  fo  much  fwdled  books  with  tirefome  repetition. 

It  will  be  fufficient  therefore  to  draw  this  numerous  clafs 
into  one  point  of  view,  and  to  mark  how  they  differ  from 
the  former  claffes  ; and  what  they  poffefs  peculiarly  ftriking, 
fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other.  The  firft  obje£f 
that  prefents  itfelf,  and  that  by  which  they  differ  from  ail 
others,  are  the  bones.  Thefe,  when  examined  but  flightly, 
appear  to  be  entirely  folid ; yet,  when  viewed  more  clofely, 
every  bone  would  be  found  hollow,  and  filled  with  a fub- 
ftance  lefs  rancid  and  oily  than  marrow.  Thefe  bones  are 
very  numerous,  and  pointed ; and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  are 
props  or  ftays  to  which  the  mufcles  are  fixed  which  move 
the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  number  of  bones  in  all  fpinous  fifties  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  always  the  fame.  It  is  a vulgar  way  cf  fpeaking  to 
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fay,  that  fifhes  are  at  fome  feafons  more  bony  than  at  others  p 
but  this  fcarce  requires  contradidlion.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  fiili  are  at  fome  feafons  much  fatter  than  at  others  ; fo  that 
the  quantity  of  the  fldh  being  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the 
bones  remaining  the  fame,  they  appear  to  increafe  in  num- 
ber, as  they  actually  bear  a greater  proportion. 

All  fifh  of  the  fame  kind,  as  was  faid,  have  the  fame  num- 
ber of  bones  : the  lkeleton  of  a fifh,  however  irregularly  the 
bones  may  fall  in  our  way  at  table,  has  its  members  very  regu- 
larly difpofed ; and  every  bone  has  its  fixed  place,  withasmuch 
precifion  as  we  find  in  the  orders  of  a regular  fabric.  But 
then  fpinous  fifh  differ  in  the  number  of  bones  according  to 
the  fpecies  5 for  fome  have  a greater  number  of  fins  by  which 
they  move  in  the  water.  /The  number  in  each  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  fize  of  thefe  fins  : for  every 
fifh  has  a regular  apparatus  of  bones  and  mufcfes,  by  which 
the  fins  are  moved ; and  all  thofe  fifh  where  they  are  nu- 
merous or  large,  muff,  of  confequence,  be  confiderably 
bony.  Indeed,  in  the  larger  fifh,  the  quantity  of  fiefli  is  fo 
much,  and  the  bones  themfelves  are  fo  large,  that  they  are 
eafily  feen  and  feparated  : but  in  the  fmaller  kinds  with  many 
fins,  the  bones  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  great ; yet  being 
fo  very  minute,  they  lurk  almofl  in  every  part  of  the  flefh, 
and  are  dangerous  as  well  as  troublefome  to  be  eaten.  In  a 
word,  thofe  fifh  which  are  large,  fat,  and  have  few  fins,  are 
found  to  be  the  lead  bony ; thofe  which  are  fmall,  lean,  and 
have  many  fins,  are  the  mod  bony  of  all  others.  Thus,  for 
indance,  a roach  appears  more  bony  than  a carp,  becaufe  if 
is  leaner  and  fmaller  *,  and  it  is  aftually  more  bony  than  an' 
eel,  becaufe  it  has  a greater  number  of  fins. 

As  the  fpinous  fifh  partake  lefs  of  the  quadruped  in  their 
formation  than  any  others,  fo  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of 
their  own  element  a fhorter  time.  In  general,  when  taken 
out  of  the  water,  they  tedify  their  change  by  panting  mod 
violently  and  at  clofer  intervals,  the  thin  air  not  furnifhing 
their  gills  the  proper  play ; and  in  a few  minutes  they  expire. 
Some  indeed  are  more  vivacious  in  air  than  others ; the  eel 
will  live  feveral  hours  out  of  water ; and  the  carp  has  been 
known  to  be  fattened  in  a damp  cellar.  The  method  is  by 
placing  it  in  a net  well  wrapped  up  in  u*et  mofs,  the  mouth 
only  out,  and  then  hung  up  in  a vault.  The  fifh  is  fed  with 
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vvliitg  bread  and  milk  ; and  the  net  now  and  then  plunged 
into  the  water.  The  animal,  thus  managed,  has  been 
known  not  only  to  live  for  a fortnight,  but  to  grow  exceed- 
ingly fat  and  of  a fuperior  flavour.  From  this  it  would  feem 
that  the  want  of  moifture  in  the  gills,  is  the  chief  caufe  of 
the  death  of  thefe  animals  $ and  could  that  be  fupplied,  their 
lives  might  be  prolonged  in  the  air,  almofl:  as  well  as  in  their 
own  element. 

Yet  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  different  operations 
of  the  fame  element,  upon  animals,  that,  to  appearance, 
have  the  fame  conformation.  To  forne  fillies,  bred  in  the 
fea,  frefli  water  is  immediate  deftruclion  : on  the  other  hand, 
feme  fiflies,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  cannot  bear 
the  fait  water.  Whence  this  difference  can  arife,  is  not 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for.  The  faline  quality  of  the  water 
cannot  properly  be  given  as  the  caufe  ; finceno  fiflies  imbibe 
any  of  the  fea’s  faltnefs  with  their  food,  or  in  refpiration. 
The  flefh  of  ail  fiflies  is  equally  frefli,  both  in  the  river,  and 
in  the  falteft  depths  of  the  ocean  ; the  fait  of  the  element  in 
which  they  live,  no  way  mixing  with  their  conftit-ution. 
Whence  then  is  it  that  animals  will  live  only  there,  and  will 
quickly  expire,  when  carried  into  frefli  water  ? It  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  fea-water  *,  as 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fait  diffolved  in  its  compofition, 
it  is  much  heavier  than  frefli  water,  fo  it  is  probable  it  lies 
with  greater  force  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  gives 
them  their  proper  and  neceffary  play : on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  flfli  which  are  ufed  only  to  frefh  water,  cannot  bear 
the  weight  of  the  faline  fluid,  and  expire  in  a manner  fuf- 
focatcd  in  the  grofsnefs  of  the  flrange  element. 

But  though  there  are  fome  tribes  that  live  only  in  the  fea, 
and  others  in  frefli  water,  yet  there  are  fome  whofe  organs 
arc  equally  adapted  to  either  element ; and  that  fpend  a part 
of  their  feafon  in  one,  and  a part  in  the  other.  Thus  the 
falmon,  the  fhad,  the  fmelt,  and  the  flounder,  annually  quit 
their  native  ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers  to  depofit  their 
fpawn.  This  feems  the  mofl  important  bufinefs  of  their 
lives  ; and  there  is  no  danger  which  they  vrill  not  encounter, 
even  to  the  furmounting  precipices,  to  find  a proper  place 
for  the  depofition  of  their  future  offspring.  The  faimon, 
upon  thefe  occafions,  is  fee'n  to  afeend  rivers  five  hundred 
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miles  from  the  fea  j and  to  brave  not  only  the  danger  of  Va- 
rious enemies,  but  alfo  to  fpring  up  cataracts  as  high  as  an 
froufe,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent, 
they  feem  difappointed  to  meet  the  obftru£fion,  and  fwim 
fome  paces  back  : they  then  take  a view  of  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them,  furvey  it  motionlefs  for  fome  minutes,  ad- 
vance, and  again  retreat ; till  at  laft  fummoning  up  all  their 
force,  they  take  a leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  ftraight, 
and  ftrongly  in  motion  •>  and  thus  moft  frequently  clear  every 
obftru£lion.  It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  they 
want  ftrength  to  make  the  leap  ; and  then,  in  our  fifheries, 
they  are  taken  in  their  defcent.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
fmalleft  dangers  that  attend  thefe  adventuring  animals  in 
their  progrefs  : numberlefs  are  the  methods  of  taking  them  j 
as  well  by  the  hook,  as  by  nets,  bafkets,  and  other  inven- 
tions, which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  defcribe.  Their 
capture  makes,  in  feveral  countries,  a great  article  of  com- 
merce *,  and  being  cured  in  feveral  different  manners,  either 
by  faking,  pickling,  or  drying,  they  are  fent  to  all  the  mar» 
kets  of  Europe. 

As  thefe  mount  up  the  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn. 
Others,  particularly  the  eel,  defcend  the  frefh  water  ftream,. 
as  Rhedi  allures  us,  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  fea. 
About  the  month  of  Auguft,  annually,  thefe  animals  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  moft  obfeure  nights,  and  when  the 
rivers  are  flooded  by  accidental  rains,,  feek  the  ocean.  When 
they  have  reached  the  fea,  and  produced  their  young,  for 
they  are  viviparous,  they  again  afeend  the  ftream,  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  as  the  feafon  is  favour* 
able  or  tempeftuous.  Their  pafiage  begins  ufually  about  the 
end  of  January,  and  continues  till  towards  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  are  taken  in  the  river  Arno  by  millions,  and  fa 
fmall  that  a thoufand  of  them  goes  to  a pound.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than,  that  they  ddeend  in  our  own 
rivers  after  floods,  in  great  abundance,  and  are  thus  caught 
in  nets,  to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  poffeffed  alfo  of 
a power  of  climbing  over  any  obftacle  ; for,  by  applying 
their  glutinous  and  flimy  bodies  to  the  furface  of  the  object 
they  defire  to  furmount,  they  can  thus'creep  up  locks,  weirs,, 
and  every  thing  that  would  prevent  their  alcending  the  cur- 
rent of  the  ftream. 
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Bat  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by  thefe  fifties,  is 
fport,  if  compared  to  what  is  annually  undertaken  by  fome 
tribes,  that  conftantly  refide  in  the  ocean.  Thefe  are  known 
to  take  a courfe  of  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  in  a feafon, 
ferving  for  prey  to  whales,  (harks,  and  the  numerous  flocks 
of  water-fowl,  that  regularly  wait  to  intercept  their  progrefs. 
Thefe  may  be  called  lifti  of  paflage,  and  bear  a ftrong  ana^ 
logy  to  birds  of  paflage,  both  from  their  focial  difpofition, 
and  the  imminfity  of  their  members.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
cod,  the  haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny,  the 
lierring  and  the  pilchard.  Other  filh  live  in  our  vicinity, 
and  refide  on  our  coafts  all  the  year  round  ; or  keep  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  are  but  feldom  feen  : but  thefe,  at 
dated  feafons,  vilit  their  accuftomed  haunts  with  regular 
certainty,  generally  returning  the  fame  week  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  and  often  t e fame  day. 

The  dated  returns,  and  the  regular  progrefs  of  thefe  filh 
of  paflage,  is  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  circumdances  in 
the  Hidory  of  Nature.  What  it  is,  that  impels  them  to  fuch 
didant  voyages  ; what  diredf s their  paflage  ; and  what  fup- 
ports  them  by  the  way  ; and  what  fometimes  prompts  them 
to  quit,  for  feveral  feafons,  one  (hore  for  another,  and 
then  return  to  their  accudomed  harbour,  are  quedions  that 
puriofity  may  afk,  but  Philofophy  can  hardly  refolve.  We 
mud  diimifs  inquiry,  fatisfied  with  the  certainty  of  the 
fa<ds. 

The  cod  feems  to  be  the  forcmod  of  this  wandering  tribe, 
and  is  only  found  in  our  northern  part  of  the  world.  This 
animal’s  chief  place  of  refort  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  other,  fand-banks  that  lie  off  Cape  Breton.—* 
That  extenfive  flat  feems  to  be  no  other  than  the  broad  top 
of  a fea-mountain,  extending  for  above  five  hundred  miles 
long,  and  furrounded  with  a deeper  fea.  Hither  the  cod  an- 
nually repair  in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation, 
to  feed  on  the  quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be  found  there 
in  the  fandy  bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties that  they  fuppiy  all  Europe  with  a confiderable  (hare  of 
provifion.  The  Englilh  have  dages  erected  all  along  the 
fhore  for  faking  and  drying  them  *,  and  the  fifhermen,  who 
take  them  with  the  hook  and  line,  which  is  their  method, 
draw  them  in  as  fad  as  they  can  throw  out.  This  immerff^. 
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capture,  however,  makes  bu£,a  very  fmall  diminution \ when 
compared  to  their  numbers  ; and  when  their  provifioh  there 
is  exhaufted,  or  the  feafon  for  propagation  returns,  they  go 
off  to  the  polar  Teas,  where  they  depofit  their  roes  in  full  fe- 
curity.  From  thences  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  foon  as 
the  fir  ft  more  fou  them  Teas  are  open,  to  repair  feu  th  ward 
for  fubfidence.  Nor  is  this  fifh  an  urifrequent  vifitant  upon 
our  own  fhores : but  the  returns  are  not  fo  regular,  nor  does 
the  capture  bear  any  proportion  to  that  at  Newfoundland.  ; 

Thg  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the  mackarel,  are  thought 
by  fome  to  be  driven  upon  our  coalls  rather  by  their  fears  than 
their  appetites  ; and  it  is  to  the  purfuit  of  the  larger  fifhe?,1 
we  owe  their  welcome  vifits-.  It  is  much  more  probable,, 
that  they  come  for  that  food  which  is  found  in  more  plenty 
near  the  fhore  than  farther  out  at  lea.  One  thing  is  re- 
markable, that  their  migrations  feem  to  be  regularly  con- 
duffed.  The  grand  fhoal  of  haddocks,  that  comes  periodi- 
cally on  the  Yorkfhire  coads,  appeared  there  in  a body  on 
or*  the  tenth  of  December,  17 66  ; andexadlly  on  the  fame 
day  in  the  following  year.  This  fhoal  extended  from  the 
ihore  n^r  three  miles  in.  breadth,  apd  in  length  for  more 
than  forty.  The  limits  of  a fhoal  are  precifely  known  ; for 
if  the  fifhermen  qiut  down  their  lines  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  three  miles  from  fhore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fifh  ;• 
a proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there.. 

But  of  all  migrating  din,  the  herring  and  thp  pilchard 
tqke  the  mofl  adventrbus  voyages.  Herrings  are  found 
in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  highed.  northern  lati- 
tudes. In  tbofe  inaccciTibie  feas,  that  are  covered  with  ice. 
for  a great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard  find  a 
quiet  and  fure  retreat  from  all  their  numerous  enemies  : 
thither  neither  man,  nor  their  dill  mere  deftruclive  enemy,; 
the  fin-fifh,  or  the  cachalot,  dares  to  purfue  them.  The 
quantity  of  infefl-food  which  thofe  feas  fupply,  is  very 
great ; whence,  in  that  remote  fituation,  defended  by  the  icy 
rigour,  of  the  climate,  they  live  at  eafe,  and  multiply  beyond 
expreflion.  From  this  mod  desirable  retreat,  An^erfon  fup-  ! 
poles,  they  would  never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  ren- 
der it  necefiavy  for  them  to  migrate  j and,  as  with  bees  from 
a hive,  they  are  compelled  to  feek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reafon,  the  great  colony  is  feen  to  let  out  from 
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the  icy  fea  about  the  middle  of  winter ; compofed  of  num- 
bers, that  if  all  the  men  in  the  world  were  to  he  loaded  with 
herrings,  they  would  not  carry  the  thoufandth  part  av/ay. 
But  they  no  fooner  leave  their  retreats,  but  millions  of  ene- 
mies appear  to  thin  their  fquadrons.  The  fin-fifh  and  ca- 
chalot fwallow  barrels  at  a yawn  ; the  porpeiie,  the  grampus, 
the  ihark,  and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of  dog-fifh,  find 
them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defift  from  making  war  upon  each 
other  : but,  ftill  more,  the  unnumbered  flocks  of  fea-fowl, 
that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole,  watch  the  outfet  of  their 
dangerous  migration,  and  fpread  extenfive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence  the  defcncelefs  emigrants  find  no  other 
fafety  but  by  crowding  clofer  together,  and  leaving  to  the 
outmoft  bands  the  danger  of  being  the  firft  devoured  ; thus, 
like  Iheep  when  frighted,  that  always  run  together  in  a body, 
and  each  finding  fome  protection  in  hying  but  one  of  many 
that  are  equally  liable  t6  invafion,  they  are  feen  to  feparate 
into  fhoals,  one  body  of  which  moves  to  the  weft,  and  pours 
down  along  the  coafts  of  America,  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina, 
and  but  feldom  farther.  In  Chefapeak  Bay,  the  annual  in- 
undation of  thefe  fifh  is  fo  great,  that  they  cover  the  fhores 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to'become  a nuifance.  Thofe  that  hold 
more  to  the  eaft,  and  come  down  towards  Europe,  endeavour 
to  fave  themfelves  from  their  mercilefs  purfuers,  by  ap- 
proaching the'firft  fnore  they  can  find  ; and  that  which  fir  ft 
offers  in  their  defeent,  is  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coaft,  their  pha- 
lanx, which  has  already  fuffered  confiderable  diminutions,  is, 
neverthelefs,  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofenefs,  co- 
vering an  extent  of  fhore  as  large  as  the  ifland  itfelf.  The 
whole  water  feerns  alive  5 and  is  feen  fo  black  with  them  to 
a great  diftance,  that  the  number  feems  inexhauftible.  There 
the  porpeffe  and  the  fhark  continue  their  depredations  ; and 
the  birds  devour  what  quantities  they  pleafe.  By  thefe  ene- 
mies the  herrings  are  cooped  up  into  fo  ciofe  a body,  that  a 
fhovel,  or  any  hollow  veflel  put  into  the  water,  takes  them 
up  without  farther  trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coafts,  begins  to  appear 
off  the  Shetland  Ifles  in  April.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners 
of  the  grand  fhoal  which  descends  in  June  ; while  its  arrival 
is  eafily  announced,  by  the  number  or  its  greedy  attendants. 
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the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  fhark,  and  the  porpeffe.  When  the 
main  body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  fuch  as  to  al- 
ter the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into 
diftinfl  columns,  of  five  or  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  broad ; while  the  water  before  them  curls  up,  as  if 
forced  out  of  its  bed.  Sometimes  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  *,  and, 
in  bright  weather,  reflect  a variety  of  fplendid  colours,  like  a 
field  befpangled  with  purple,  gold,  and  azi^re.  The  fiiher- 
men  are  ready  prepared  to  give  them  a proper  reception ; and, 
by  nets  made  for  the  occafion,  they  take  fometimes  above  two 
thoufand  barrels  at  a fingle  draught. 

From  the  Shetland  Ifies,  another  body  of  this  great  army, 
where  it  divides,  goes  off  to  the  weftern  coafts  of  Ireland, 
where  they  meet  with  a fecond  necefiity  of  dividing.  The 
one  takes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  foon  loll  in  that  ex- 
tenfive  ocean ; the  other  paffes  into  the  Irifli  fea,  and  fur- 
nifhes  a very  confiderable  capture  to  the  natives. 

In  this  manner,  the  herrings  expelled  from  their  native 
feas,  feek  thofe  bays  and  fhores  where  they  can  find  food, 
and  the  bed  defence  again  ft  their  unmerciful  pur  fuers  of  the 
deep.  In  general,  the  moft  inhabited  fhores  are  the  places 
where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep  are  leaft  fond  of  pur- 
fuing ; and  thefe  axe  chofen  by  the  herring  as  an  afylun* 
from  greater  dangers-  Thus,  along  the  coafts  of  Norway, 
the  German  fhores,  and  the  northern  fhores  of  France, 
thefe  animals  are  found  pun&ual  in  their  vifitations.  In 
thefe  different*  places  they  produce  their  young ; which, 
when  come  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  attend  the  general 
motions.  After  he  deflru£lion  of  fuch  numbers,  the  quan-» 
tity  that  attempts  to  return  is  but  fmall ; and  Anderfon 
doubts  whether  they  ever  return. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration  of  thefe  fifhes, 
by  one  who,  of  all  others,  was  heft  acquainted  with  their 
hiftory  j and  yet  many  doubts  arife,  in  every  part  of  the 
migration.  The  moft  obvious  which  has  been  made  is,  that 
though  fuch  numbers  perifh  in  their  defcent  from  the  north, 
yet,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  that  furvive,  the  account  is 
trifling  : and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  of  thofe  taken  by  man,  the 
proportion  is  not  one  to  a million.  Their  regularly  leaving 
the  {bore  alfo  at  a dated  time,  would  imply  that  they  arq 
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pot  in  their  vifits  under  the  impulfe  of  neceility.  In  fa£l, 
there  feems  one  circumftance  that  (hews  thefe  animals 
governed  by  a choice  with  refpe£t  to  the  {bores  they  pitch 
upon  \ and  not  blindly  drove  from  one  {hore  to  another.— 
What  I mean  is,  their  fixing  upon  fome  {hores  for  feverai 
feafons,  or  indeed,  for  feverai  ages  together  ; and,  after 
having  regularly  vifited  them  every  year,  then  capricioufly 
for  faking  them,  never  more  to  return.  The  full  great  bank 
for  herrings  was  along  the  {hores  of  Norway.  Before  the 
year  15  84,  the  number  of  {hips  from  all  parts  of  Europe  that 
reforted  to  that  fhore,  exceeded  fome  thoufands.  The  quan- 
tity of  herrings  that  were  then  afiembled  there,  was  {uch, 
that  a man  who  fhould  put  a fpear  in  the  water,  as  Olaus 
Magnus  aflerts,  would  fee  it  Hand  on  end,  being  prevented 
from  falling.  But  foon  after  that  period,  thefe  animals  were 
feen  to  defert  the  Norway  {hores,  and  took  up  along  the 
German  coaft,  where  the  Hanfe-towns  drove  a very  great 
trade  by  their  capture  and  fale ; but,  for  above  a century, 
the  herrings  have,  in  a great  meafure,  forfaken  them  *,  and 
their  greateft  colonies  are  feen  in  the  Britifh  channel,  and 
upon  the  Irilh  {hores.  It  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a caufe  for 
this  feemingly  capricious  defertion  : whether  the  number  of 
their  finny  enemies  increafing  along  the  northern  coafts, 
may  have  terrified  the  herring  tribe  from  their  former  places 
of  refort ; or,  whether  the  quantity  of  food  being  greater  in 
the  Britilh  channel,  may  not  allure  them  thither,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ! 

The  pilchard,  which  is  a fifii  differing  little  from  the  her- 
ring, makes  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  its  place  of  principal  re- 
fort. Tfi^ir  arrival  on  that  coaft  is  foon  proclaimed  by  their 
attendants  the  birds,  and  the  larger  fifhes ; and  the  whole 
country  prepare  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  treafure,  pro- 
videntially thrown  before  them.  The  natives  fometimes 
enclofe  a bay  of  feverai  miles  extent  with  their  nets  called 
faines.  To  diredl  them  in  their  operations,  there  were 
fome  years  ago  (but  I believe  they  are  difcontinued)  feverai 
men  placed  on  eminences  near  the  {hore,  called  huers , who, 
with  brooms  in  their  hand,  gave  fignals  where  the  nets  were 
to  be  extended,  and  where  the  ftioals  of  fifhes  lay  : this  they 
perceived  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  which  alfumed  a 
undlure  from  the  flioals  beneath.  By  thefe  means,  they 
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fometimes  take  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  pilchards 
st  a draught ; and  they  place  them  in  heaps  on  the  fhore.— 
It  often  happens,  that  the  quantity  caught  exceeds  the  fait 
or  the  utenfils  for  curing  them  ; and  then  they  are  carried 
off to  ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  This  fifhery  employs 
not  only  great  numbers  of  men  at  fea,  training  them  to 
naval  affairs,  but  alfo  numbers  of  women  and  children  at 
land,  in  falting  and  curing  the  fifth  ; in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  and  caftks,  for  the  purpofes  of  taking  or  fitting  them 
for  fale.  The  poor  are  fed  with  the  fuperfluity  of  the  cap- 
ture ; the  land  is  manured  with  the  offals : the  merchant 
finds  the  gain  of  eommifiion,  and  honeft  commerce  ; the 
fifherman  a comfortable  fubfiftence  from  his  toil.  (s  Ships/* 
fays  Dr.  Borlafe,  “ are  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  and 
into  foreign  countries  with  the  fifth,  carrying  off  at  the  fame 
time  a part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  produce  of  the  number  of 
hogfheads  exported  for  ten  years,  from  1747  to  1756  in- 
clufive,  amounted  to  near  thirty  thoufand  hogfheads  each 
year;  every  hogfliead  has  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to 
the  price  of  one  pound  thirteen  {hillings  and  threepence. 
Thus  the  money  paid  for  pilchards  exported,  has  annually 
amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand  pounds.” 

Whence  thefe  infinite  numbers  are  derived,  {till  remains 
ebfeure  ; but  it  will  increafe  our  wonder  to  be  told,  that  fo 
(mail  a fifh  as  the  ftickleback,  which  is  feldom  above  two 
inches  long,  and  that  one  would  think  could  eafily  find 
iupport  in  any  water,  is  yet  obliged  to  colonize,  and  leave 
its  native  fens  in  fearch  of  new  habitations.  Once  every 
feventh  or  eighth  year,  amazing  (hoals  of  thefe  appear  in 
the  river  Welland,  near  Spalding,  and  come  up  t^e  ftream, 
forming  one  great  column.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  mul- 
titudes collected  in  lome  of  the  fens,  till  overcharged  with 
numbers,  they  are  periodically  obliged  to  migrate.  An  idea 
may  be  had  of  their  numbers,  when  we  are  informed,  that’ 
a man,  employed  by  a farmer  to  take  tjiem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manuring  his  grounds,  has  got,  for  a cqnfiderable 
time,  four  (hillings  a day,  by  felling  them  at  a halfpenny  a 
bufliel ! 

Thus  we  fee  the  amazing  propagation  of  fillies  along  our 
own  coafts  and  rivers ; but  their  numbers  bear  np  proportion 
to  the  vaft  qantities  found  among  the  ifiands  of  the  Indian 
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ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  not  under 
the  neceility  even  of  providing  inftruments  for  fifhing ; it  is 
but  going  down  to  the  fhore,  and  there  the  fi(h  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  plaihes  that  (till  continue  to  have 
water  in  them.  In  fome  of  thefe  places  the  quantity  is  fo 
great,  that  they  are  left  in  (hoals,  on  thofe  fwamps,  driedl 
up  by  the  fun,  and  their  putrefaction  contributes  to  render 
the  country  unhealthful. 

This  power  of  iricreafing  in  thefe  animals,  exceeds  our 
idea,  as  it  would,  in  a very  fhcrt  time,  outftrip  all  calculation. 
A Angle  herring  if  fufiered  to  multiply  unmolefted  and  un- 
dim  in  lihed  for  twenty  years,  would  (hew  a progeny  greater 
in  bulk  than  ten  fuch  globes  as  that  we  live  upon.  But  hap- 
pily the  balance  of  Nature  is  exactly  prcferved ; and  their 
confirm  ption  is  equal  to  their  fecundity.  For  this  reafon 
we  are  to  coufider  the  porpefie,  the  (hark,  or  the  cod-fifn, 
not  in  the  light  of  plunderers  and  rivals,  but  of  benefactors 
to  mankind.  Without  their  afiiftance,  the  fea  would  foon. 
become  overcharged  with  the  burthen  of  its  own  productions; 
and  that  element,  which  at  prefent  diftributes  health  and 
plenty  to  the  fhore,  would  but  load  it  with  putrefaCtion. 

In  the  propagation  of  all  fifh  fome  degree  of  warmth 
feems  abfolutely  necefiary,  not  only  to  their  prefervation, 
but  to  the  advancement  of  their  pofferity.  Their  fpawn  is  al- 
ways depofited  in  thofe  places  where  the  fun-beams  may  reach 
them,  either  at  the  bottom  of  (hallow  (bores  or  floating  011 
the  furfaee  in  deeper  waters.  A fmall  degree  of  heat  anfwers 
ail  the  purpofes  of  incubation,  and  the  animal  ifliies  from 
the  egg  in  its  (fate  of  perfeCl  formation,  never  to  undergo 
any  fucceeding  change. 

Yet  (till,  I have  fome  doubts  whether  mod  fifli  come  from 
the  egg  completely  formed.  We  know  that  in  all  the  frog 
tribe,  and  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  they  are  produced  from 
the  egg  in  an  impejrfeCt  form.  The  tadpole,  or  young  frog, 
with  its  enormous  head  and  (lender  tail,  are  well  known ; 
a fpecies  of  the  lizard  alfo,  which  is  excluded  from  the  (hell 
without  legs,  only  acquires  them  by  degrees,  and  not  till 
after  fome  time  does  it  put  off  its  ferpent  form.  It  its  pro- 
bable that  fome  kinds  of  fifli  in  like  manner  fuffer  a change  ; 
and  though  it  be  too  inconfiderable  to  (trike  the  fifherman 
or  the  inattentive  fpeClator,  yet  it  makes  a very  material 
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difference  to  the  naturalift,  and  would  perhaps  difarrange 
his  molt  favourite  fyftems.  A flight  alteration  in  the  fins 
or  bones  that  cover  the  gills  would  overturn  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  molt  applauded  i£lhvologift  ; and  yet,  as  I ob- 
ferved,  it  is  molt  probable  that  thefe  minute  alterations  often 
take  place* 

As  a proof  of  this,  during,  the  month  of  July,  there  ap- 
pear near  Greenwich  innumerable  fhoals  of  fmail  fifties, 
which  are  known  to  the  Londoners  by  the  name  of  White 
Bait.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  they.,  ate  the  young  of 
fome  fifh ; they  are  never  feen  but  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  never  found  to  have  any  roe,  a circumftauce  that  proves 
their  not  being  come  to  maturity.  The  quantity  is  amazing 
and  the  fifh  that  produces  them  in  fuch  numbers  mull  be. 
in  plenty,  though  it  is  not  yet  knowm  what  that  fifh  is,  as 
they  correfpond  with  no  other  fpecies  whatever.  They  moft 
reiemble  the  fmek  in  form  ; and  yet  they  want  a fin,  which 
that  animal  is  never  without.  They  cannot  be  the  bleak,  as 
they  are  never  found  in  other  rivers  where  the  bleak  breeds 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  moft  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  are  the  young  of  fome  animal  not  -yet  come  to  their 
perfect  form,  and  therefore  reducible  to  no  prefent  fyftem. 

The  time  that  fpinous  fifties  continue  in  the  pea  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  kind.  It  is  a rule  that  chiefly 
holds  through  Nrture,  that  the  larger  the  animals  are,  the 
longer  they  continue  before  exclufion.  This  I fay  holds 
generally  through  all  Nature  5 though  it  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a 
caufe  for  fo  w^ell  a known  truth.  It  may  probably  be,  that  as 
all  large  bodies  take  a.  longer  time  to  grow  hot  than  fmail  ones, 
fo  the  larger  the  egg,  the  longer  influence  of  vital  warmth 
it  requires  to  reach  through  all  its  recefles,  and  to  unfold 
the  dormant  fprings  that  wait  to  be  put  into  motion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fifties  are  impregnated 
is  wholly  unknown.  All  that  obviaufly  offers  is,  that  in. 
ponds  the  fexes  are  often  feen  together  among  the  long  grafs 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  m,  that  there  they  feem  to  ftruggle  ; 
and  that  during  this  time  they  are  in  a ftate  of  fuffering  ; 
they  grow  thin  ; they  lofe  their  appetite,  aud  their  fleih' 
becomes  flabby  ; the  fcales  of  fome  grow'  rough  and  they  lofe 
their  luftre.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  time  of  coupling 
is  over,  their  appetite  returns  j they  re-aflume  their,  natural 
agility,  and  their  fcales  become  brilliant  and  beautifuh 
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Although  the  iifual  way  with  fpinous  fifhes  is  produce 
hy  fpawn  ; yet  there  are  fome,  fuch  as  the  eel  and  the  blennyj; 
that  are  known  to  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Bowlker# 
who  has  written  a treatife  upon  filhing,  feems  to  determine 
the  queftion  relative  to  the  viviparous  produdHon  of  eels# 
upon  the  authority  of  one  or  two  credible  witneffes.  An 
eel,  opened  in  the  pfefence  of  feveral  perfons  of  credit,  was 
found  to  have  an  infinite  number  of  little  creatures,  clofely 
wrapped  up  together  in  a lump,  about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg, 
which  being  put  into  a bafon  of  water,  foon  feparated,  and 
fwam  about : yet  (till,  whether  thefe  may  not  have  been 
worms  generated  in  the  animal’s  body#  remains  a doubt  *,  for 
there  are  fcarce  any  fillies  that  are  not  infefted  with  worms 
in  that  manner. 

With  refpett  to  the  growth  of  filhes,  it  is  obferved,  that 
among  carps,  particularly  the  firft  year,  they  grow  to  about 
the  fize  of  the  leaf  of  a willow-tree  ; at  two  years,  they  aie 
about  four  inches  long.  They  grow  but  one  inch  more  the 
third  feafon,  which  is  five  inches.  Thofe  of  four  years  old 
are  about  fix  inches ; and  feven  after  the  fifth.  From  that 
to  eight  years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pond,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches. 
With  regard  to  fea-fifh,  the  fifhermen  allure  us,  that  a fifli 
mull  be  fix  years  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  fcrved  up  to  table. 
They  inftance  it  in  the  growth  of  a mackarel.  They  allure 
us,  that  thofe  a year  old  are  as  large  as  one’s  finger  ; that 
thofe  of  two  years,  are  about  twice  that  length  ; at  three 
and  four  years,  they  are  that  fmall  kind  of  a mackarel  that 
have  neither  melts  nor  roes  j and  between  five  and  fix,  they 
they  are  thofe  full  grown  filh  that  are  ferved  up  to  our 
fables.  In  the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  flat  fillies,  they 
tell  us,  that  the  turbot  and  barbie  at  one  year  are  about  the 
fize  of  a crown-piece  •,  the  fecond  year  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  one’s  hand ; and  at  the  fifth  and  fixth  year,  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  ferved  up  to  table.  Thus  it  appears  that 
fifh  are  a confiderable'  time  in  coming  to  their  full  growth, 
and  that  they  are  a long  time  deftroyed  before  it  comes  to 
their  turn  to  be  deftroyers  *. 

All  fifh  live  upon  each  other,  in  fome  Hate  of  their  exifi> 
ence.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths,  attack  and  devour  the 
* Traite  des  Pedis  par  Monficur  Duhamel,  Sed.  3.  p,  roo* 
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larger  ki*ds ; thofe  whofe  mouths  are  lefs,  lie  in  wait  tot 
the  {mailer  fry;  and  even  thefe  chiefly  fubfid  upon  fpawn. 
Of  thofe  which  live  in  the  ocean  of  the  fpinous  kinds,  the 
Dorado  is  the  mod  voracious.  This  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
tropical  climates ; and  is  at  once  thd  mod  a£Hve,  and  the 
mod  beautifufof  the  finny  region.  It  is  about  fix  feet  long; 
the  back  all  over  enamelled  with,  fpcts  of  a blueifh  green  and 
filver ; .the  tail  and  fins  of  a gold  colour  ; and  all  have  a 
brilliancy  of  tint,  that  nothing  but  Nature’s  pencil  can  attain 
to:  the  eyes  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  large  and 
beautiful,  furrounded  with  circles  of  fhiniftg  gold.  In  the 
leas  where  they  are  found,  thefe  fifh  are  always  in  motion, 
and  play  round  (hips  in  full  fail,  with  eafe  and  feourity  : for 
ever  either  purfuing  or  purfued,  they  are  feen  continually 
in  a date  of  warfare  ; either  defending  thenifelves  againd 
the  fhark,  or  darting  after  the  fmaller  fifhes.  Of  all  others, 
the  vlying-fifh  mod  abounds  in  thefe  feas;  and  as  it  is  a fmali 
animal,  feldom  growing  above  the  fize  of  a herring,  it  is: 
chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado.  Nature  has  furniflied  each 
refpecUvely  with  the  powers  of  purfuit  and  evafioii.  The 
dorado  being  above  fix  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than  a fal- 
mon,  and  furniflied  with  a full  complement  of  fins,  cuts  its 
way  through  the  water  with  amazing  rapidity  : on  the  other 
hand,  the  flying-fifh  is  furniflied  with  two  pair  of  fins  longer 
than  the  body,  and  thefe  alfo  moved  by  a flronger  fet  of 
mufcles  than  any  other.  This  equality  of  power  feems  to 
furnifli  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  fpeclacles  thofe  feas 
can  exhibit.  The  efforts  to  feize  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
arts  of  efcaping  on  the  other,  are  perfectly  amufiiig.  The 
dorado  is  feen,  upon  this  occafion,  darting  after  its  prey, 
which  will  not  leave  the  water,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of 
fwimming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chafe.  But,  like  a hunted 
hare,  being  tired  at  lad,  it  then  has  recourfe  to  another  ex* 
pedient  for  fafety,  by  flight.  The  long  fins,  which  began  to 
grow  ufelefs  in  the  water,  are  now  exerted  in  a different 
manner  and  different  direction  to  that  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  fwimming;  by  this  means,  the  timid  little  ani- 
mal rifes  from  the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  furface,  for 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  mufcles  employed  in 
moving  the  wings,  are  enfeebled  by  that  particular  manner 
©f  exertion.  By  this  time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a 
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frefh  power  of  renewing  their  efforts  in  the  water,  and  the 
animal  is  capable  of  proceeding  with  fome  velocity  by  fwim- 
ming:  {till,  however,  the  active  enemy  keeps  it  in  view,  and 
drives  it  again  from  the  deep ; till,  at  length,  the  poor  little 
creature  is  feen  to  dart  to  fhorter  diftances,  to  flutter  with, 
greater  effort,  and  to  drop  down  at  laft  into  the  mouth  of -its 
fierce  purfuer.  But  not  the  dorado  alone,  all  Animated  Na- 
ture feems  combined  again  ft  this  little  fifn,  which  feems  pof- 
felfed  of  double  powers,  only  to  be  fubje£t  to  greater  dan- 
gers. For  though  it  fhould  efcape  from  its  enemies  of 
the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the  albatrofs  are  for  ever 
upon  the  wing  to  feize  it.  Thus  purfued  in  either  element, 
it  fometimes  feeks  refuge  from  a new  enemy  ; and  it  is  net 
unfrequent  for  whole  (hoals  of  them  to  fall  on  fhipboard, 
where  they  furnifh  man  with  an  objedf  of  ufelefs  curiofity* 
The  warfare  in  frefh-water  is  not  carried  on  with  fuch  dc- 
ftru£Hve  activity ; nor  are  the  inhabitants,  of  that  element  ft> 
numerous.  It  would  feem  that  there  is  fomething  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  fecundity  of  fifties  in  the  ocean,  than  in  an 
element  lefs  impregnated  with  fait.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  fome  philofophers,  that  all  fifh  are  natives  of  that  great 
refervoir ; and  that  only  colonies  have  been  fent  up  rivers, 
either  through  accident,  or  the  neceflity  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence.  They  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  fuperior 
fecundity  of  fea-fifh,  which  breed  twenty  to  one  ; as  well  as* 
by  their  fuperiority  in  ftrength.and  fize,  over  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  This  is  a matter  too  re- 
motely fpeculative  to  be  worth  purfuing ; but  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  frefh  water,  fifhes  feem  to  abate  much  of  their  cou- 
rage and  rapacity  j purfue  each  other  with  lefs  violence,  and 
feem  to  be  lefs  powerfully  a&uated  by  all  their  appetites- 
The  greedinefs  with  which  fea-fifh  devour  the  bait  is" prodi- 
gious, if  compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  frefh. 
water.  The  lines  of  fuch  fifhermen  as  go  off  to  fea,  are 
coarfe,  thick,  and  clumfy,  compared  to  what  are  uf$d  br 
thofe  who  fifh  at  land.  Their  baits  are  feldom  mors  Jan  a 
piece  of  a fifh,  or  the  flefh  of  fome  quadruped,  ftuck  on 
the  hook  in  a bungling  manner  \ and  Icarce  any  art  is  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  deception.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  frefh. 
water,  the  lines  muft  often  be  drawn  to  a hair-like  finenefs  » 
they  muft  be  tinftured  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  ftreasj* 
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the  bait  mad  be  formed  with  the  niceft  art,  and  even,  ir 
jpoflible,  to  exceed  the  perfection  of  Nature : yet  (till  the 
fifties  approach  it  with  diffidence,  and  often  fwim  round  it 
with  difdain.  The  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  inftanc  the  hook,  which  is  only  baited  with  the  guts  of 
the  animal  laft  taken,  is  dropped  into  the  wster,  darts  to  it 
at  once,  and  the  fifhermen  have  but  to  pull  up  as  faft  as  they 
throw  down.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  who  fifh  in 
frefti  waters,  they  mud  wait  whole  hours  in  fruitlefs  expec- 
tation ; and  the  patience  of  a fifherman  is  proverbial  among 
iis. 

This  comparative jiegledt  of  food.;  which  is  found  in  all  the 
tribes  of  frefh-water  fifties,  renders  them  lefs  turbulent  and  lefs 
deftrudtive  among  each  other.  Of  all  thefe  the  pike  is  the  moft 
adtive  and  voracious  ; and  our  poets,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
obferve  the  furface  of  Nature,  have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the 
* Watery  plain.  In  fa£t,  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength  and  cele- 
rity* the  pike  does  fome  mifehief ; but  what  are  its  efforts 
compared  to  thofe  of  the  cachalot  or  the  fhark  ! they  refem- 
ble  the  petty  depredations  of  a robber,  put  in  competition 
with  the  ravages  of  a conqueror  1 However,  the  pike  will 
attack  every  fifh  lefs  than  itfelf ; and  it  is  fometimes  feen 
choaked,  by  attempting  to  fwallow  fuch  as  are  too  large  at 
morfel.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  fpecies  the  animal  it  pur- 
. fues  appears  to  be,  whether  of  another  or  its  own,  all  are  in- 
difcriminately  devoured ; fo  that  every  fifh  owes  its  fafety  to 
its  minutenefs,  its  celerity,  or  its  courage  : nor  does  the  pike 
confine  itfelf  to  feed  on  fifh  and  frogs  j it  will  draw  down 
the  water-rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  fwimming 
about.  Gefner  tells  us  of  a mule  that  ftooped  to  drink'in  the 
water,  when  a famifhed  pike,  that  was  near,  feized  it  by  the 
nofe,  nor  was  it  difengaged  till  the  beaft  flung  it  on  fhore. 
Bo  great  is  their  rapacity,  that  they  will  contend  with  the  ot- 
ter for  his  prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it  from  him. 
For  tlji§_  reafon  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  fifh ; and  the  fmall 
ones  « £w  the  fame  uneafinefs  and  deteftation  at  the  prefence 
of  their  tyrant,  as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  a hawk 
or  an  owl.  When  the  pike  lies  afleep  near  the  furface,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  the  Idler  fifh  are  obferved  to  fwim 
around  it  in  vaft  numbers,  with  a mixture  of  caution  and 
terror. 
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The  other  tribes  of  frefh  water  fifh  are  much  inferior  to 
this  animal  in  courage  and  rapacity  : they  chiefly  fubfift  upon 
worms  and  infeeds,  purfuing  them  at  the  bottom,  or  jump- 
ing after  them  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  winter  alfo, 
their  appetites  feem  entirely  to  forfake  them  ; at  lead  they 
continue  in  fo  torpid  a (late,  that  few  baits  will  tempt  them 
to  their  deftruftion.  At  that  feafon,  they  forfake  the  {hal- 
low water,  and  feek  thofe  deep  holes  to  be  found  in  eYery 
river,  whe.re  they  continue  for  days  together,  without  ever 
appearing  to  move.  The  cold  feems  to  affedl  them  ; for  at 
that  time  they  lie  clofe  to  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is 
mod  warm,  and  feldom  venture  out  except  the  day.be  pe- 
culiarly fine,  and  the  {hallows  at  the  edges  of  the  dream 
become  tepified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  fun.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  allured,  that  fome  fifhes  may  be  rendered  fo  tor- 
pid by  the  cold,  in  the  northern  rivers,  as  to  be  frozen  up, 
in  the  great  malTes  of  ice,  in  which  they  continue  for  feve- 
ral  months  together,  feemingly  without  life  or  fenfation,  the 
prifoners  of  congelation,  and  waiting  the  approach  of  a war- 
mer fun,  to  reftorc  them  at  once  to  life  and  liberty.  Thus 
that  cheerful. luminary  not  only  didributes  health  and  vege- 
tation to  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth,  but  is  ardently  fought 
even  by  the  gelid  inhabitants  of  the  water. 

As  filh  are  enemies  one  to  another,  fo  each  fpecies  is  in- 
feded  with  worms  of  different  kinds,  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
great  fifh  abound  with  them  ; and  the  little  ones  are  not  en- 
tirely free.  Thefe  troublefbme  vermin  lodge  themfelves 
either  in  the.  jaws,  and  the  inteftines  internally,  or  near  the 
fins  without.  When  fifli  are  healthy  and  fat,  they  are  not 
much  annoyed  by  them ; but  in  winter,  when  they  are  lean 
or  fickly,  they  then  fuffer  very  much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  ejafs  fecure  them 
from  their  peculiar  diforders.  They  are  not  only  aife&ed 
by  too  much  cold,  but  there  are  frequently  certain  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  element  in  which  they  refide  unfavourable  to 
their  health  and  propagation.  Some  ponds  they  will  not 
breed  in,  however  artfully  difpofed  for  fupplying  them  with 
frefh  recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  provifion.  In  fome  fea- 
fons  they  are  found  to  feel  epidemic  diforders,  and  are  feert 
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dead  by  the  water  fide,  without  any  apparent  caufe : ye£ 
itill  they  are  animals  of  all  others  the  molt  vivacious,  and 
they  often  live  an  ’ fubfift  upon  fuch  fubltances  as  are  poi- 
fonous  to  the  more  perfect  clalfes  of  Animated  Nature. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the  poifonous  qualities 
which  many  of  them  are  found  to  pofTels,  either  when  they 
wound  our  bodies  externally  with  their  fpines,  or  when  they 
are  unwarily  eaten  at  our  tables,  arifes  from  this  caufe. 
That  numbers  of  filhes  inflidl  poifonous  wounds,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  cannot  be  doubted:  The  concurrent  tefti- 
mony  of  ^mankind,  they  think  fufficient  to  contradict  any 
reafonings  upon  this  head,  taken  from  anatomical  infpe£lion. 
The  great  pain  that  is  felt  from  the  fling  given  by  the  back 
bn  of  the  weaver,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  inftruments  that  infli£ts  the  wound.  How  the  poifon  is 
preferved,  or  how  it  is  conveyed  by  the  animal,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  perceive  ; but  its  actual  exiftence  has  been 
often  attefted  by  painful  experience.  In  this  inflance  we 
muft  decline  conje£lure,  fatisfied  with  hiflory. 

The  fa£l  of  their  being  poifonous  when  eaten,  is  equally 
notorious;  and  the  caufe  equally  infcrutable.  My  poor 
worthy  friend,  Dr.  Grainger,  who  refided  for  many  years  dt 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  affured  me,  that  of  the  fifh  caught,  of  the 
fame  kind,  at  one  end  of  the  ifland,  fome  were  the  bell  and 
mod  wholefome  in  the  world  ; while  others  taken  at  a dif- 
ferent end,  were  always  dangerous,  and  mod  commonly 
fatal.  We  have  a paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions, 
giving  an  account  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of  thofe  found 
at  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands.  The  au- 
thor allures  us,  that  the  greated  part  of  the  fifh  of  that 
dreary  coad,  are  all  of  a deadly  nature  : their  fmalled  ef- 
fedls  being  to  bring  on  a terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which, 
if  terminating  favourably,  leaves  the  patient  without  any 
• appetite  for  feveral  days  after.  It  is  not  thofe  of  the  mod 
deformed  figure,  or  the  mod  frightful  to  look  at,  that  are 
alone  to  be  dreaded  ; all  kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike 
dangerous ; and  the  fame  fpecies  which  has  this  day  ferved 
for  nourifhment,  is  the  next,  if  tried,  found  to  be  fatal ! 

This  noxious  quality  has  given  rife  to  much  fpeculation, 
and  many  conjedlures.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  arife  from 
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the  fifhes  on  thefe  Chores  eating  of  the  machinel  apple,  a 
deadly  vegetable  poifon,  that  fometimes  grows  pendant  over 
the  fea : but  the  quantity  of  thofe  trees  growing  in  this 
manner,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  extenfive  infection  of  the 
fifh.  Labat  has  afcribed  it  to  their  eating  the  gaily  fifh. 
which  is  itfelf  mod  potently  poifonous  ; but  this  only  re- 
moves our  wonder  a little  farther  back  ; for  it  maybe  afked, 
with  as  juft  a caufe  for  curiofity,  how  comes  the  gaily  fifh 
itfelf  to  procure  its  noxious  qualities  ? Others  have  afcribed 
the  poifon  of  thefe  fifhes  to  their  feeding  upon  copperas 
beds : but  I do  not  know  of  any  copperas  mines  found  in 
America.  In  fhort,  as  we  cannot  defcribe  the  alembic  by 
which  the  rattlefnake  diflils  its  malignity,  nor  the  procefs 
by  which  the  fcorpion,  that  lives  among  rofes,  converts 
their  fvveets  to  venom,  fo  we  cannot  difcover  the  manner 
by  which  fifhes  become  thus  dangerous  ; and  it  is  well  for 
us  of  Europe  that  we  can  thus  wonder  in  fecurity.  It  is 
certain  that,  with  us,  if  fifhes,  fuch  as  carp  or  tench, 
acquire  any  difagreeable  flavour  from  the  lakes  in  which 
they  have  been  bred,  this  can  be  removed,  by  their  being 
kept  fome  time  in  finer  and  better  water : there  they  foon 
clear  away  all  thofe  difagreeable  qualities  their  flefh  had 
contracted,  and  become  as  delicate  as  if  they  had  been  al- 
ways fed  in  the  mofl  cleanly  manner.  But  this  expedient  is 
with  us  rather  the  precaution  of  luxury,  than  the  effect  of 
fear ; we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  noxious  qualities 
of  our  fifh ; for  all  the  animals  our  wraters  furnifh  are 
wholefome. 

Happy  England ! where  the  fea  furnifhes  an  abundant  and 
luxurious  repaft,  and  the  frelh  waters  an  innocent  and  harm- 
lefs  paftime  5 where  the  angler,  in  cheerful  folitude,  ftrolls 
by  the  edge  of  the  ftream,  and  fears  neither  the  coiled  fnake, 
nor  the  lurking  crocodile ; where  he  can  retire  at  night, 
with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrow  the  pretty  defcription  of  old 
Walton,  to  fome  friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is 
good  and  the  daughter  innocent  and  beautiful ; where  the 
room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  fheets,  and  twenty 
ballads  ltuck  about  the  wall ! There  he  can  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a talkative  brother  fportfman,  have  his  trouts  dreffed 
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for  fupper,  tell  tales,  fing  old  tunes,  or  make  a catch ! There 
he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  with  ^earned  admira- 
tion, or  find  fome  harmlefs  fport  to  content  him,  and  pafs 
away  a little  time,  without  offence  to  God,  or  injury  t# 
man  1 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME 
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